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THE MILLING INDUSTRY IN GERMANY 


By Kurt Kunis 


Epitor Diz MUHLE, LErpPzic 


UTSIDE of Germany there still 
QO exist many wholly mistaken ideas 

regarding the German milling in- 
dustry. In the non-German daily press 
it was repeatedly stated, only a little 
while before the war, that the German 
milling industry as a whole was very 
backyard and undeveloped, and consisted 
for the most part of little mills, using 
wind or water as motive power, and 
equipped with out-of-date . machinery. 
The reports were correspondingly unfa- 
yorab'c as to the quality of the products 
manu‘actured in the German mills. 

As 1 matter of fact, the exact contrary 
is the case. The German milling indus- 
try has reached a stage of high develop- 
ment, and is not simply dependent for its 
success on its impressive array of thor- 
oughly modern plants of large and me- 
dium size, for it may safely be said that 
most of the small mills are by no means 
inferior to the leading ones in the matter 
of mechanical equipment or in the qual- 
ity of four produced. It will, therefore, 
doubtless interest readers of The North- 
western Miller to obtain a glimpse of 
present conditions in the German milling 
industry, for which reason a small num- 
ber of typical German mills, large, me- 
dium and small, selected almost at ran- 
dom, are here briefly described, and 
shown in the accompanying illustrations. 


\1E ROLANDMUHLE AT BREMEN 


The srowth of imports of grain by way 
of the port of Bremen early resulted in 
the establishment there of a great mill- 
ing industry, which took over a large 
part of the cereal imports at that point, 
in order to send them on in the form of 
flour to the trade and the consuming pub- 
lic. Among the more important of the 
mills thus established were formerly the 
grain mills of the firm of Erlings Miih- 
lenwerke, ‘situated on the Tannenstrasse 
in Bremen, out of which has developed 
the Bremer Rolandmiihle of today. The 
Erling plant was completely destroyed 
by a vreat fire on July 27, 1897; on its 
site wis erected a much larger cereal 
mill, with the most up-to-date of equip- 
ment :nd with far more extensive grain 
storage and warehouse facilities. 

The stockholders of the burned mill 
met on September 28, 1897, to form a 
new joint stock company, under the title 


of the Bremen Roland Mill Company 
(Firma Bremer. Rolandmiihle Aktienge- 
sellschs ‘t), with capital stock amounting 


to 1,00:,000 marks. The heads of the 
new company were the former managers 
of the itrlings Miihlenwerke, Messrs. C. 


Erling and Georg J. Bechtel, the board 
of dire: ‘ors consisting of Senator Johann 
Friedrich Wessels, chairman, and Wil- 


helm Oclze, §. F, Gristede and August 
Bechte’, all of Bremen. 

In ovler to locate the new plant more 
favorably with regard to both receipts 
and siipments, it was determined to 
build the mill in closer proximity to both 
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the railway and the water, and for this 
purpose a piece of ground including 6,650 
square meters (about 1.6 acres) was pur- 
chased on the Timber Harbor, on which, 
during the year 1897-8, the mill was erect- 
ed with the utmost of mechanical com- 
pleteness. 

Whereas the Erling mill had a daily 
grinding capacity of only 350 zentners 
(1,375 bushels) of rye and 150 zentners 
(550 bushels) of wheat, the Rolandmiihle 
was designed from the outset for a daily 
grinding capacity of 700 zentners (2,750 
bushels) of rye and 300 zentners (1,100 
bushels) of wheat. The power was pro- 
vided by a new Sulzer Steam plant of 
600 horsepower. This equipment, how- 
ever, did not long suffice; as early as 1901 
the wheat mill had to be materially en- 
larged in order to enable the capacity to 
keep pace with the growing demand, And 
in 1902 there followed an enlargement of 
the rye mill. A second expansion of the 
wheat mill took place in 1904, while in 
1906 the trackage and loading facilities 
were greatly improved by the purchase 
of 2,033 square meters (about 1% acre) 
of ground lying back of the mill. Still 
further acquisitions of land brought the 


area occupied by the plant up to its pres- 
ent total of 11,574 square meters (about 
2.8 acres). 

The mechanical equipment was likewise 
unable to meet the demands of increas- 
ing business, with the result that in 1905 
a new steam plant of 2,000 horsepower 
was installed. In the same year new 
business offices and warehouses were add- 
ed, with an automatic sprinkler system 
of the Grinnell type. After all these 
enlargements and improvements in the 
internal equipment of the plant, the 
Rolandmiihle is at present capable of a 
daily grind of 2,000 zentners (7,850 
bushels) of rye and 3,000 zentners (11,- 
000 bushels) of wheat. 

With the steady increase in the size of 
the mill,-it became necessary likewise to 
increase materially the storage facilities 
for incoming grain. In 1909, therefore, 
the Bremer Rolandmiihle decided to 
build a new elevator, which was complet- 
ed in 1910, of steel throughout. This 
building was notable, not alone by reason 
of its exeeptional capacity, but because 
of the nature of its construction. Whereas 
elevators of wood or stone had long been 
familiar, the use of steel. the building ma- 


coor Se 


terial par excellence, in the construction 
of grain storage plants, was distinctly a 
novelty, for continental Europe at least. 
The capacity of this elevator is 12,000,000 
kilograms (about 460,000 bushels) of 
wheat and rye, the grain being stored in 
twenty-four round bins of equal size, 
which rise to an enormous height on a 
solid foundation of re-enforced concrete, 
The total height of the structure is 45 
meters (about 146 feet), and as yet no 
other grain elevator in Europe has 
reached an equal height. 

With the enlargement of the physical 
plant and the field of activity of the mill, 
it was necessary to make corresponding 
increases in the capital of the corpora- 
tion. Consequently, the capital stock was 
increased on July 1, 1903, to 1,500,000 
marks; on July 1, 1904, to 2,000,000, and 
on July 1, 1906, to 3,000,000. The profits 
were affected by these successive in- 
creases only to a very slight extent, so 
that substantial dividends could be paid 
even on the greatly enlarged capital. The 
company +. declared dividends as fol- 
lows: 1900, 5 per cent; 1901, 12 per cent; 
1902, 14 per cent; 1903, 14 per cent on 
the old stock, 7 per cent on the new; 
1904, 9 per cent on the old stock, 414 per 
cent on the new; 1905, 9 per cent on all 
stock; 1906, 7 per cent on the old stock, 
34% per cent on the new; 1907, 12 per 
cent on the entire issue of 3,000,000 
marks; 1908,8 per cent; 1909, 12 per cent. 

The Rolandmiihle is situated directly 
on the Bremen Timber Harbor, and com- 
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The Largest Flour Mill in Continental Europe: the Plange Mill at Wilhelmsburg 
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On the Plansifter Floor of the Bremer Rolandmiihle 


mands a freight dock with 110 meters 
(375 feet) of water front, where are un- 
loaded the grain steamers and barges 
which bring grain from the great ware- 
housing points on the Lower Weser, such 
as Nordenham, Bremerhaven and Brake. 
A marine elevator, which delivers grain 
from the vessel’s hold by carriers at the 
rate of 75,000 kilograms (about 2,750 
bushels) per hour, is provided for un- 
loading cargoes. It lifts the grain to 
an automatic weighing machine located 
in a tower, from which the grain is car- 
ried by a long delivery belt through the 
transfer bridge into the mill building. 

Before passing into the mill proper, 
however, the grain drops from the belt 
in the transfer bridge onto another belt, 
situated underground by the exterior wall 
of the building, which carries it to the 
cleaning house. Here it is raised by car- 
riers to the suction cleaners, which con- 
sist of triple sifters and blowers, and re- 
move the dust, dirt, stones, foreign vege- 
table matter, etc., by combined sifting 
and blowing, while magnets, over which 
the grain then passes, remove any par- 
ticles of metal. After the grain has thus 
been freed from the worst impurities, it 
is carried by two belts located in the base- 
ment, one serving for rye and the other 
for wheat, into the new steel storage ele- 
vator already described. By means of 
two lifting devices, corresponding to the 
two belts just mentioned, the grain is 
raised to the distributing belts in the top 
floor of the elevator, and by them is dis- 
tributed into the various bins. 

Here the grain remains only until - the 
mill is ready to grind it. To insure its 
keeping in good condition, the grain in 
each elevator bin has to be moved from 
time to time, which is done entirely by 


automatic methods. The mechanical 
equipment of the new elevator includes 
a grain moving device with a capacity of 
75,000 kilograms (about 2,750 bushels) 
per hour. For a modern milling plant 
it is particularly necessary that the dif- 
ferent varieties of grain brought in for 
milling purposes should be mixed always 
in the right proportions; this, too, is here 
done wholly by automatic methods. 
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Steel Elevator, Nearly 150 Feet High, of the Rolandmiihle in Bremen 


of various kinds, both round and long, 
vetch, cockle, etc., are next removed in 
the so-called separators, which occupy 
the largest amount of space in the clean- 
ing house, and of which there are a full 
hundred and eighty; and the grain is then 
sorted in the sorting cylinders. After 
the grain has been freed from all im- 
purities, it is once more weighed. In 
order to avoid all trouble from dust, a 





View of the Rolandmiihle Plant in Bremen, from the Timber Harbor 


Before the grain is brought from the 
elevator into the mill, it undergoes once 
more a thorough cleaning. The belts 
running under the elevator convey the 
grain back into the cleaning house. Here 
it is sent by pneumatic suction into the 
grain cleaners, arranged in two groups 
corresponding to the two varieties of 
grain. For the removal of sand the grain 
next passes through the sand cylinders, 
of which there are six in all. The seeds 


complete dust collecting system is in- 
stalled in the elevator, and also in the 
cleaning house. Finally, after the sec- 
ond weighing, the grain is carried on 
belts to the mill for grinding. 

While the cleaning processes for rye 
and wheat are essentially the same, the 
further treatment of the two grains dif- 
fers materially. The wheat, cleaned and 
ready for grinding, goes from the clean- 
ing house directly into the mill, first, how- 


ever, passing over an automatic we 
machine, which registers the qua: 
passing through by means of an 
matic adding device. It then goes 
first break, consisting of two s 
rolls, each fitted with a pair of « 
iron rolls 250 millimeters (9.85 i: 
in diameter and 1,500 millimeters 
inches) long. 
their surfaces, the grooves having a 


The rolls are grooy 


relation to one another, so that thx 

erate against each other almost 

pair of shears. 
The wheat undergoes altogether 


ductions in the rollers. The prod 


goes from the rolls to spiral chutes 
the ground floor, and thence into « 


tors which carry it to the top floor. 
it is run into the plansifters. ‘I’! 
rangement and fineness of the siev: 
such that the two topmost sieves r 
that part of the product which is 
reground, while those lying next bl 
separate the middlings, which then 
be sorted, purified and ground on s 
rolls, and the final sieves and ai 
yield the flour as a finished product 

While the wheat makes a jour 
considerable length through the n 
just described, the milling of the 
materially simpler. After being « 
the rye likewise goes to the -gi 
floor, but here, after nine breaks a: 
further breaks for the middlings 
the accompanying siftings, the who! 
ing process is completed. The con 
ed sorting out of the products a 
purifying of the middlings, whi 
necessary in the case of the whea 
ing, are omitted in the case of tl 
the latter is ground simply in o1 
obtain the flour directly. This pri 


(Continued on page 184.) 
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Plansifters in the Top Floor of the Rolandmiihle at 


Bremen 
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Power Plant of the Rolandmiihlé in Bremen, Delivering 2,000 Horsepower 
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“Some way or other,” said Old Dad Fetchit, of 
> e Fish River Roller Mills, ‘ 
old much with these here millers that 
gits all riled up an’ excited when 
2 By V7, they wal sell 

W/V every day 
2 M77 _ me of a old fool dawg I owned 
— onet that was so morose an’ low 
Y—=— in his mind that every time he’d 
a treed a coon 
—— moan an’ cry allowin’, I figgered 
it, that now the coon family was done 
< ) ended he wouldn't ever have nothin’ 
o do all his life. My idea is that folks go 
right on eatin’ bread, an " what flour they don't 
aysthey got to buy tomorrow, an’ a heap of times 

»bservation they got to pay a lot more for it too.” 


‘I can’t never 


in’ a lot of flour 
hey kinder remind 


he'd jes’ nater ly 








AN EMPTY BOAST 
viral William S. Benson, chairman 


of the collection of windjammers, nuts 
and functionaries known as the United 
States Shipping Board, has “written a 


piece” for Leslie’s of October 9. Millers 
ought to read it. They need to laugh 
these days, and Admiral Benson’s article 
will afford them the opportunity in com- 
paring actual facts as they are with big 
talk designed to impress the ignorant 
publi 

The article has a large, strong. heading 
which extends across the page and says: 

“\uertca Acarn Has a MercHant 


MarINnNeE” 
It also has a subhead, as follows: 


“We are Today Dependent upon No One, 
Free of Foreign Ship-Owning Combi- 
nations and Able to Take Our Goods 
to \ny Port of the Seven Seas.” 

What unmitigated buncombe! Never 
in the history of the export flour trade, 
which was established long before Ad- 
miral senson and his ridiculous Shipping 
Board were ever heard of, has the dis- 
crimination in ocean freight rates against 
American flour been so preposterously 
excessive as it is now. Never in history 
have ihese ocean rates been arranged so 
effectively and completely to encourage 


foreiyn milling and discourage milling in 
America. 

As « result the American export flour 
trade, having. been- diminished by one 
half already, is being entirely eliminated. 
The United States Shipping Board, 
ostensiiily created for the purpose of 
building up American export trade, not 
only refuses to lift a finger to remedy 
this siluation, but actually condones, de- 
fends and supports these discriminating 
rates of freight. 

If “\merica Again has a Merchant 


Marine.” why cannot some of its ships 
be used to carry American flour abroad 
ata fair and reasonable rate of freight? 


If “We are Today Free of Foreign Ship- 
Owning Combinations,” why do Admiral 
Benson and his ludicrous Shipping Board 
permit, countenance and encourage the 
ship-owning combination which is today 
choking the life out of the American 
export flour trade? If we are “Able to 
Take Our Goods to Any Port of the 


Seven Seas,” why in the name of com- 
mon sense and fair trade are we totally 
unable to ship our flour to Great Britain? 
Such boastful talk is mere piffle in- 
tended to lead the non-shipping public 
to believe that the United States Ship- 
ping Board is actually accomplishing 
something for the extension of American 
trade abroad. So far, at least, as Ameri- 
can flour is concerned, the Shipping 
Board has stubbornly, stupidly and per- 
sistently adopted a policy designed com- 
pletely to destroy it. This is not news- 
paper buncombe, it is the actual fact. 


A ROYAL GAMBLER 

In his address before the American As- 
sociation of the Baking Industry at At- 
lantic City, Mr. Hoover expressed the be- 
lief that the price of wheat would not 
soon decline to anything like prewar 
levels. This statement was made on Sep- 
tember 21. Thirteen days later, Decem- 
ber wheat closed at $1.95 to $2, the lowest 
figure in four years, rather a striking 
commentary on the value of prophecy in 
regard to the wheat market based, as 
Mr. Hoover’s was, on sound statistical 
knowledge and the logic of the world’s 
needs and its supply. 

Of course the legitimate value of wheat 
is no criterion of the price it will com- 
mand when, as at present, the chief buyer 
for export happens to be the British gov- 
ernment, and the agency through which 
it makes its. purchases, the Royal Com- 
mission, engages in wheat speculation. 

Having unlimited resources and being 
accountable to nobody but itself, the re- 
sults being covered by a vague “bread 
subsidy,” which costs the government no- 
body knows how much, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer stating one day that the 
annual cost will be forty-five million 
pounds and, a few days later, giving the 
amount in terms of cost per loaf which 
figures an annual cost exceeding sixty- 
two and a half million pounds, the buying 
agency is in a position whereby it can 
gamble in wheat to its heart’s content 
and no one be any the wiser as to the ex- 
act status of its profit and loss account. 

Such a machine as that provided may, 
up to a certain point, “rig the market” 
very successfully. In the end, it may 


possibly “get away with it” and actually 
show a profit on its deals as a whole, but, 
if so, it will be the first case on record 
where a wheat speculator attempted to 
corner the market on a large scale and 
escaped with his scalp. 

Gambling is gambling, whether done 
by a nation or an individual, and wheat 
has a curious way of reacting in the finish 
upon those who attempt to corner it. The 
low prices which are undoubtedly brought 
about by the clever buying methods of 
this government monopoly may prove its 
undoing before this huge deal is finished. 
It is an interesting experiment, and it 
will be worth while to watch its out- 
come. 

Meantime, there is no question that the 
Royal Gambler, however he may emerge 
from the deal, is working America most 
beautifully. There being no speculative 
future in American flour, he has no use 
for that commodity, and has practically 
ceased to buy it. American wheat, how- 
ever, exactly suits his game, and he so 
buys it as to bring down the price to the 
American farmer, and, at the same time, 
most adroitly hit the American miller, 
thus killing two birds with one stone. 

He has already slyly grabbed off the 
entire American surplus of wheat, so 
there is a possibility, later on, that the 
American consumer may actually feel 
the pinch of shortage and consequent 
high prices. He will continue to buy all 
the American wheat he can get hold of, 
at the price that he himself fixes, and 
he will continue to refuse to buy Ameri- 
can flour, because it has no speculative 
value. 

It is a pretty game. The steamship 
lines and the precious Shipping Board 
are aiding and abetting it by heavy dis- 
crimination in the rate of freight against 
export flour and in favor of export 
wheat, regardless of the terms of the 
Lever act. The question is how long 
America will stand for having its wheat 
growers and millers made the sport of 
this buying monopoly without something 
more than a feeble protest. 

Mr. Hoover in his perfectly logical de- 
ductions as to the future value of wheat 
evidently failed to take into consideration 
the existence and the power of the Royal 
Gambler; otherwise his prophecy was 
quite all right. 

RATES, MACHINERY AND EXPORTS 

The close of last week brought three 
items of good news for all exporting 
millers: the report from Mr. Bernard J. 
Rothwell, chairman of the Federation 
committee on export trade, that he had 
successfully arranged to have the matter 
of discriminatory ocean rates on wheat 
and flour presented to President Wilson; 
the passage by the board of directors 
of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce of a resolution, published in full 
elsewhere in this issue, vigorously con- 
demning the Shipping Board for its atti- 
tude on wheat and flour ocean rates; 
and the news that the port commission of 
Norfolk had definitely contracted for 
units of special conveying machinery for 
the mechanical loading of sacked flour at 
the Norfolk docks. 

The Millers’ National Federation, act- 
ing through its official representatives, 
is much to be congratulated on these 
three achievements, which testify to the 
effectiveness of the work done by Mr. 
Rothwell, Mr. Price and their associates. 

America’s export trade in flour is suf- 
fering at present from a double opposi- 
tion: that of inertia and official stupidity 
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at home, and that of government antago- 
nism abroad. So long as these two obsta- 
cles are combined against the American 
miller, he can have little hope even of 
holding his own in foreign markets, to 
say nothing of increasing his trade there; 
but if the domestic hindrance is removed, 
there is at least a fair chance that the 
opposition of foreign buying agencies to 
the importation of American flour can 
be overcome. The immediate need is for 
unity of opinion within the United States 
itself as to the importance of exporting 
flour in place of wheat. 

This matter has been repeatedly dwelt 
on, and in spite of the discouraging atti- 
tude hitherto maintained by the Shipping 
Board, and the prolonged inertia of port 
authorities, it is reasonable to believe 
that the same arguments which convinced 
Congress in the winter of 1919 will 
eventually prevail now, provided the fight 
for justice and common sense is carried 
on with the same ability and tenacity 
which marked the work of the millers’ 
representatives in the trying period when 
the Lever act was under debate. On that 
occasion, and likewise in 1913, when the 
provisions of the Underwood tariff act 
were being framed, the millers were 
threatened by a clear and utterly unrea- 
sonable invasion of their rights; and at 
both times they were able to secure fair 
treatment simply by persistent and able 
statements of the indisputable facts. 
Their case today is equally strong, and 
precedent fully justifies the belief that 
unflagging effort will finally be success- 
ful. 

The attitude of the United States 
toward its export trade has in the past 
two years been almost incomprehensible. 
As a recent article expressed it, it has 
been painfully like striking out with the 
bases full and the score one down in the 
ninth inning. The close of hostilities left 
the United States in a commanding trade 
position throughout the world, Its chief 
competitors, with the possible exception 
of Japan, had been so strained by the 
four years of war as of necessity to 
have abandoned many of their export 
markets. American products had sud- 
denly appeared in scores of places where 
they had hitherto been unknown. The 
requirements of war had immensely stim- 
ulated production, and the greatest dan- 
ger seemed to be that, with hostilities 
over, and some four million men sud- 
denly returned to civilian life, no ade- 
quate outlet for this vast poocnalirny 
could be found. 

What actually happened was that the 
production itself was permitted to 
slacken, till it was hard to take care of 
domestic needs, and interest in foreign 


markets waned even more rapidly than’ 


it had grown. Unquestionably the reac- 
tionary cry of “America is good enough 
for us” had much to do with this; the 
political battle over the League of Na- 
tions greatly intensified the popular feel- 
ing that everything foreign was to be 
regarded with suspicion. The Webb act 
had cleared the way for powerful trade 
combinations to promote the country’s 
foreign commerce, but actually there has 
been little advantage taken of its far- 
sighted provisions. The whole tendency 
has been to follow the line of least re- 
sistance, and to let foreign nations, and 
particularly Great Britain, take the in- 
itiative, ignoring the fact that export 
trade is absolutely essential to America’s 
continued prosperity, and that it can be 
maintained only by concerted and con- 
tinuous effort. 

The stupid opposition to the exporta- 
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tion of flour has been typical of this 
whole attitude. It was easier for the 
Shipping Board to let England dictate 
terms than to assert itself in the inter- 
ests of American trade; consequently, it 
was content to do nothing. Only the un- 
remitting efforts of Mr. Price and his 
associates opened the eyes of the port 
authorities at Norfolk, Philadelphia and 
one or two other seaboard cities to the 
opportunities they were letting slip by 
their failure to provide adequately for 
the economical and efficient handling of 
export flour. Most people still fail to 
comprehend what a flourishing export 
trade means to them in dollars and 
cents; most of the bakers at the Atlantic 
City convention, for instance, were much 
surprised when Mr. Husband demonstrat- 
ed to them the profit which would accrue 
to them as the result of increased exports 
of flour. 

Thus the millers, in fighting to main- 
tain their export trade, are confronted 
not alone by the stupidity of the Ship- 
ping Board, but by the dangerous apathy 
of the whole country in the matter of 
foreign commerce. It seems probable, 
however, that after the confusion of the 
presidential election is over, a new atti- 
tude will make itself felt, and will find 
prompt expression in Congress. Domes- 
tic problems are many and urgent, but 
their solution depends, at least in part, 
on a vigorous, united and intelligent pol- 
icy for the development of America’s 
export trade, above all in its manufac- 
tured products. 

Just now reports from every part of 
the country indicate a general fear of 
unemployment this winter.. Domestic 
consumption cannot be materially in- 
creased and, consequently, the obvious 
weapon with which to fight unemploy- 
ment is the extension of the foreign de- 
mand for American goods. It is obvi- 
ous that the exportation of raw material 
instead of the finished products made 
therefrom represents just so much lost 
opportunity to combat unemployment, 
money deliberately taken from the 
American workman and handed to his 
European competitor. This indisputable 
fact needs to be impressed on every man 
who will participate in the next Congress. 
He may not be able to grasp the detailed 
significance of discriminating against 
flour in the matter of ocean rates, but 
he can unquestionably be made to under- 
stand, first, that America needs a great 
export trade in order to maintain its 
prosperity, and second, that in every field 
of industry it is better to ship the fin- 
ished product than the raw material. 

It is true that neither fair ocean rates 
nor abundance of flour loading machin- 
ery at seaboard will suffice to reconstruct 
America’s export trade in flour. There 
will still remain the open opposition of 
the buying agencies of foreign govern- 
ments, which, if foreign speculation in 
American wheat continues long un- 
checked, may eventually have to be coun- 
tered by an actual embargo on the ex- 
portation of wheat. If, however, Amer- 
ica can unite all its forces for the fur- 
therance of its export trade in manu- 
factured products, and will recognize the 
- strength of its position by dictating 
terms instead of meekly accepting them, 
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the inherent good qualities of American 
flour, coupled with the demands of con- 
sumers abroad and the combined abilities 
of American exporters and European im- 
porters, can safely be counted on to over- 
come such opposition as foreign flour 
millers and wheat importers have been 
able to create. 


FLOUR MILLING ABROAD 

The unprecedented demand in Europe 
for American wheat, as opposed to the 
flour ground therefrom in United States 
mills, gives a new importance, from the 
American standpoint, to the facilities 
which exist abroad for the manufacture 
of flour. It appears that the competi- 
tion between European and American 
mills is likely to be keener than ever be- 
fore, as the foreign millers are now 
strongly supported by government influ- 
ence favoring the importation of wheat. 
Thus the future of the American export 
flour trade depends, to a considerable 
extent, on the ability of European mills 
to produce flour in quantities commen- 
surate with the consumptive demand, and 
with quality sufficiently high to prevent 
open discontent on the part of the pub- 
lic at the position taken by their govern- 
ments with regard to the importation of 
flour from America, 

The American flour miller has, as a 
rule, been able to secure relatively little 
information at first hand regarding con- 
ditions in the milling industry of Europe. 
Such facts and statistics as have been 
available have been, for the most part, 
more or less out of date and unreliable; 
in consequence, it has been difficult to 
judge correctly of the effectiveness with 
which the European mills can compete 
with imported products. This lack of in- 
formation has been due partly to the 
actual lack of complete statistical infor- 
mation in most of the countries of Eu- 
rope, and partly to the fact that nearly 
all the European publications devoted to 
flour milling have concerned themselves 
largely with the technical and operative 
phases of the industry, to the exclusion 
of information regarding industrial de- 
velopment as a whole. 

In an endeavor to overcome this diffi- 
culty, The Northwestern Miller has re- 
cently arranged for a series of special 
articles, with numerous illustrations, de- 
scribing present conditions in the milling 
industry of Europe. The first of these 
articles is published in this issue, and 
forms part of a series of three prepared 
by Kurt Kunis, editor of the leading 
flour mill journal of Germany, Die 
Miihle. The second and third of Herr 
Kunis’ articles will appear in The North- 
western Miller’s issues of October 20 and 
November 3. 

Arrangements have likewise been made 
for articles on the milling industry of 
France, prepared by the editor of La 
Meunerie Francaise, on that of Spain, 
prepared by the editor of Revista Moli- 
neria y Panaderia, and on that of 
Switzerland, prepared by the editor of 
La Meunerie Suisse. Articles on the 
present state of flour milling in Great 
Britain will be provided by the London 
office of The Northwestern Miller, and it 
is hoped that flour milling in the Scandi- 
navian countries, Austria, Hungary, Italy 
and Russia will eventually be covered in 
the same series. The regular correspond- 
ents of The Northwestern Miller in Ar- 
gentina and Australia are at present pre- 
paring contributions on flour milling in 
those countries, and arrangements have 
been made for a special article on the 


rapidly developing flour milling industry 
of North China and Manchuria. 

The importance of steadily maintained 
exports of flour to the millers of the 
United States has been made somewhat 
painfully manifest by the conditions 
which have prevailed in the past few 
months. Competition between the Ameri- 
can mills and those of foreign countries, 
and particularly of Europe, seems likely 
to increase rather than diminish; and the 
object of The Northwestern Miller in 
publishing as much authoritative infor- 
mation as it can secure regarding milling 
conditions abroad is primarily to show 
the millers and exporters of the United 
States and Canada, and the European 
flour importers with whom they are so 
closely allied, the real character of this 
competition. 


REAL CIVIC ADVERTISING 

Every now and then a traveller, re- 
turning from distant countries, tells of 
his feelings on chancing to see at the 
opposite end of the earth a product 
branded with the name of his home city. 
It may be a watch, a dynamo, a book, 
or a sack of flour; in any case the sig- 
nificance is the same. It means that when 
the inhabitant of, say, Calcutta, wants 
any one of these articles, he can get what 
he requires on the best terms by using 
the machinery of modern commerce to 
bring it to him from Waltham, Dayton, 
Philadelphia or Minneapolis. It is no 
mere boast, no effusion of printer’s ink 
or oratorical hot air, but a concrete proof 
that the city which produced that article 
stands, in one respect at least, among the 
world’s leaders in industry. 

Thus the feeling which any traveller 
experiences on thus coming across the 
product of his home is no mere senti- 
mental weakness. It is not at all the 
same emotion one enjoys on finding un- 
expectedly a stray copy of the home 
newspaper, or on encountering a fellow- 
citizen in distant lands. These latter 
pleasures are the same whether one comes 
from a metropolis or from Pee Wee 
Falls; indeed, they grow stronger in pro- 
portion as the home town is insignificant. 
When, however, the goods bearing the 
familiar home brand are found thousands 
of miles from the place in which they 
originated, it means that they have en- 
tered the world’s markets in competition 
with similar products from a dozen other 
countries, that they have fought and won 
in a hard battle, and that to the men who 
made and marketed them is due the 
credit of having set their mark on the 
world’s progress. 

It has recently become the fashion for 
cities to advertise themselves. They do 
it by building parks and monuments, by 
the diligence of commercial clubs and 
civic organizations, by paid announce- 
ments in the newspapers and magazines, 
by dwelling on the records of such of 
their citizens as have won prominence, 
and in scores of other ways. Often, how- 
ever, they do not seem to reflect that 
the best advertisement of all is the trade- 
mark that bears their city’s name to all 
corners of the world. The case of Wal- 
tham, already mentioned, is a- striking 
illustration of this. Probably not one 
American in every hundred thousand 
could state a single fact regarding this 
little Massachusetts town of thirty thou- 
sand people except that watches are 
made there, and yet its name is familiar 
in places where no other American city 
of less than ten times its size has ever 
been heard of. 

It so happens, however, that relatively 
few commodities are conspicuously 
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marked by brands bearing the name of 
the place of manufacture. Often the 
trade-mark is small, or directs attention 
to something other than the place-name, 
For example, very few of those who are 
familiar with the dog found on Victor 
talking machine records can recall off- 
hand the name of the city which appexrs 
inconspicuously somewhere underne::th 
him, Again, an object which does jot 
enter directly into the daily life of the 
people can never serve to familiarize 
them with the name of its place of ma ju- 
facture. A locomotive may be clearly 
labeled as having been made in Pitts- 
burgh, but none of the passengers on the 
train it draws will take the trouble to 
ascertain that fact. Thus the requ re- 
ments of general use, conspicuous bra:d- 
ing, and the employment of a trade-m irk 
which emphasizes the place-name, cum- 
bine to limit sharply the number of com- 
modities which can contribute extensi, ely 
to civic advertising. 

Nothing fulfills these requirements 
more completely than the ordinary sick 
of flour. It goes directly into the hoine, 
and is displayed in the window of ‘he 
retail shop in order to attract the at'en- 
tion of the individual purchaser. Its 
brand is the most conspicuous thing 
about it, for the good reason that flour 
is everywhere sold almost solely on the 
basis of the brand’s reputation. Finally, 
most flour brands lay emphasis on the 
place of manufacture, since the location 
of the mill indicates as a rule the ivpe 
of wheat used and, consequently, the 
quality of the flour. This applies with 
equal force to such great milling cen(ers 
as Minneapolis, St. Louis or Kansas City, 
and to the small milling towns in Minne- 
sota, Kansas or Ohio, or in any other 
state which ships flour beyond its own 
borders. 

There are few parts of the world into 
which American flour has not penetrated. 
It goes to Iceland and the Faroe Islands, 
to Malta, to Tobago, to Salvador and 
Guatemala, to Bolivia and Dutch Gui:na, 
to the Asiatic Straits Settlements, to the 
Canary Islands and Portuguese Africa. 
Millions of barrels of it go annually for 
distribution in the British Isles. lvery 
sack that leaves the United States under 
its mill brand takes with it the name of 
the city in which it was manufactured, 
and if the brand finds favor, the name 
of that city is known approving!) in 
places which no amount of ordinary paid 
advertising would ever reach. 

Cities which have laid out advertising 
campaigns have not, as a rule, looked 
upon the millers as among their est 
agents, but such, in fact, they are. [he 
flour-miller whose brand is favorably 
known throughout the country, and, )et- 
ter still, abroad, has done more for the 
enduring fame of his city than al! the 
boosting organizations and advertising 
copy-writers it ever assembled to |)/ow 
its trumpet for it. He has not to iked 
or written, he has not bragged o1 the 
beauties and advantages of his j\wme 
town, but he has placed its name \ ‘ere 
men and women all over the world wil! 
see it, and pay out their money on the 
strength of it, and he has shown tha: the 
product of that city can compete suc- 
cessfully with any rival in its own «ass. 
So, the next time a traveller chances on 
a flour sack bearing a familiar |ome 
brand, he is fully justified in feeling. not 
simply that it is in some measure « fel- 
low-townsman of his, but that he is proud 
to acknowledge its acquaintance, since it 
is a tangible, specific proof of what his 
city can accomplish. 
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Although the rally in wheat on Monday, 
11, which brought the December op- 
tion up to the neighborhood of $2.10, 
somewhat strengthened flour quotations, 


Oct. 


no 
repo 
larg 
ever 


merit 


real increase in buying activity was 


rted. Recognizing that the future is 
ely a matter of guesswork, buyers 
ywhere are holding off. The, govern- 
crop report, indicating a’ further 
shrinkage of 19,000,000 bus in the spring 
whert estimate, was offset by the Inter- 
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was $37.50 per ton, which compares with 
the high - of $59.80 reached in May, 


and with the following, first-of-the- 
month quotations: 

a ye RS os $40.00 April 1 ..... - $54.40 
ink SSR 47.10 March 1 ..... . 47.65 
oS ee - 49.00 Feb, 1 ......++ 47.30 
ee Sree - 56.05 Jan. 1 ......4+ 47.25 
June 1 eevee 59.10 Dec. 1 .....4-- 43.00 
May 1 ........ 57.75 Nov. 1 .....0. - 42.05 


The following table shows the percent- 
age of weekly output to full capacity 
reported by three important groups of 
mills: the spring wheat mills of the 
Northwest, the hard winter wheat mills 
of the Kansas- Oklahoma district, and 
the soft winter wheat mills of the Ohio 





keep the mills in operation. Prices 
little stronger than last week. Demand 
for millfeed very- quiet, particularly for 
shorts. 


Wrynirec. — Canadian spring wheat 
flour holding steady at lower levels 
reached last week, namely, $12.15 bbl for 
top patents, Fort William basis, jute. 
Mills still selling fair quantities in Unit- 
ed States markets, where water shipment 
is available. Car shortage very acute, 
and neither cargo space nor United 
States cars are now to be had for use to 
United States points in carrying wheat. 


Bautimore.—Most mills, winter and 
spring, have advanced flour 50c. Buyers 
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page higher prices. Mills are offer- 
ing fr for October-November ship- 
ment, but trade holding off as long as 
possible. 

Eastern trade demoralized. Most large 
buyers have liberal stocks at transit 
points, and running. Offers to resell to 
western shippers are numerous, and in 
some cases settlements have been made. 
Stocks are liberal at all transit points. 
Eastern dealers are finding it difficult to 
lace feed, although some very low prices 
ave been made in order to move the 
stuff and save demurrage. Cold weather 
is needed to stimulate business. Most of 
the small buyers have light stocks, but 




















national Institute report estimating the valley: Hard Soft are holding off, buying only to meet im- 
wheat crop of the northern hemisphere, é re ended— Spring — = scout idea of paying. any raise, being con- mediate requirements. 
outside of the United States, as 19.4 per outs seotcescaes 4 a 4 tent id py —— a. — H. N. Wuson. 
cent larger than last year’s, with ex- gent. 25 12.2227. 53 62 40 recently at bottom umored that Can- 
cell S —— in the southern hemi- September av’ge.. 44 62 39 ada has sold her surplus to this country, 
her Saupe. eraneas - “8 4 & her wheat to mills and flour to leading 
a bene ’ 
vom the millers’ standpoint the most June average ... 47 61 40 — _ true, » fine —< con | 
important news of the past few days has ee eee, += +s “ 6s ss penser eo er = = — 
con ~ernedl the preposterous discrimina- March poem Aa 35 56 46 nie eenheien rnd b ay. ht $4 bbl Feed The itewten table shows the flour output 
tion in ocean rates favoring wheat as _ february average. 42 73 48 Ww pay ene Ys d ores Ae’ » Hee at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
against flour, established by the Shipping January average.. 61 84 65 generally lower and in bad shape. with comparisons, in barrels: ani te ta 
Board. An appeal to the President, and _AASARARAR EER AMMAR AA Oct.9 Oct.2 1919 1918 
definite action by the United States oa Misineapolis one BREED $81,810 ena.ers $86,995 
: Ss & C—O Oe e 9,46 ,67 ° 
Chamber of Commerce, indicate at — as TELEGRAPHIC SUMMARY | Duluth-Superior 15,630 14,010 32,225 30,060 
possibility that the Shipping Board may fo wwwesnrerensenyereEseeETs Milwaukee ..... 3,180 6,655 14,000 11,200 
be (oreed soon to withdraw from its ab- = a , 
surd position in the matter. (Special Telegrams from Correspondents of Wawa, Ww 1, Oct. ‘11.—Market Totals Oy + 351,340 -* 570 436,065 
, Erratic but on the whole declining The Northwestern Miller, Oct, 13.) weak and lower, with demand, however, Outside mills*..157,640 ...... 160 ...... ‘ 
wheat markets have created an unsettled NasHvitte.—Flour buying in Southeast — hes “sega —_ ae bg — Phe bag sore.bat,000 “ane ware wane i 
and unsatisfactory market for flour and quiet. Trade waiting for market to be- jecli elt onge sor agp el e . “. ae oa 39.650 43.700 64.900 42°'300 / 
feed, with prices lower, but showing a become settled following recent fluctua- “ ine, nt agice FP ne Pee iddiines Po Buffalo ........ 137.780 120,260 159,300 149,390 | 
considerable range, and with demand tions of wheat. -better. The premium on middlings has Rochester ..... 8,500 7,100 16,700 9,400 
tied 1 not very extensive. There entirely disappeared. Considerable short Chicago ....... 22,250 21,500 24,500 24,250 
goles om y Puitaverent1A.—Flour quiet, but mar- a vering was ‘ Kansas City.... 62,500 69,000 81,800 60,550 4 
q covering was done the past week. Many 3 , , , , 
was a good deal of scattered buying re- jet firm in sympathy with strength of of the Pt tess senabiietiie oo h priced Kansas Cityt...289,555 288,590 375,630 287,645 
_- . . . ot © € “ c fod 
parted 0 2 ee ene eer ee wheat; limits in some cases advanced. feed sold, which they are dumentin load- Toledo veenneet 26,600 15/100 42/500 39,750 ; 
able that the total amount of flour sold Millfeed dull and weak to sell . ‘ ’ ro le Caan g OledO .sesseee 26,50 5,100 42,5 +7 ‘ 
ee meee Mele Wem We Se ing orders for. The inability of buyers Toledof ....... 80,980 58,455 69,815 70,655 
during last week was considerably in ex- Toronto.—Declining wheat market has _— ¢ .. ish dirertions for this feed is Indianapolis 5,990 9,045 18,240 6,615 4 
cess of the quantities disposed of in most tga co ai fs oO Turnish directions for this teed 1S ONE = Nashville** ....119,050 100,705 185,030 127.940 : 
f the weeks preceding; but fair sales esulted in another reduction of $4 in of the causes of prices declining, as it Portland, Oreg.. 34.730 ...... 35,220 24,964 } 
0 . ‘se ca » shasiut bran and shorts, the former now selling was necessary to load out, and mills had Seattle ........ 22,685 18,510 49,970 21,505 
one day might be followed by absolute bak ; " : 4 Tacoma 17,965 25,615 47,090 34,970 } 
apathy on the part of buyers the next. at $45 ton, and the latter at $50. No no place for storage. Eastern brokers . Pe SPAN — , , , 
Pe . lig rh continued to influence change in flour. were reselling quite freely. Demand i 
Pn ae Prac Mace 0 but the drop in Cotumsus.—Advance in flour prices shows a decided improvement for No- PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
marke s € . a 3 : 4 
See a ioe eee, 1 +h yesterday stopped buying. Bakers and vember-December shipment, but buyers The following table shows the percentages : 
denestis Ve oe eee ee jobbers expect another decline. Cana- and sellers are apart of activity of mills at various points. The , 
to bring the two types pretty wa ee - 4 pees bape te sles ills fferi figures represent the relation of actual week- } 
line. even allowing for exchange. Cana- dian flour offered at discount of 40@T5c Northwestern mills are o ering more — jy output of flour, as reported to The North- / 
} ents at th bbl under northwestern mills. Feed dull freely for October shipment. Shippers western Miller, to possible output on full- i 
dian top spring wheat patents a e oe a P 4 art ; “ 
I 9 and lower are receiving wires asking for bids for time schedule, operating six days per week: { 
week end were quoted at $12.15, Winni- . , ; . oe ee Se paseo f 
peg. while American spring first patents Sr. Louis.—Very little new flour busi- ‘ € 7] ? 1 both y Ss § San Of Oct, 9 Oct. 2 1818 1918 
in Minneapolis ranged $11.25@11.70. ness being done. Mills firmer in prices od se mid OH ancl vecode. oe , et Minneapolis ...... 90 74 4 
lillfeed continued its ‘downward on account of higher wheat, but buyers to se) delivery. eavy eae nave 10S Oe ee 67 40 54 78 4 
i holdi ff 1 verv few sales made on Considerable ground the past week, but Duluth-Superior .. 42 38 87 83 
course, bran on Oct. 12 averaging some reves ~ Mills = pon tg - fet buyers are looking for further slumps, Outside mills* .... 46 61 63 66 a 
$24 ton below the high point reached in changed basis. Millfeed market quiet, esi ke : Sicko ’ pried pein — — ‘ 
Mav ”* Bran steady. Middlings dull and lower. Specially on flour middlings and red dog. Average spring.. 57 54 79 73 | 
o:% : e : Sellers demand shipping directions for Milwaukee ........ 17 28 58 62 4 
The course of prices for top patents Boston.—Stronger flour markets have anything offered for October. Gt. OGM ons ecses 49 62 87 67 
is indicated in the following table, show- not increased demand, and mill agents Business in the central states is very ot. Leulst <tewadies 61 se 84 55 * 
s ; > i irv ¢ St ta alec . m ry ¥ _ 7 - we UMAlIO wes ccsescee ‘ 
ing average quotations at four represen- = THE hag =<: =, come quiet. Most large buyers have consid- Rochester ........ 46 38 90 51 
tative markets, two western and two Canadian mills have withdrawn tempo- erable high priced feed still coming that Chicago .......... 86 78 93 92 : 
eastern: rarily from market until prices become is unsold, and are asking for further Kenene oe. 5 arth 6 1 ay 8 . 
f > se > i 2e. i F - ; ’ a. ee 7 a ansas Cityft...... 4 a 
Spring Bt onmar decli og op gy aay =~ — — time before furnishing directions. Some Omaha ........... 65 45 90 - i 
Oct. 9 .....005. $11.40 $10.95 sio.60 CCC NE I Prices. VOFN ane oats Products are willing to cancel. Both mills and Toledo ........++. 55 32 7 as 
Oct, 2 vveveeeee 12.10 11.80 eas unchanged. . shippers prefer making delivery. With ne OS Es p+ rH 80 39 
Sept. 25 ..se+0 He see 12:36 Cuicaco.—With the advance in wheat the strength shown in coarse grains the Nashville** |... 61 58 85 67 *] 
Sept aeawees 12.90 12.45 12.10 yesterday, buyers have shown a little last few days, most of. the large dealers Portland, Oregon... 72 os + = 
Se eee 13.55 12.80 12.60 more interest and have purchased a trifle jJo9k for some improvement in prices. Senttlo Reaakeda ten a3 4 $e 45 
Bey 2 ssnseees ‘os see rags more freely. Canadian flour continues to The advance in barley has had the effect 9 °°" *""""""" ed = besd pa F 
May in* |... 16.20 15.05 13.85 be more salable than northwestern spring of curtailing purchases of that grain for Totals .......... 55 49 81 68 a 
May} ..c.ccece 15.45 14.30 13.05 clears. Average 95 per cent Canadian feed, Flour output for week ending Oct. 9 at all : 
a - eeeeeee ote aye et flour quoted here at $9.75@10, jute; same Southwestern markets lower, with of- shave pes ows ga Serenes of 6 per cent 4 
March Lb seeece . . ° - y rac . . 0 . . 
ep ipeecens 14.65 13.70 1249 grade from Northwest, around $10.15@ ferings more liberal. The excellent > > Roy Deketa enh tows mite, Ghee | 
Jan, 2 vseseeeee 15.35 14.35 be pe 10.30, jute. weather, together with the good fall pas- side of Minneapolis and Duluth. J 
BOs. 1 ccéusctes 14,25 13.10 ° ae ical a aH = age _ ail buvi Jeryv lit- +Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
Ree 4 12.70 11.70 10.75 Kansas Crry.- Inquiry for flour slight turage, has curtailed buying. Very lit wah Gaueaiiek bn’ am olan ’ 
ly improved this week, but mills report tle demand from the East, as that market tFlour made by group of southwestern 
*Crop year high point. consummation of few sales. What busi- is overstocked. No particular improve- mills outside of Kansas City. 3 
An approximate average quotation for ness is being done is with the better class ment in southern demand. Oat feed aun Gan tee states mills, in- ‘| 
bran of all types in both eastern and of trade for sacked flour. However, sharply lower, with mixers out of the ceFlour made by southeastern mills, in- : 
western markets as reported on Oct. 9 round lot buying is greatly needed to market; considerable is being stored, an- cluding Nashville. 
SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS A} 
our and millfeed quotations, as reported to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, Oct. 12. Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 140-lb jutes; millfeed per 
ton ked in 100-lb sacks. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. : 
UR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville ra 
Spring 0966 DMM chines a bh cess eveeuney ee’ $10.40@10.80 $$11.50@11.90 $.....@....- $11.00@11.70 $.....@..... $$11.75@12.00 $11.75@12.25 $12.25@13.00 $11.25@11.85 $11.50@11.80 i 
Spr tHE AOOEE v cuececawnvanaseess 10.15@10.40 $11.15@11.55 .....@.....  10.50@11.00 .....@.....  $11.25@11.50 10.90@11.50 11.25@12.25 10.95@11.55 .....@..... ! 
Spr Pet SIRNN eS Fes ob ie sT eK eeeeedeskve® 9.50@10.00 8.25@ 8.75 + ee “9 Serre errs see ee ee OS Sa rhs yas . 
Har ter SP MAUORG: bie ch is wie cas veeds 10.50 @10.75 6-@..... = 10.75@11.15 = 10.60@11.00 —..... @....  $11.50@11.75 =11.35@11.75 11.25@12.25 11.00@11.60 11.00@11.45 f 
Hat ORY UNNI a 5 be 505K toe ens ieee ees 10.20@10.50 .-@.....  10.15@10.50 10.00@10.50 .....@..... $11.00@11.25 11.00@11.50 .....@.... 10.60@11.10  .....@..... 7 
Har UGE DUE: ori dare stasads screen 9.50@ 9.75 .@. a ee aa fee Pee Serres ee Bciccs , seocsQPecess  encatabatens z 
Soft winte ROBE 5 ies encceete eaves. 10.30@10.75 EM@iccces crcctbvatvs SS0EROO @ $10.25@10.50 .....@... 11.25@12.00 .....@..... $11.25@12.25 ‘ 
Soft sae Straight Se ie pe 10.00 @ 10.25 caecante “Sdcewas 10.00 @10.50 @ *t9.00@ 9.25 *9.75@10.75 10.75@11.50 9.75@10.50 %$10.00@10.50 ( 
Soft > gl re rere 8.50@ 8.90 Mitten KgaaQeciice 8.60@ 9.00 @ juatGbeeaay. -sesn8Reee 2O.SOGILGG sic Qivicss cence Oe ; 
Rye flout, WINE 14.65 4.0205 peeves sanckessuces 8.75@ 9.25 oS) ieee! SSaeeesee ee @ 9.00@ 9.50 oe 9.25@10.00 re ie ot Beicds : 
RYO four; GENE 6c cavigieerbsrocsbercces 8.00@ 8.25 TAN TR aside cicte’ © “Siena cle case @ 8.25@ 8.75 2.@.. ae re -@.. e yee 
EED— 
Seting beh < scesebe cs blouse rar ck kenb eens 32.00 @ 33.00 30.00 @31.00 0 cee oo cece eres Pere --@.. 39.00 @ 40.00 41.00 @ 42.00 +» @38.50 --+@36.50 occce Docces 
Band witht Wee «cole lulis rux¥eres Che iies 32.50 @ 33.00 .@. 27.00@28.00 .....@..... =~ oP se een er -@39.00 ee Seo ee 
Gott wintel MiMi cc i ieescintoer eek tabtee ue 32.00@32.50 2... @scce. veces @seeee  81.00@32.00 i 43.00@44.00  42.00@43.00 - @39.50 e yee 30.00 @31.00 
Standard ‘ yn shorts)......... 39.00@40.00  30.00@34.00 28.00@30.00 .....@35.00 Tie 41.00@42.00 44.00@45.00  42.00@46.00 @38.50  43.00@44.00 
Flour Medina tater shartep ee 50.00951.00 49.00@50.00  32.00@34.00  36.50@38.00 Fe 56.00@57.00  54.00@55.00  47.00@50.00 --@49.5 ey ee 
BOE Cg . ci camcpyele ts ehennk es sous son has 65.00@66.00 55.00@63.00 .....@..... = se wes -@70.00  72.00@74.00 -@74.00 5 eee | ee 


Montana standard patent 
+$10.60@10.75 


Dakota standard patent 


$10.75 @11.00 
tCotton 98's, 


Straight (49’s) Cut-off (49's) Kansas standard patent 


-@. $11.00 @11.20 $10.50 @10.75 t$11.00@11.50 
"Nashville prices basis f.0,b, Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed, 


Family patent (49's) 
San Francisco 
“Includes near-by straights, 
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GRAIN DEALERS’ ANNUAL MEETING 





National Association Holds Convention in Minneapolis — Work Done by 
Grain Trade Upheld—Activities of Past Year Reviewed 
—Plans Made for Future Work 


The twenty-fourth annual convention 
of the Grain Dealers’ National Associa- 
tion is in session this week in Minneapo- 
lis. The mw t session was held Mon- 
day at the New Palace Theatre. All the 
subsequent meetings are being held in the 
West Hotel. By the time of the opening 
session upwards of 600 people had regis- 
tered. It is expected that before the 
close this number will be more than 
doubled. 

Some difficulty was experienced in get- 
ting the delegates together for the open- 
ing session. Fred W. Haigh, of Toledo, 
Ohio, with W. W. Cummings, of Toledo, 
at the piano, led in community singing 
to get the convention started. After the 
singing of the national anthem, Rev. J. 
T. Bergen, pastor of the First Presby- 
terian Church of Minneapolis, delivered 
the invocation. 

The Hon. J. E. Meyers, mayor of Min- 
neapolis, welcomed the delegates. He 
advised them not to stay too long in Min- 
neapolis, because it might make them dis- 
satisfied with their home towns on their 
return. He advised the grain men to see 
how much service they could render to 
humanity, and not how much they could 
get out of business in the way of re- 
muneration. He said that the business 


interests of the country were now laying | 


the foundation for the new order of 
things, and each should ask himself what 
part he was taking in it, and added that, 
the more civilized we become, the more 
dependent we are upon others, making 
co-operation essential between all inter- 
ests 
WELCOME BY MR. BENSON 


B. F. Benson, president of the Minne- 
apolis Chamber of Commerce, extended 
reetings on behalf of the grain trade. 

e said: 

“We have had some of the great prob- 
lems you have had, and have come 
through it all. We have been investi- 
gated, had the spotlight turned on us, 
been x-rayed, but we are still function- 
ing and making progress. A good many 

. of our friends misunderstand us. 
know of no business or enterprise in this 
mg nation of ours that is more unsel- 

sh, that understands the problems of 

business and that meets them more 
squarely, energetically and sanely than 
the organized grain interests, of our 
country. 

“A little over two years ago the great 
test was on. It was not to our liking, 
but we stood at attention, ready to sup- 
port, and did support, the programme 
necessary to help win the World War. 
Almost the impossible was asked of the 
grain interests. To deliver over 100,- 
000,000 bus of grain and flour to the 
allies overseas the grain interests got 
back of Mr. Hoover and Mr. Barnes and 
the others ‘in authority. It was because 
that vast organization was headed by 
real, honest grain men of experience that 
we came out of the conflict with consid- 
erable credit, because unselfishly we took 
our place, counted not the cost, and we 
are proud of the splendid achievement 
recorded. 

“We have many problems ahead of us 
in this reconstruction period, but the 
manner in which those of the past have 
been solved must be a splendid guaranty 
for the future.” 


SECRETARY HOLMBERG SPEAKS 


His excellency, J. A. A. Burnquist, 
governer of Minnesota, was to have been 
present to extend a welcome on behalf of 
the state, but found it impossible to at- 
tend. However, he sent Secretary of 
Agriculture Holmberg in his stead. Mr. 
Holmberg stated that it was not neces- 
sary to add anything in the nature of a 
welcome, and continued: 

“Many of the luxuries of life are made 
possible by the much condemned mid- 
diemen. Famine conditions would set in 
within a comparatively brief period of 
time if the present methods of distribu- 
tion should cease to function. The pro- 


ducer, distributor and consumer must co- 
— together for the good of all. 

re commerce has flourished, there 
civilization has advanced. The comfort 


and happiness of our people are directly 
dependent upon our business conditions. 
Commercial development is necessary to 
human progress. However, our farmers 
must do more than produce, our factories 
must do more than turn out merchandise, 
our distributors must do more than dis- 
tribute, and our wage earners must do 
more than collect their wage, because, if 
material reward is the only thing we are 
all after, there is little hope for a peace- 
ful solution of our problems.” 

In closing, Secretary Holmberg made 
a plea for the farmer. He advised the 
grain men to take him into their confi- 
dence and to help him solve his individual 
problems. 


RESPONSE BY B. E. CLEMENT 


The response on behalf of the grain 
trade was made by B. E. Clement, of 
Waco, president of the Texas Grain 
Dealers’ Association. Mr. Clement said 
on behalf of the grain dealers that 
whether they came from the crowded 
manufacturing centers of the East, the 
cotton states of the South, the Rocky 
Mountain regions or the Pacific slope, 
whether they came from the barren 
wastes of the West or the rich, produc- 
tive states of the great Mississippi valley, 
whether they represented large capital 
and big business or a small capital and 
limited business, they had come to Min- 
neapolis conscious of their usefulness to 
mankind. He said that the great na- 
tional organization was typical of the in- 
dividual, and that each brought to the 
convention his enthusiastic support; that 
the grain dealer has never doubted his 
usefulness, for every moment of his life 
is filled with demands upon his mental 
and financial resources to supply the 
wants of humanity. The grain dealer is 
everywhere doing his useful service, 
transmitting into channels of trade the 
great products of the farm. He sup- 
plies the producer with machinery to 
move the crop at harvest time, protecting 
him against an abnormal price reduction 
and distributing the surplus later, this 
time protecting the consumer against an 
equally abnormal increase in price. 

Mr. Clement added: “The professional 
organizer is abroad in the land. He is 
telling the producer that he ought, to get 
more for his products, and the consumer 
that he should pay less for what he buys. 
He is urging the organization of co- 
operative societies. This can be success- 
fully done if the farmers quit farming 
and go into grain merchandising. When 
they do this they replace one set of so- 
called middlemen for another. The com- 
petitive system we have now cannot be 
surpassed.” 

Commenting on the trend of the times, 
Mr. Clement said that the department 
of agriculture in Texas was already func- 
tioning as a grain distributing agency. 
He referred to a bill presented at the 
last session of Congress to appropriate 
$100,000,000 and place it at the disposal 
of the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture to build up a grain distributing 
agency. He said that if this was allowed 
to go through, it would destroy the basic 
principles of Americanism, and added: 
“Conscious of our efficiency, knowing the 
power of the competitive system of open 
and free markets, we would stay the 
hand of class radicalism and _ political 
expediency. We are gathered here to 
counsel one another on the issues affect- 
ing our business and are glad to come 
to Minneapolis and Minnesota, the state 
that has produced such men as James 
J. Hill, Frank H. Peavey and Julius 
H. Barnes.” 


ADDRESS BY PRESIDENT GOODRICH 


President P. E. Goodrich, of Win- 
chester, Ind., gave an accounting of his 
stewardship for the last two years. He 
said that he would not attempt to enu- 
merate the activities of the association 
during his term of office, but would leave 
that to Secretary Quinn. He said that 
what the country needed was not more 
legislation but more work, that increase 
in production and the practice of thrift 
would bring the country back to a sane 


. Agriculture 


basis again. He said that the Grain 
Dealers’ National Association in its 23 
years of existence had never been under 
suspicion by the Department of Justice, 
it stood for the betterment of trade, the 
eradication of trade abuses, was workin 
for the interest of all concerned, an 
stood for a square deal and no special 
privileges. He added that the associa- 
tion was doing things for grain dealers 
whether they were members of the asso- 
ciation or not. 

Speaking of the many arbitration cases 
that were put up to the association for 
adjudication, President Goodrich urged 
that the members do everything possible 
to settle their own differences and not to 
place them before the association for 
arbitration unless as a last resort. 

Speaking of the farmers’ co-operative 
societies that have been formed, Presi- 
dent Goodrich stated that the grain deal- 
ers were not opposed to combinations of 
farmers, but were opposed to the class 
legislation which these farmers’ com- 
panies ask for. He said that the total 
cost of handling grein, including trans- 
portation, terminal charges, interest, etc., 
did not exceed 10 per cent of the price 
paid by the consumer, 

President Goodrich advocated the fol- 
lowing: abolishing of the Federal Trade 
Commission, because it is performing no 
real service; that the Department of 
make changes in grain 
grades not oftener than every three 
years; that the name of the Grain Deal- 
ers’ National Association be changed to 
the National Grain Dealers’ Association, 
because the present form is somewhat 
awkward; that the association indorse 
the action of Secretary Meredith, of the 
Department of Agriculture, at recent 
hearings on grain grades, on account of 
the honest efforts he was making to de- 
cide the various problems on their mer- 
its; recommended the organizing of a 
policy committee for the association. 

President Goodrich also urged the 
adoption of a motto for the association, 
and recommended “Our Country First.” 
He said this would stand for one country, 
one flag, one language, and respect for 
law and order. In closing, President 
Goodrich deplored the action of some 
manufacturers in bribing train crews in 
order to secure empty cars in times of 
transportation congestion. 


SECRETARY QUINN’S REPORT 


Charles Quinn, of Toledo, secretary- 
treasurer of the association, read his re- 
port, which in part follows: 

“The legislative policy of the Grain 
Dealers’ National Association has ever 
been a progressive one. We do not op- 
pose bills in Congress just because they 
are proposed by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor or the farmers or any 
other class. We oppose them only after 
we are convinced that they are not for 
the best interests of the country as a 
whole. 

“We oppose all bills that have for their 
aim the destruction of the middleman, 
because we know that the commerce of 
the nation cannot be successful without 
him. It does not follow from this that 
the association would oppose the abate- 
ment of the abuses that are rightfully 
attributed to the middlemen. Economic 
waste cannot be indefinitely practiced 
with impunity by any nation, no matter 
how rich it may be. 

“We oppose all schemes of the social- 
ists to unite government and business, 
because we know from bitter experience 
that governmental paternalism is only 
another name for inefficiency. 

“We opposed, as a matter of course, 
government ownership of the railroads 
and the telegraph lines, for we know that 
such ownership breeds bureaucrats and 
not experts. 

“It is not difficult to define the policy 
of the association in legislative matters. 
It is simply one of common sense based 
upon the experience of the past. This 
policy has been followed with success for 
years by the able chairman of your legis- 
lative committee, who will give the con- 
vention a lengthy report on the legis- 
lative situation as it presents itself today 
on the eve of a presidential election. 

“The records of the association show 
that 71 bills and resolutions affecting the 
grain trade were introduced in the House 
and Senate of the United States since 
the last annual convention. Nine of these 
measures went into the legislative hopper 
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in the closing days of the first session 
of the Sixty-sixth Congress, and 62 bills 
were introduced in the sécond session 
which began in December and ended ip 
June. Of the 71 bills introduced in both 
branches of Congress, 56 were introduced 
in the House and nine in the Senzvie. 
Three were House resolutions, one a S; :)- 
ate resolution, and two were Senate joint 
resolutions. 

“Most of the 71 bills, as might be «x- 

ted, could be properly classified «s 
elonging to the so-called “reconstriic- 
tion” period. Of these bills, 31 are in ‘hie 
interests of the farmers. They are along 
the usual lines, except that the wir 
brought forth’ several bills and reso) )- 
tions such as the one introduced by Seia- 
tor Gronna, of North Dakota, which ))-- 
vided for discontinuing the purchase ; 
sale of grain by the government. ‘I his 
bill created much excitement in the tride 
because it sought to discontinue {he 
wheat guaranty before its expiration by 
statutory limitation on June 1, last. ‘I jie 
entire grain and milling trades fous)t 
this bill, which was introduced on Fel), 2 
and reported out three days later, wi')- 
out giving the trade an opportunity to 
be heard. The Grain Dealers’ National 
Association and its affiliated bodies, as 
well as the grain exchanges of the coin- 
try, compelled the author of the bil! to 
grant a hearing, and the measure was 
defeated. It was never brought to a vote 
in Congress. 

-“One of the bills to which the associa- 
tion gave considerable attention was {hie 
feed measure introduced by Congressi)n 
Haugen, chairman of the House comniit- 
tee on agriculture. In this measure \\r. 
Haugen made the laudable effort to se- 
cure the passage of a bill that would 
make the feed laws of the various states 
uniform as to their requirements, ‘he 
measure he introduced was yery imper- 
fect, but he showed a commendable spirit 
of fairness to the feed and grain men, 
and stated that he would be only too g!ad 
to rewrite the bill so that it would niet 
the objections offered by the trade. [le 
had not completed the work of rewriting 
it when Congress adjourned. This is one 
of the measures that the trade may look 
for soon after the new Congress mec'\s.” 

Secretary Quinn in his report showed 
that the total membership in the asso- 
ciation on Oct. 9, 1920, was 4,723, an in- 
crease of 416 in the last year. 

Booster prizes were awarded to the 
following: D. M. Cash, first; Alex W. 
Kay, second; E. F. Huber, of the \Me- 
Caull-Dinsmore Co., Minneapolis, third; 
H. E. Botsford, of H. C. Carson & (o., 
Detroit, fourth. In addition to thse, 
prizes were awarded to James E. (on- 
nor, of St. Louis, and Miss Helen Kivht, 
of Indianapolis. 

The financial statement showed total 
receipts for the year of $78,901, and ex- 
penditures of $57,068. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT SOCIALISM 


After a brief recess at noon, the con- 
vention was called to order again at 2:15 
p-m., the first speaker on the programe 
being Peter W. Collins, of Boston. \r. 
Collins took as his subject, “The Truth 
About Socialism.” He has been leciur- 
ing on this subject for a number of 
years, and his talk created consider«!)le 
enthusiasm among those present. In part 
he said: 

“We are in a so-called progressive 
But unfortunately it is an age of fads, 
fancies and ‘isms’ that are misleading 
hundreds of thousands of well in‘cn- 
tioned people. The one ‘ism’ that is, 
more than any other, creating bitterness 
and hatred in the hearts of the working 
people is Bolshevism. It teaches a «\oc- 
trine which people do not underst:nd. 
If they actually knew what it was, they 
would get away from it so fast that they 
would be frightened to death for cver 
having had anything to do with it. 

“This doctrine of Bolshevism is hidden 
from the ear and mind by the big-sownd- 
ing words of the college and univer.ity. 
It does not come from the working ))c0- 
ple at all. In the language of the pain 
people, it means the denial of any crea- 
tive force in society outside of the con- 
ditions under which men work. !' is 
atheism, pure and simple, and the denial 
of God. 

“The leaders declare it to be a doctrine 
and movement of the workers, for the 


(Continued on page 194.) 
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WHEAT GROWERS WILL TAKE ACTION 


TO PREVENT RECESSIONS IN PRICE 


\sHtneton, D. C., Oct.. 9.—Wheat 
growers in the states of Kansas, Montana 
and Washington have urged the federal 
government, through the National Board 
of l'arm Organizations, to take action to 
prevent further price recessions in the 
grain and produce markets, which they 


- 
= 


charge have been caused by speculation 
and manipulation on the Chicago Board 
of ‘Irade. 

\ meeting of agricultural producers 


will be held here on Oct. 12 and 13 to 
consijer representations to the govern- 
me! 
ong the protests received here this 
week was the following from Great Falls, 
Mon 


> 


an 


, in behalf of the farmers of Mon- 
tana, voice our indignant protest against 
speciilative manipulations tending to low- 


er vheat prices to starvation basis, con- 
side: ing high costs, seed, labor and ma- 
chinery, all of which was purchased 
maxinum prices after three years of 
drouth. We ask immediate relief through 
you, requesting presentation our protest 
pro] r authorities. 


“(Signed) W. L. Beers, 
“Montana Farmers’ Union. 

“C. O. WaLpEN, 
“Montana Grain Growers.” 

The following telegram was received 
fron’ Spokane: 

“\\ heat farmers of United States have 
produced wheat under abnormal condi- 
tions. everything entering into produc- 
tion of crop at war time prices. Now 
pay day has come and wheat has dropped 


more than 50e per bushel within the past 
week with prospects of a further de- 
cline, through the manipulation of the 
Chicago Board of Trade and other specu- 
lators throughout the country. Farmers 
resent such manipulations and are just 
wondering if something could not be done 
to stim the tide of declining prices which 
if continued will mean poverty and ad- 
versity to many thousands of wheat 


farmers. 
“(Signed) A. A, Exmorer, 
“A. D. Cross.” 


The following reply to these telegrams 
has been sent by Charles A. Lyman, sec- 
retary of the National Board of Farm 
Organizations: 

“Declines in farm prices absolutely un- 
warranted and justify position taken in 
your \clegram. We have joined in call 
for netional meeting here next Tuesday 
and \Vednesday when organized action, 
wheat, live stock, wool men and others 
will demand that government take cog- 
nizanve of speculators’ manipulations and 


of ir discrimination for financing 
ord marketing of farm products.” 
Joun J. Marrinan. 


Combine to Stop Wheat Sales 
Kansas Crry, Mo., Oct. 9.—If, by any 
chance, the purpose of the United States 





Wheat Growers’ Association should be 
carrie’ out, wheat sales by farmers in 
the United States and Canada would 
cease 1t 8 p.m. on Oct. 25, and not be re- 
sume’ until choice wheat is selling at $3 
per by at the terminal markets. A proc- 
lamation to this effect, signed by W. F. 
McMichael, president of the association, 


has heen widely distributed. Mr. Mc- 
Michac! states: 
“We ask all presidents of county and 


local wheat growers’ associations to call 
specia! meetings of their members Oct. 25 
to ratify this proclamation and take 
steps \o render it effective. 


“We further invite agricultural col- 
leges, farm experiment stations, state 
boards of agriculture, national, state and 
county farm bureaus, chambers of com- 


merce, union labor and all organizations 
and ociations interested in the public 
welfare and prosperous times to indorse 
and cncourage this international effort 
of wheat growers to stabilize the world’s 
greatc-t food crop at cost of production, 


to the end that farmers be not bank- 
rupted and incapacitated to continue the 
production of wheat. 

“We believe that the decline in the price 
of wheat below half the cost of produc- 
tion affects all classes of citizens disas- 


pegs. and will, if not reversed, result in 
an industrial and financial panic equal to 
any preceding ones,” 

R. E. Sreruine. 


Reported Combine Influences Market 
Cuicaco, Iut., Oct. 9—A report from 
Wichita, Kansas, that the United States 
Wheat Growers’ Association had, through 
its president, ordered a wheat strike for 
Oct. 25, was responsible for part of the 
advance of 6c bu in wheat futures today. 


C. H. CHatien. 





STATEMENT TO PRESIDENT 


Federation Lays Case for Equal Ocean Rates 
on Wheat and Flour Before Presi- 
dent Wilson 


The following statement of the situa- 
tion regarding discriminatory ocean rates 
on wheat and flour was submitted to 
President Wilson on behalf of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation last week: 

The flour milling industry of the Unit- 
ed States—embracing several thousand 


wheat to other countries, and there un- 
dersell the American miller. 


Immediate protest was filed by the . 


Millers’ National Federation with the 
United States Shipping Board; dele- 
gates appeared at Washington on differ- 
ent occasions, and had several confer- 
ences and hearings with the Shipping 
Board officials, without result, other than 
that the Shipping Board finally, on June 
18, issued a statement as per inclosed 
copy marked “A.” 

This “decision” or “opinion,” in its 
third “whereas,” not only ignored the 
weight of evidence which had been pre- 
sented, but was, in itself, contradictory 
as will be noted by comparison of the 
second “whereas” and the final “resolu- 
tion.” 

This announcement was hailed by the 
private steamship operators as an official 
justification of the unwarranted and un- 
precedented differential then in effect, 
and it has since been impossible to se- 
cure any redress through that channel. 
The differential of 25c per 100 lbs, and 
even more, has since been and remains in 
force. 

The purpose of the United States 
Shipping Board, carrying out the ex- 
pressed desire of Congress, has been un- 
derstood to be to promote, in every le- 
gitimate way, the export of American 





ployment of labor. 
United States is for export. 


rail or water. 


export of the raw material. 





UNITED STATES CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
RESOLUTION ON OCEAN RATES 


As a result of the able presentation of the millers’ case in the matter 
of discriminatory ocean rates by Mr. Bernard J, Rothwell and Mr. Frank 
Kell, the board of directors of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, acting on the advice of the Chamber’s committee on foreign trade, 
has passed the following recommendation: 


“Inasmuch as the United States Shipping Board was created to develop 
American foreign and domestic commerce, it should not follow any arbi- 
trary practice in rate making which gravely disturbs an important manu- 
facturing industry, involving heavy investment of capital and large em- 
A large percentage of the normal flour milling in the 
The development of export business was made 
possible by the fact that ocean transportation rates on wheat and on flour 
have customarily been very close. Flour and wheat rates have always been 
and are today practically identical in inland transportation, whether by 
The maintenance for many months past of an excessive 
ocean freight differential in favor of wheat has resulted in a serious falling 
off of American export business in flour while stimulating an enormous 
This must inevitably have a very bad effect, 
not only on the American milling industry, but also on many collateral 
industries and the interests of both the American producer and consumer. 

“It is, therefore, recommended that the board of directors of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States go on record as being opposed 
to any unwarranted discrimination in ocean rates between wheat and flour, 
and that this expression be conveyed to the United States Shipping Board.” 








independent competing establishments— 
is in a situation of the utmost gravity. 

It arises, chiefly,. from the almost en- 
tire stoppage of the export of flour, while 
the export of wheat has, for several 
months past, been upon an unprecedented 
scale. 

During 11 years—1904 to 1914—ocean 
freight rates on flour averaged .825c 
per 100 Ibs more than on wheat; the dif- 
ference ranging from .157c to .578¢ per 
100 Ibs. 

This differential was a matter of re- 
peated discussion and conferences be- 
tween the Millers’ National Federation 
and the steamship companies represented 
in the North Atlantic Conference, and, 
just prior to the outbreak of the Euro- 
pean war, the steamship managers had its 
further reduction under consideration. 

In inland transportation, whether by 
rail or water, wheat and flour have al- 
ways moved at almost identically the 
same rate per 100 lbs. 

The United States Shipping Board 
early last spring put into effect an ocean 
rate on wheat from Atlantic ard Gulf 
ports to United Kingdom ports of 40c 
per 100 lbs, and on flour 65c per 100 
lbs, or a differential, practically, five 
times greater than had been enforced un- 
der private ownership and operation. 
Private owners immediately followed the 
lead. 

The inevitable result quickly followed 
—the American miller could not possibly 
compete with the foreign miller grind- 
ing American wheat; so that the latter 
not only supplied his home market, but 
could export flour milled from American 


manufactures. In the case of flour, Con- 
gress, in the enactment of the Food Ad- 
ministration law and in the creation of 
the Grain Corporation, directed that 
preferential treatment be given to the ex- 
port of flour rather than of wheat. 

The flour millers of the United States, 
having in mind the practical equality of 
inland transportation rates on wheat and 


‘flour which have always prevailed, and 


the narrow differential formerly imposed 
by private ocean carriers, concede that 
wheat and flour should yield the same net 
rate to the ship; but they insist that this 
result should not be arrived at by com- 
parison of cost of loading and unload- 
ing flour by obsolete, injurious, hazard- 
ous, manual labor, rope-sling methods, 
and that of loading and unloading wheat 
by the most approved mechanical appli- 
ances. 

Thoroughly efficient mechanical appli- 
ances for the transmission, loading and 
unloading of flour and other package car- 
go from cars or piers into and out of 
ship’s hold are available, but neither the 
steamship lines nor the railroads, jointly 
using port terminals, have adopted such 
machinery, although its cost is far from 
being prohibitive; its efficiency is capable 
of demonstration, and they are aware of 
its availability. 

The Millers’ National Federation be- 
lieves that the failure to adopt such me- 
chanical methods is inexcusable; that 
such machinery would equalize cost of 
loading and unloading, if not, indeed, 
make that of flour the less expensive; 
and that the milling industry of the 
United States should not be penalized be- 
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cause the carriers. fail to provide such 
mechanical equipment. 

Other reasons advanced by private 
steamship operators (the Shipping Board 
has never been specific as to any reason) 
are specious, are capable of refutation, 
and repeatedly have been refuted. 

The American wheat farmer is gravely 
injured by the destruction of the export 
flour trade. This causes an unwarranted 
depreciation in price he receives, because 
of the greatly lessened demand from 
American mills, European governments 
—now practically the sole foreign buyers 
—have combined their operations, and 
by skillful manipulation are dominating 
our speculative markets to the disad- 
vantage of the American producer. 

The American dairy industry suffers 
heavily from the decline in export of 
flour, because of the consequent shortage 
and higher cost of mill offals, a most im- 
portant item in cattle feeding, which se- 
riously affects the production of milk 
and butter. 

The American flour milling industry 
now finds itself in, perhaps, the most 
critical condition in which it ever has 
been placed. Domestic consumption of 
flour does not permit the operation of 
more than 60 per cent of existing flour 
milling capacity; in other words, the av- 
erage American flour mill—in the ab- 
sence of export trade—cannot be operat- 
ed much more than half time. The kill- 
ing off of export trade and the entry, 
duty free, of Canadian flour into United 
States markets (export trade of Cana- 
dian mills being similarly affected) has 
concentrated fierce competition upon our 
domestic trade, resulting in an orgy of 
price cutting, continuation of which, for 
even a comparatively brief time, will wipe 
out a large number of milling concerns of 
moderate capacity. 

The Millers’ National Federation, on 
behalf of this vitally important industry, 
therefore respectfully prays that you will 
promptly take such action in the premises 
as lies within your authority and as jus- 
tice and the necessities of the situation 
warrant. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Export Trapve Commirree or MILuers’ 

NationaL FepEration, 

B. J. Rorawety, Chairman. 


Mitters’ Nationa FEpErATION, 
A. P. Hussanp, Secretary. 


Exhibit A 

Promulgated by United States Ship- 
ping Board, June 18, 1920. 

Whereas, Representatives of certain 
millers’ associations have appeared be- 
fore the Shipping Board with the request 
that the board establish a parity in rates 
on wheat and flour to continental ports; 
and ; 

Whereas, There now exists a rate on 
flour representing a differential of 25c 
higher than wheat; and 

Whereas, It appears that said differen- 
tial is justified on the basis of difference 
in the cost of transportation and the dis- 
similarity of the two commodities from 
a transportation standpoint; therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the board is not in fa- 
vor of establishing a uniform horizontal 
differential between the rate on wheat 


and flour, but that, on the contrary, rates- 


should be established according to the 
respective and changing conditions sur- 
rounding these commodities in regard to 
the respective relations between the two; 
or in like manner between any other 
manufactured product or raw material. 





BROKER’S COSTLY ERROR 

Curicaco, I11., Oct. 9.—Selling of 1,- 
000,000 bus of wheat for December de- 
livery on Friday was instrumental in 
making the lowest price for that day. It 
was discovered later that the order 
should have read 1,000 bus instead of 
1,000,000 bus, the biggest error of the 
kind on record. It took two days to get 
the wheat back, and resulted in a loss of 
around $40,000. Some of the brokers 
were offered buying orders, but these 
were so large that a number declined to 
assume the risk. Under present trading 
rules, brokers are responsible for all 
orders they execute. The broker who had 
the order originally was a young man 
who has only been in the pit a few 
months. The firm is retaining him and 
pocketing the loss. 

C. H. Cuatten. 
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ACTION ON FEDERATION’S RATE 


APPEAL PROMISED “IN SHORT TIME” 


Wasurnoton, D. C., Oct. 18.—(Special Telegram)—The appeal of the Millers’ 
National Federation to President Wilson for relief from the present ocean rates 
on flour has been referred to Admiral Benson, chairman of the Shipping Board, 
who has informed Mr. Tumulty, secretary to the President, that “the matter is 
now under advisement by the board,” and that “there is likely to be action on it 


within a short time.” 


Thus the Millers’ National Federation finds itself the victim of a typical vicious 


cycle. 


After vainly trying to obtain action by the Shipping Board on its appeal 


for lower ocean rates on grain, with parity between wheat and flour, it carried 


the matter to the President. 
routine. 


body. It was never brought to the personal attention of the President. 


At the White House the matter was treated as 
It was a Shipping Board matter, and must hence be referred to that 


It was 


merely referred back to the office from which the Federation sought to appeal 
when it presented the brief to the President. 

At the Shipping Board today it was stated that the matter came from the 
White House without recommendation; that, as there was no request for informa- 
tion or action, it was just a routine reference of a matter that ought to have 


come there in the first instance. 


It is probable, however, that the effort to interest the President in the issue 
will have the effect of speeding up action by the Shipping Board. At least at the 
chairman’s office of that body today very positive assurances. were given that 
the Shipping Board would make an announcement regarding the matter within 
“a very short time.” This was represented, of course, as an eventuality that 
would have transpired even though the millers had not sought to appeal from the 


inaction of the board. 


Joun J. Marrinan. 








HOLLAND MARKETS DULL 


Buyers of Flour Scarce in Netherlands, 
Where Mills Have Reduced Prices 
Still Further 


Lonnon, Ene., Oct. 12.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—Netherlands markets are dull, and 
buyers are scarce. Home mills have re- 
duced prices further two guilders. Ameri- 
can patents are offered at 44@46 guild- 
ers, clears and Kansas straights at 40@41 


guilders. 
C. F. G. Rarxes. 





KELLY COMPANY EXPANSION 


Purchases 1,200-Bbl Mill of the Reno Flour 
Mills Co. at Hutchi a, Ka 
Reno Company Retires 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Oct. 9.—No great 
astonishment was occasioned among mill- 
ers this week by the announcement that 
the Wm. Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas, had purchased the 1,200-bbl mill 
there of the Reno Flour Mills Co. For 
three or four months it has been known 
that the Reno company desired to dis- 
pose of the property, and the Kelly 
company, because of its need for more 
capacity and its announcement a few 
months ago that it proposed the early 
building of a new mill, was regarded as 
the logical purchaser. Negotiations were, 
meanwhile, conducted by the Reno com- 
pany with other milling concerns at 
Hutchinson, Lyons and Salina, but the 
Kelly company’s cash offer ultimately 
secured the property for it. 

The Wm. Kelly company, established 
14 years ago, has been one of the sound 
milling successes of the Southwest. An 
operative miller at Great Bend in early 
days, William Kelly later owned and op- 
erated the Monarch mill, at Hutchinson, 
in partnership with W. E. Carr. In 1895 
he retired from that connection, organ- 
ized the present company and built a 
350-bbl mill at Hutchinson. His princi- 
al active associate was Charles A. Green- 
ee, secretary of the company. From 
time to time the mill was enlarged to 
take care of the steadily expanding and 
constantly well established mill brand 
business, so that the capacity of the 
original mill is now something over 1,000 
bbls. 

The Reno mill, now added to the Kelly 
property, will be operated as Mill B. 
The purchase from the Reno company is 
of the milling property only, and the 
brands of that concern will not be kept 
alive. The mill itself is a very fine and 
completely modern plant, built less than 
two years ago, electrically driven, with 
300,000 bus concrete storage, and ample 
warehouse and other facilities. 

The Reno Flour Mills Co. will entirely 
retire from milling, and liquidate. It is 





one of the few concerns which have en- 
gaged in milling in this field in many 
years past which did not prove success- 
ful. Unfamiliarity with milling on the 
ge of the company’s principal owners, 


combination with numerous turns of 


bad luck, finally brought the company 
into a situation where immediate aban- 
donment of the enterprise ‘became ad- 
visable. All obligations of the company 
are to be met, but it is understood that 
the sale of the property at much less than 
its cost and about half of its present 
value means a heavy loss to holders of 
common stock in the company, with the 
possibility of some shrinkage in the value 
of the preferred. R. E. Srerurne. 





CRITICIZES SHIPPING BOARD 

New York, N. Y., Oct. 9.—At a meet- 
ing of the New York Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Shipping Board was quite se- 
verely criticized by J. B. Smull, chairman 
of the committee on harbor and ship- 
ping, and President Wilson was request- 
ed immediately to appoint the five mem- 
bers necessary to give a full complement 
to the board. As at present constituted 
the membership consists of two men. It 
is claimed that this number is wholly in- 
sufficient to transact the large amount 
of business necessary to a proper admin- 
istration of the affairs over which the 
board has control. 

W. QuacKENBUSH. 





NO BREAD DECLINE IN TORONTO 

Toronto, Ont., Oct. 9.—The reduction 
of $1.50 bbl which has taken effect in the 
price of flour during the past two weeks 
has not resulted in a decline in price of 
bread in Toronto. Prices elsewhere in 
Canada are coming down, but bakers here 
state that in these cases the price had 
been higher than that in Toronto, which 
is 13c per loef. It is further pointed out 
that in the spring, when flour rose from 
$13.25 to $14.65 per bbl, the price of 
bread in Toronto was not advanced. 
However, it is reported that a reduction 
is coming in the near future. 





PRICE RECESSION INEVITABLE 

Wasurinoton, D. C., Oct. 9.—Inevitable 
price recession, notwithstanding artificial 
expedients to prevent breaks in the coun- 
try’s markets, is predicted in the monthly 
report on business conditions issued to- 
day by the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. Pointing out that natural 
laws are not respecters of persons, 
Archer Wall Douglas, chairman of the 
chamber’s committee on statistics, de- 
clares that neither price understandings 
nor withholding products from the mar- 
ket ever succeed for more than a very 
brief space of time in maintaining the 
price of any commodity. 

Joun J. Marrinay 





DEATH OF JAMES H. SHERMAN 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Oct. 9.—James H. 
Sherman, president of the Sherman En- 
gineering Co., Kansas City, and widely 
known throughout the Southwest as a 
flour and grain elevator construction en- 
gineer, died at the Research Hospital in 
Kansas City on Oct. 2. His death was 
due to the effects of an operation which 
was not expected to be of a serious na- 
ture. 

Mr. Sherman, who was born in Detroit, 


Mich., in 1884, secured his early train- 
ing with several large engineering com- 
panies, and in 1917 assisted in the or- 
anization of the Reyburn & Sherman 
onstruction Co. Returning to Kansas 
City at the close of the war from Camp 
Pike, where he served as a civilian en- 
gineer throughout the struggle, he formed 
the Sherman Engineering Co. and spe- 
cialized in the designing of mills and 
elevators. Mr. Sherman was an asso- 
ciate member of the American Society 
of Civil Engineers. 

For the present, at least, the business 
of the Sherman Engineering Co. will be 
conducted as heretofore. 

R. E. Sverre. 


CUBA UNDER MORATORIUM 


President of Island Government Suspends 
Cash Payments for 50 Days Against 
Documents 


Battimore, Mp., Oct. 12.—(Special 
Telegram)—The following cablegram, re- 
ceived yesterday from Cuba by J. Bol- 
giano & Son, of this city, is causing local 
merchants and manufacturers consider- 
able anxiety, and might also affect the 
mills: “The president of Cuba has de- 
creed a moratorium, suspending cash 
payments for 50 days against documents. 
If you have shipments of corn to Cuba, 
pending advice cancel shipments. Mer- 
chants here cannot pay for merchandise 
on arrival of drafts.” 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


CONVEYORS AT NORFOLK 


Port Commission Contracts for Special Flour 
Loading Machinery for Use at 
Army Base Piers 


New Yorx, N. Y., Oct. 9.—The port 
commission of Norfolk, Va., reports 
that it has definitely contracted for 
some units of conveying machinery to 
be used for the loading of flour from the 
army base piers. A line of horizontal 
electrical motor conveyors in series will 
be used, with double boom piling ma- 
chines to raise the sacks over the ship’s 
rail, and thence the sacks will be carried 
to the four corners of the hold by an 
automatic complex chute. This is the 
first actual achievement of its kind on 
the eastern seaboard. F. H. Price. 














SLOW LIQUIDATION OF LOANS 

Curicaco, Ixt., Oct. 9.—Bankers in the 
terminal markets are endeavoring to have 
interior bankers liquidate loans as rapid- 
ly as possible, but in the leading agricul- 
tural sections they are not meeting with 
the success desired. Loans on grain are 
regarded as the most liquid, but with the 
decline in prices of grains so that the 
farmer gets less than $2 for his wheat, 70 
@80c for his old corn and 42@45c for 
his oats, there is less disposition to sell, 
and offerings from the country have 
been materially reduced. 

The farmer is a poor loser, and is 
complaining that manipulation on the 
grain exchanges has caused the decline. 
When prices were 50c@$1.50 higher farm- 
ers were limited sellers and said cars 
prevented their marketing grain. When 
the Railroad Administration made a spe- 
cial effort last winter to put cars into 
the corn belt to move the grain, farmers 
refused to sell, because they could not 
get $1.40@1.50 for their corn. 

C. H. CHatren. 





CONFERENCE ON CREDIT 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Oct. 12.—(Special 
Telegram)—A_ national conference of 
growers of cereals, cotton, tobacco and 
perishables, held here today, appointed a 
committee to arrange a conference to- 
morrow with the cabinet and members of 
the Federal Reserve Board for the pur- 
pose of securing more liberal credit ar- 
rangements. 

The conference, which was attended by 
senators and representatives from the 
agricultural states, discussed the situa- 
tion developed by the break in the grain, 
produce and cotton markets, and agreed 
that the federal government should take 
action at once to protect the grower from 
loss through the receding market. This 
should take the form of some sort of 
credit extension by the Federal Reserve 
banks, it was agreed. 

Joun J. Marrinan, 
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DENOUNCES SPECULATION 


Governor Allen, of Kansas, Decries Chicago 
Board of Trade Practices, in Confer- 
ence With Wheat Growers 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Oct. 9.—Governor 
Henry J. Allen, of Kansas, in a confer. 
ence with wheat growers at Wichita, 
Kansas, last Wednesday, denounced the 
Chicago Board of Trade for alleged tia- 
nipulation of the wheat market. he 
governor also laid a part of the blame 
for the recent break in the wheat market 
on the government for not devising some 
method whereby Canadian wheat mizht 
be kept out of the United States mark cts. 
On these two matters he said: 

“The market prices, instead of follw- 
ing the natural law of supply and e- 
mand, are being abnormally affected by 
gamblers in grain futures. The Chicigo 
Board of Trade, inoperative during the 
war, again is subjecting natural law: to 
gambling in futures, and there will |e a 
demand, as soon as Congress conve ies, 
from the farmers for a law wiping out 
gambling in food products. 

“Canada has 250,000,000 bus of wi oat 
for the export trade. She is offeriny it 
to traders in the United States at a lower 
price than the American farmer «an 
afford to take. The speculative use mide 
of this price has driven the market down 
to a point where Kansas farmers today 
would lose $100,000,000 if they were to 
sell under the present manipulations.’ 

As a result of the conference, Goy- 
ernor Allen sent the following telegram 
to President Wilson, asking him to take 
some decisive action to remedy, if j0s- 
sible, the forces that have sent the price 
of wheat down: 

“The situation confronting the wiicat 
farmers of this section is rendered ex- 
ceedingly unfortunate by the sensational 
break in the market. The heavy and un- 
natural decline is believed to be due to 
two causes, the purchase in the United 
States of Canadian wheat and the ma- 
nipulation of prices by speculators upon 
the Chicago Board of Trade. 

“Since the removal of all tariff resiric- 
tions, and with the added advantage 
which Canada has in her money exchange 
and her cheaper cost of producing, slic is 
able to make a price lower than the 
United States farmer can afford to «ac- 
cept. This has been seized upon by the 
wheat gamblers as a means of driving 
our wheat prices down to Canadian levels. 
In case no relief can be granted by you 
under present laws for the protection of 
the home farmer against free Canadian 
wheat, then it is believed that some fa- 
vorable results might be obtained hy an 
investigation into the manipulation of 
the Chicago Board of Trade. 

“In the interest of the farmers of 
section who are menaced by an actual 
loss which will run into millions of «ol- 
lars, I am bringing this situation to your 
attention with the urgent request ‘hat 
you cause to be made a searching inv «sti- 
gation of the present operations in the 
wheat market by the Chicago Boar of 
Trade.” 


this 


R. E. Sreruino. 


Mr. Gates Declines to Answer 

Curicaco, I1r., Oct. 9.—President |. F. 
Gates, of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
when asked as to whether he would rvply 
to the statement of Governor Allen, of 
Kansas, that manipulation on the grain 
exchanges had forced prices down, de- 
clined to make any statement, as it is not 
the policy of the exchanges to rep!) to 
every assertion of politicians. 

C. H. Cat 





FRENCH GRAIN CONSUMPTION 
The total consumption of grai: in 
France for the coming year is estimted 
at 8,200,000 metric tons (seeds not in- 
cluded), of which about 6,200,000 tons 
will be met by national crops (5,50'),000 
tons of wheat and 700,000 tons of ‘ve)- 
The amount to be bought abroad wi! be 
approximately 1,400,000 tons of wheat 
and 600,000 tons of other cereals. ’ 
The prices at which the government | 
selling are 1,040 francs per metric ton 
of wheat and 950 francs per metric ton 
of rye. These prices are, respectively, 
40 and 150 francs per ton above the 
prices paid to French producers, but 
about 500 and 200 francs, respectively: 

under the prices of foreign cereals. 
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ir trade has turned quiet again, and 
s have practically withdrawn from 
irket and are sitting tight. Sales 
rst of last week were fairly good, 
wheat ‘market since 
cared buyers away, and business is 
ight. The trade is still extremely 
h as to future prices on flour. It 
not believe that bottom has been 
d, and as many bought sufficient 
ist few weeks to carry them for a 
they are merely awaiting develop- 

Shipping directions are not com- 
very fast. A number of mills are 

trouble in getting directions on 
igher priced contracts. Some buy- 
e trying to repudiate their con- 
, but mills are standing firm and 
manding directions. Demand for 
is also falling off. Although there 
ttered sales, trade as a whole is 


r prices have been advanced 30@ 
| the past week, due to the higher 
market. Mills are quoting top 
patent at $11.50@11.90 bbl, stand- 
tent $11.15@11.55, bakers patent 
)11.20, in 98-16 cottons; first clear 
8.75, second clear $7.10@7.50, in 
jutes, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 
MILLFEED 

market is still very weak, and 
have been reduced $2@10 ton the 
eek by mills. Bran is really the 


feed in demand, and is the steadiest 


list, due mainly to covering by 
Although city mills are quoting 
$30@31 ton, one local mill last 
reported to have sold a large lot 
| jobbers at $28 for October-No- 
delivery. Jobbers today are hold- 
it $30@31. Standard middlings 
weakest of all feeds. There is no 
|, and offerings go begging. Prices 
5 lower than a week ago, and a 
reported to have been made by a 
$28 ton. Flour middlings are 
ch lower and very quiet. There is 
ttle activity in red dog, with of- 
light. Prices are $4@10 ton low- 
. week ago. It is understood that 
buyers are temporarily oversup- 
ith feed. A large amount is be- 
ivered on old contracts and, with 
tle demand, stocks are beginning 
mulate. Several eastern firms last 
inceled contracts, for cash con- 
ons. 
quote bran at $30@31 ton, stand- 
iddlings $30@34, flour middlings 
. red dog $55@63, rye middlings 
in 100-lb jutes, f.o.b. Minne- 


SPRING WHEAT MOVEMENT 
ibnormal break in’ wheat prices 
tically put a stop to the move- 
f wheat in the Northwest. Ex- 
ere it is absolutely essential to 
ioney, farmers are not selling 
t present. They all express them- 
‘is confident that something will 
, either through government chan- 
otherwise, to protect their inter- 
Present prices, farmers say, are 
ost of production. Country inter- 
of the opinion that prices will 
after the presidential election. 


CASH WHEAT HIGHER 

ash wheat market was very un- 
again the past week, and prices 
higher than on Tuesday of last 
On Wednesday and Thursday 
wheat was up 10c, with a fairly 
_demand from mills. Improved 
iles, moderate receipts in this mar- 


ket and reports of increased export sales 
influenced cash wheat. On Friday the 
market turned weak again. Receipts were 
heavier, with demand less active and re- 
ports of further sales of Canadian wheat 
to city and interior mills, causing a weak 
market. The past three days prices ad- 


B. F, Benson, Newly Elected President of the Mi polis Ch 


vanced 12@13c, but demand for spring 
wheat was spotted. There was a good 
clean-up of the better grades, which went 
at 10@20c over the December option. 
Lower grades were in fair request, de- 
mand mostly from elevators and ship- 


pers. No. 1 dark closed today at $2.1714 
@2.25Y% bu; No. 1 northern, $2.151, 
@2.171. 


COARSE GRAIN AT MINNEAPOLIS 


The coarse grain market was more 
steady the past week and, with the ex- 
ception of corn, prices of all grains 
show an increase of %,@4c bu. Rye 
made the biggest gain. ‘Competition be- 
tween mills, a good demand from ship- 
pers and reports of export sales brought 
about a 4c advance. No. 2 closed Oct. 11 
at $1.64@1.65. Corn was weak. Re- 
ceipts were fairly heavy, and demand not 
sufficient to clean up offerings. Even 
with the decline, this market was out of 
line with other markets. Closing prices: 
No. 3 yellow, 88@90c bu; No. 3 mixed, 
85@88e. Oats were mixed. On some days 
offerings were moderate and demand fair- 
ly active, while on others receipts were 
heavier and buyers held off for heavier 
discounts. No. 3 white closed on Oct. 










11 at 50Y, @50%,c bu; No. 4 white, 473, 
@51%4,c. Barley was steady last week, 
but demand was draggy. The past two 
days buying showed a big improvement 
and prices were stronger. Closing range, 
67@92e bu. 


LONDON EXCHANGE AT MINNEAPOLIS 


London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $3.49%% ; 
three-day $3.48%, ; 60-day, $3.451,. Three 
day guilders are quoted at 30%. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE ELECTION 


The annual election of officers of the 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce was 
held Oct. 7, and resulted as follows: 
president, B. F. Benson; vice president, 
A. C. Andrews; board of directors, H. S. 
Helm, J. H. MacMillan, T. W. Hall, H. 
J. Moreton and T. H. Welch; board of 
arbitration, C. E. Lockerby and J. H. 





ber of C ce 


Stadon; board of appeals, J. H. Rihel- 
daffer and H. G. Dickey. 


OIL MEAL LOWER 


The only change in oil meal is a reduc- 
tion of 50c@$1.50. Crushers are quoting 
$60@61.50 ton, f.o.b. Minneapolis. Trade 
continues very quiet. Buyers are holding 
off, waiting for colder weather, and sales 
the past week were light. The uncertain- 
ty in prices of other commodities also has 
affected buying, the larger jobbers not 
being disposed to contract for supplies 
far ahead. Shipping directions are slow. 
With the very quiet demand, the trade is 
slow in ordering out meal on old con- 
tracts. Consequently, mills are not op- 
erating very heavily. 

The export market in oil cake is easier. 
According to reports, cake is quoted by 
tidewater mills at $54@55 ton, New York, 
with very little business passing. 

WASHBURN-CROSBY MEETING 
The Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapo- 
lis, held its annual stockholders’ meeting 
Monday, Oct. 11. The following officers 
were re-elected: president, John Crosby; 
vice presidents, F. G. Atkinson, C. C. 
Bovey and James Ford Bell; treasurer, 
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Benjamin S. Bull; secretary, William G. 
Crocker. The directors in addition to 
the above are: Samuel Bell, Jr., Frank F. 
Henry, Guy A. Thomas, Franklin M. 
Crosby, William H. Bovey, T. C. Estee, 
George C. Barnum and John H. Mulli- 
ken. In the ee a banquet was given 
for all the stockholders at the Minneapo- 
lis Club, at which about 160 were present. 


INCOME TAX STATEMENTS 


An interior Minnesota miller calls at- 
tention to a mistake he made in figuring 
up his income tax, in the hope that it 
may prevent others from doing likewise. 
He writes: “We found that we made a 
mistake of $1,700 on last year’s tax. The 
wrong form was furnished. Our fiscal 
year ends Aug. 31. The 1919 tax rate 
was 20 per cent excess and 10 per cent 
normal income. In 1918 the excess was 
30 per cent and the normal income 12. 
We figured 30 per cent and 12 per cent 
for the entire year instead of 30 per cent 
and 12 per cent for four months and 20 
per cent and 10 per cent for the remain- 
ing eight months. Millers whose year 
ends other than on Dec. 31 should figure 
two rates on 1918 and 1919. The correct 
form is 1120 A.” 


MINNESOTA MILL BURNED 

The 200-bbl mill at Boyd, Minn., owned 
by the Quality Flour Mills, H. Krampitz, 
manager, burned Oct. 1. r he fire is un- 
derstood to have been started by a hot 
box. The loss is estimated at $36, 000, 
with insurance of $19,000. 

The company has already started re- 
building, and will put in a mill of 50 to 
100 bbls capacity. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 





Flour Pet. of 

output activity 

BP WOSR: sicciccecriccs. ST 65 

8 ae 58 

Be ME asec ceccicsseces 90 

ie PORGO GRO occivcodccee 385, 995 74 

Three years ago .......... 485,250 94 

OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 

nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 

and three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as 

reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 

Weekly 

No. capacity Output Pct. 

oe 51 341,820 157,640 46 

A 51 341,820 216,160 63 

_.. 61 411,210 209, 915 51 

1919¢...... 61 411,210 7,510 62 


*Week ending Oct. 9. +Week ending Oct, 2. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 19 were in operation Oct. 12: 


Atkinson Milling Co.s mill. 

Century Milling Co.’s mill. 

National Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
C, E and F mills, 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, B, 
Lincoln and Palisade mills, 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., A and B mills. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one-half), B, C 
(one-half), D and E mills. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill. 


Anchor, 


MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 
For the week ended Saturday, Oct. 9, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1920 1919 1918 1917 














Minneapolis ... 4,098 4,200 5,567 3,194 
Duluth ........ 2,354 786 6,429 615 
Totals .....+. 6,452 4,986 11,996 3,809 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 
Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1920, to Oct. 9, 
1920, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1920 1919 1918 1917 





Minneapolis .. 18,259 21,208 28,734 17,511 
Duluth 2.60000 11,132 3,774 30,707 5,568 
Totals ...... 29,391 24,982 59,441 23,079 
Elevator stocks in Minneapolis and 
Duluth, on Oct. 9, in bushels (000’s 


omitted) were: 











1920 1919 1918 1917 

Minneapolis ... 2,275 5,329 12,424 359 
Duluth .......- 3,933 2,107 19,819 999 
Totals ....... 6,208 7,436 32,243 1,358 


CARTER DISC SEPARATOR SALES 
The Garter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., of Min- 
neapolis, reports a steady demand for 
the Carter disc separator, together with 
the following sales: Missouri—Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co. Kansas City, two 
(Continued on page 199.) 
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No increased activity is to be found in 
the Kansas City milling situation this 
week. Indeed, if such a thing is possible, 
flour buyers are inclined to be still more 
conservative in their purchases. This 
condition is largely attributable to the 
unsettled wheat market and the fear that 
still lower levels will be reached before 
the decline ends. 

It appears that the loss of confidence in 
values is not restricted to the domestic 
trade, but has spread to foreign buyers. 
Very little flour is being sold for direct 
export from the Southwest, and millers, 
while still placing the discrimination 
against flour in the ocean freight rates 
as the cause of the situation, say the un- 
settled opinion as to values is also an 
important factor. 

Jobbers and brokers are quite gener- 
ally staying out of the market. What 
buying is being done is for prompt ship- 
ment and largely for consumption in 
bakeries where supplies have been com- 
pletely exhausted. Reports of attempts 
to cancel contracts are becoming more 
numerous. 

A rather peculiar condition seems to 
exist in the minds of many flour buyers, 
and one which indicates that buying will 
begin on a broad scale as soon as any 
continued strength is displayed in the 
wheat market. It is the bullish feeling 
that seems to prevail as to the future 
value of flour, but at the same time no 
general buying is resulting, as it is 
thought that still lower prices will be 
reached before a rebound occurs. 

Another strange condition which ex- 
ists in the Southwest at this time is the 
fact that many interior mills are limiting 
their sales to the actual wheat which they 
have on hand. The reason given for this 
by Kansas City brokers is that farmers 
are not inclined to sell their wheat at the 
present prices, and millers are disin- 
clined to sell flour ahead of their wheat 
supplies, with market conditions as they 
are. 

As an exact reverse of the situation of 
several weeks ago, short patent and 
straight grade are in better demand than 
the lower grades of flour. 

Flour prices continued to decline this 
week, and at the close were approximate- 
ly 75¢ bbl under last week’s closing quo- 
tations. Hard winter short patent, cot- 
ton 98’s, f.o.b. Kansas City, is quoted at 
$10.55@10.85, straight grade at $9.76@10, 
and 95 per cent at $10.05@10.25. Of the 
lower grades, first clear is quoted at $8.50 
@9.50, second clear at $7.50@8, and low 
grade at $7@7.50. 


MILLFEED 


The millfeed market is in much the 
same chaotic condition as last week. Buy- 
ers are reluctant to take on any quantity 
of feed and, consequéntly, prices declined 
$2@6 ton this week, the larger declines 
being noticed in gray shorts. Dealers re- 
port that what sales have been made were 
largely to short sellers in the East. While 
immediate shipment bran is quoted at 
$27@28 ton, many mills are refusing to 
sell for October and November at $28. 
Gray shorts, which suffered a marked de- 
cline in price this week, are quoted at 
$83@34; brown shorts, $30@31. 


MC PHERSON MILL POSTPONED 


Rudolph A. Goerz, president of the 
Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas, 
and head of a company tentatively 
formed for the purpose of building a 


2,000-bbl flour mill at McPherson, Kan- 
sas, this week announced that it had been 


decided not to build the McPherson plant 
at this time. The Goerz company will 
assume ownership of the McPherson site 
and carry it until such time as it is 
deemed desirable to go forward with the 
enterprise there. 

The decision not to begin construction 
of the new mill at this time was princi- 
pally because of the very high construc- 
tion costs. While high prices appeared 
to have a certain stability, those interest- 
ed in the company were disposed to go 
forward with their plans, but now that 
great declines in~ materials and labor 
costs appear to be inevitable they ‘decided 
that, in this instafice; procrastination is 
better than courage. 

Meantime, Mr. Goerz and Frank O. 
Jones; who receritly became associated 
with the Goerz comipany, have purchased 
the interest-of William Kelly and others 
at Hutchinson, Kansas, in the Goerz 
Flour Mills Co.;'so that Mr. Goerz and 
his most immediate associates at Newton 
now own nearly all of the stock in that 
concern, _. 


© KANSAS CROP VALUES HIGH 


The total value of field crops and mis- 
cellaneous farm products in the state of 
Kansas this year is $901,000,000, or $154,- 
000,000 more than in 1919, and far in ex- 
cess of the record of any previous year, 
according to the estimate of the state 
board of agriculture. 

The value’of this year’s wheat crop in 
the state is placed at $330,750,000, or $43,- 
446,200 in excess of 1919, the best pre- 
ceding year, and outvaluing the record 
crop of 1914 by $181,749,500. Wheat rép- 
resented about 45 per cent of the value 
of all field crops, and this year was 
worth more than all combined farm prod- 
ucts in 1913 or any previous year. 

The state’s 1920 corn crop was worth 
$163,936,600, which is $112,286,800 more 
than the record Kansas production of 
274,000,000 bus in 1889 was worth. 

The quantities and values as estimated 
by the board of agriculture follow: 

Quantity Value 


Wheat, bus ........ 147,000,000 $330,750,000 
CaeR, DE secsciccca 151,793,000 163,936,600 
Osta, DUM oi crsiccess 64,240,000 37,259,200 
Bariey, DOS scocetes 20,512,000 16,461,700 
Rye, DUS oes sisccicce 3,458,000 5,705,700 
Sorghums (grain), 

ROTOR se cc nivaccees 1,445,000 57,800,000 
Sorghums (cane), 

BOWS co cccvscesses 887,000 26,603,000 
Alfalfa, tens ....... 3,095,432 61,908,000 
Prairie hay, tons.... 855,000 14,535,000 
Irish potatoes, bus.. 10,705,000 16,057,500 
Millet, broom corn, other miscel- 

laneous grains and grasses.... 10,000,000 
Animal products, etc., sold..... 160,000,000 
Total value farm products...... 901,017,300 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

‘Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 

senting a weekly capacity of 103,800 bbls, 

with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
Eee WOON 6506008 ccicavscs 62,500 60 
RMMRE WOO wecccseicicncecs 69,000 71 
i. ee eer eee 81,800 87 
PWO FORE OOO iciccciveces 60,550 73 


In the foregoing figures the output of 
the new 1,200-bbl mill of the Kaull Mill- 
ing Co. is for the first time included. 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 92 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week ....... 448,170 289,554 64 
Last week ....... 454,170 288,591 63 
ae? GE senncées 425,970 375,630 88 
Two years ago .. 400,170 287,464 71 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 8,700 bbls this week, 11,091 ‘last 
week, 7,153 a year ago and 400 two years 


ago. 
Of the mills reporting, five report do- 





+ 


mestic business good, 18 fair, and 54 
slow and quiet. 


G. M. HAMM TO HOYLAND COMPANY 


G. M. Hamm, branch manager for the 
Omaha Flour Mills Co., in charge of 
several midwestern states, with head- 
quarters at Des Moines, this week re- 
signed to become sales manager for the 
Hoyland Flour Mills Co., Kansas City. 
Mr. Hamm’s work will -be the develop- 
ment of jobbing and family trade. 


NOTES 


J. M. Chilton, federal grain super- 
visor at Kansas City, spent the week in 
St. Louis. 

L, A. Reeves, of the Kingman (Kan- 
sas) Mills, visited the Kansas City trade 
this week. 

Charles F. Rock, attorney in fact for 
The Millers’ Exchange, Kansas City, spent 
the week in Minneapolis. 

The Farmers’ Co-operative Associa- 
tion, Taloga, Okla., contemplates erect- 
ing a flour mill at that place. 

Arthur’S. Cain, sales manager of the 
Wm. Kelly Milling Co., Hutchirison, Kan- 
sas, Was-in Kansas City Thursday. 

The’ Ameri¢an Milling Co., Elk City, 
Okla., contemplates building a grain ele- 
vator at that place early in the spring. 

Frank S. Gresham, president of the 
Guthrie (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co., 
called on the trade in Kansas City Fri- 
day. 

H. S. Masters, of the H. S. Masters 
Brokerage Co., Kansas City, returned the 
first of the week from a trip through 
Texas. 

The Kansas state employment bureau 
reports that farmers are experiencing 
difficulty in securing workers to cut corn 
and fill silos. ; 

F. O. Jones, sales manager of the 
Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas, 
was in Kansas City this week on his way 
home from the East. 

Sugar prices, which have been steadily 
declining in Kansas City for some time, 
reached a new low level this week of 
1214¢ lb, jobbers’ prices. 

J. L. Rodney, president of the Abilene 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co. and the War- 
rensburg (Mo.) Mills, returned Thursday 
from a manth’s trip in the East. 

The Orange (Texas) Rice Mill Co., 
whose capital stock was increased from 
$100,000 to $200,000 recently, has com- 
pleted repairing and improving its plant. 

The Blum (Texas) Milling Co. is the 
name of the reorganized company form- 
erly known as the Blum Roller Mills. 
The company operates a 35-bbl flour mill. 


H. G. Wolf, president of The Wolf 
Co., Chambersburg, Pa., spent the first 
part of the week at the company’s office 
in Kansas City, leaving for Chicago 
Thursday evening. 

Several Oklahoma City, Okla., retail 
merchants were recently arrested on 
charges of profiteering in foodstuffs. 
They were released on $1,000 bail, pend- 
ing the trial of their case. 


W. A. Appelgate, who resigned re- 
cently as manager of the Caldwell (Kan- 
sas) Milling Co., is now identified with 
the Wellington (Kansas) Milling & Ele- 
vator Co. as sales manager. 


The 35,000-bu grain elevator, operated 
by electricity and equipped with corn and 
wheat cleaning facilities, of the Clinton 
(Okla.) Milling Co. has been sold to the 
Farmers’ Union Co-operative Association 
of that place. 

A recent crop report of the Kansas 
state board of agriculture said that the 
feed crops in the state are immense, and 
that “considerably more feed will be 
raised in Kansas this year than can be 
used by the live stock on hand at pres- 
ent.” 

Members of the Grain Dealers’ Nation- 
al Association from Texas and Kansas 
who are to attend the association’s con- 
vention in Minneapolis next week will ar- 
rive in Kansas City Sunday, and join the 
party to go from the Kansas City Board 
of Trade. 

The Farmers’ Union Milling & Eleva- 
tor Co., Milliken, Colo., whose 200-bbl 
flour mill was destroyed by fire on July 
24 last, entailing a loss of $105,000, in- 
tends to build a 300-bbl mill in Denver, 
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together with a 100,000-bu grain eleva. 
tor, all of concrete constru¢tion. 

The Texas legislature has. passed a 
bill’ for state’ control ‘of Strikes in Gf 
ports ‘and on all c6mmon Carriers. Tie 
measure permits the use of state rangers 
in keeping “channels of commerce ope,” 
and provides prison sentences for inter- 
ference with workers taking the place of 
strikers. 

The Milling Products Co., Omaha, N«}), 
is operating under lease the 50-bbl steam 
mill at Nehawka, Neb., and the 60-bb] oj] 
operated mill of the Elmwood (Ne!).) 
Community Mill & Elevator Co. C. J, 
Southard, secretary of the Milling Prod- 
ucts Co., is in direct charge of the mils, 
with headquarters at Elmwood. 

Fred D. Larabee, former president of 
the Larabee Flour Mills Corporat?»n, 
left an estate valued at $586,981, acco d- 
ing to the report of the appraiser \ ho 
computed the amount due to the state as 
an inheritance tax. Most of the est ite 
was bequeathed in Mr. Larabee’s wil! to 
his widow, a son and a daughter. 

The Miller-McConnell Grain Co. ‘\,5 
purchased the business of the Schilling 
Grain Co. and secured a four-year lease 
on the 20,000-bu elevator and 50-car wa re- 
house, located in Kansas City, Kansas, 
formerly operated by the Schilling Gr vin 
Co. The company is improving the «le- 
vator and warehouse, and installing new 
machinery for the manufacture of mixed 
feeds. 


WICHITA 

Wichita mills report a little impri ve- 
ment in demand for flour and millt-ed 
the latter part of the week. Inquivies 
were more numerous than in the just 
few weeks for flour for deferred sj\ip- 
ment, some sales being made for s\iip- 
ment as far ahead as December. ll 
mills in the city report running full tine. 
On the other hand, mills in the so:th- 
western part of the state, with few ex- 
ceptions, report business very quiet, ind 
a good many of them are running ouly 
part time, due to the absence of orders, 
Some mills report the car situation im- 
proved, while others have consider ble 
trouble in obtaining cars. 

Quotations: short patent, $11.40@1).90, 
40@60c lower than last week; 95 per 
cent, $11.15@11.30, 45c down; straizht, 
$11@11.20, 20@30c down,—all basis cot- 
ton 98’s, Kansas City. Bran, $28:30 
ton; shorts, $36@38,—basis Kansas ( ity, 


ADVISES SELLING WHEAT SLOWLY 


W. H. McGreevy, secretary of the 
Wheat Growers’ Association of the U nit- 
ed States, believes that the present } rice 
of wheat is the result of market manipu- 
lation and not based on actual «rop 
conditions, and that present prices will 
not pay the cost of production. “‘] iere 
is no justification in fact for the present 
low price of wheat,” said Mr. McGreevy. 
“Everything indicates that there is a 
wheat shortage which ought to resu/t in 
higher prices instead of lower.” In sun- 
ming up the government crop repor'ts of 
Sept. 1 with the carry over from last 
year, and taking into consideration the 
amount of wheat needed for home  on- 
sumption and for export, Mr. McGreevy 
indicates a shortage of 216,000,000 bus 
wheat that cannot be made up until an- 
other crop is raised. 

In view of the above shortage anc the 
indicated small acreage to be sown this 
fall, Mr. McGreevy says: “We _ bclieve 
that if our wheat can be marketed slowly, 
as the imperative demands of trade re- 
quire, under the present world shortage, 
we shall within a few months receive 4 
price for it that will give us a -iull 
profit, instead of the big loss thai we 
would sustain if the wheat is so! at 
present prices.” Mr. McGreevy acvises 
wheat growers to exercise extreme cal 
tion in rushing their wheat to mark:t at 
the present forced depressed prices. 

* * 


D. J. Donohue, president Ponca City 
(Okla.) Milling Co., who was a Wichita 
visitor this week, reports flour trade very 
dull in his territory. 





The number of rice mills in Canton and 
elsewhere using steam power is increas- 
ing rapidly. Canton consumes about 
10,000 piculs of rice per day, represent 
ing a daily trade of $70,000. 
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lour buyers, jobbers, bakers and mid- 
nen who have been bearish since the 


inning of the wheat crop had an op- 
tunity this week to claim that their 


lictions of a few weeks ago had 
e true. The week just passed was 
it as trying to millers and flour mer- 
its as any seven days in a long time. 
erratic wheat markets that prevailed 


ost every day made it very difficult 


buyers of flour to do much more than 
nate whether they had profited by 
r purchases, Millers, in order to book 
, had to act wisely and promptly, 
not entirely to the upward and down- 
| activity of the wheat market, but 
to the slump in millfeed values. 
last item has entered into milling 
to almost as great an extent as raw 


erial. 


lour has declined $1@2 bbl within 
week. It has been possible, since 
it Wednesday, to purchase good 
dard spring wheat patents at $9.90@ 
), jute, Chicago. Certain mills dem- 
rated to the trade here that low 
es could be named, when several of 
, made bids on flour for the govern- 
t. Estimates of flour sold in New 
k City up to a week ago place the 
at something over 100,000 bbls. A 
iss of the trade here indicates that 
than half that amount has been sold 
hicago territory by Canadian mills. 
greater part of the bookings were on 
sis of about 75c@$1 bbl over those 
ailing at this time. 
iyers who are a little inclined to de- 
on contracts have been carefully 


tinizing tenders of flour on their . 


er bookings. They have made doughs 
slicked the flour down in a very 
ous way, and where the slightest pos- 
ty prevailed for rejection, the ten- 
have been turned down. 
some instances flour from the Cana- 
mills has not been of as good a color 
is looked for, but most of it at pres- 
s of good quality and exceptionally 
ig, especially that from some of the 
r mills in western Canada. Today 
atents from the Dominion mills are 
nable at $9.80@10, jute. The range 
cen the mills in Canada and the 
hwest has narrowed materially. The 
here is firmly of the opinion that 
ossibility of business to be done with 
yominion mills is not going to be as 
sive as was looked for two or three 
s ago. 
cago mills booked some flour dur- 
the week, but nowhere near their 
| capacity. Trade has been largely 
ixed car orders. There is no delay, 
esent, in making shipments of mill 
icts to any part of the country, and, 
matter of fact, roads are offering 
empties than can be used, 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


tput of Chicago mills, with a week- 
pacity of 26,700 bbls, as reported to 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 

OE sicdocscsevicss Baee 86 
ON incidedowdacdores. SREOe 78 
ABO oc cksccceocendees 24,500 93 
COTS OBO ssiccrcceass 23,250 89 


IN THE WHEAT MARKET 
mense buying of wheat futures was 
iring the week, credited largely to 

Livermore, the New York cotton 
stock trader, who has been active as 
ler of wheat and corn for some time. 
buying was instrumental in an ad- 
e of nearly 20c in wheat values and 
4 corn within two days. At the same 


time he is said to have bought in a big 
line of cotton. His profits are said to be 
well up in the seven figures. 

Chicken feed manufacturers have been 
the best buyers of low grade wheat at 
December price to 20c under. For the 
first time this year the low grades were 
materially below the $2 limit. At the ex- 
treme, December touched $1.86, the 
lowest of the season, and almost 90c un- 
der the high point made at the start of 
trading in July, while the high point was 
above $2.04. 

Export buying of wheat was of good 
volume early in the week, and decreased 
later. Chicago houses made moderate 
sales to the Gulf, and there were reports 
of 1,000,000 bus Manitoba sold on Thurs- 
day for export, while offerings delivered 
at lake ports were of round lots at $2.10. 
Minneapolis and Winnipeg interests were 
active on both sides of the wheat market 
here during the week in the way of 
spreading. They were also free sellers of 
oats in a hedging way. 


EFFECT OF LOW GRAIN PRICES 


That the action of grain values in de- 
clining to the lowest level in over three 
years and to a point where there is little 
profit in coarse grains for producers is 
readily. reflected in business interests 
throughout the country was strikingly il- 
lustrated this week. Business in all lines 
has slowed up. The mail order houses 
have been feeling a slump in business for 
two months, sales of the two big houses 
showing 11 and 26 per cent, respectively, 
less than last year in the month of Sep- 
tember. Retailers throughout the coun- 
try have curtailed buying, and jobbers 
report a decrease in sales. For months 
they have run along with business in ex- 
cess of last year, but in the past two 
weeks reductions are visible. 

The effect is especially noticeable in 
implements and commodities used largely 
by the farmers. Farm implement makers 
report a slump in business, and are cur- 
tailing operations. . The Steel Corpora- 
tion has had orders for 25,000 tons of 
steel canceled by implement makers with- 
in a week. The pressure has gone all 
along the line, and steel business general- 
ly, which has been the last to feel the ef- 
fects of a decreased buying power, has 
slowed up, and premiums for prompt de- 
livery have disappeared. 

MORE CARS FOR SOUTHWEST 

Expectations are that more cars will 
be put into the Southwest and Nebraska 
and Colorado for moving wheat. The 
decline in corn has checked offerings by 
the country, and cars are being moved 
from the corn belt into sections where 
elevators are said to be full of wheat. 
Men were here from Colorado the past 
week seeking railroad cars and financial 
assistance for handling their wheat crop, 
and it is understood that the railroads 
are making special effort to furnish cars 
for handling the wheat in that state. A 
report from northern Kansas says that 
cars are more plentiful there, and that 
most of the grain has been moved out 
of the elevators. 

: NOTES 

Two Board of Trade memberships sold 
Oct. 8 at $8,250, net to the buyer, and 
one Oct. 9 at $8,350. 

H. Popper, wholesale flour merchant, 
is at French Lick Springs, Ind., for a 
two weeks’ vacation. 

From indications it 
western millers are more anxious 


seems that far 
for 


. trade in this section than they have been 


for some time. 
James F. Bell, vice president of the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, has 


- been elected to membership by the Chica- 


go Board of Trade. 
R. H. Emerson, of the Centennial Mill 


. 


Co., Seattle, Wash., is in Chicago for a 
few days. From here he will visit some 
of the eastern markets. 

A slowing down in the steel industry 
here has resulted in the laying off of 
2,500 workers within the past week. Rail- 
roads announce that working forces are 
to be cut 10 to 15 per cent. 

Arthur R. Roberts, of A. R. Roberts 
& Co., Omaha, has been freed from the 
charge of evading the 200,000-bu war 
limit act on trading in grain futures, by 
the Board of Trade directors. 


Arthur W. Hawn, who has been with 
the Illinois state grain inspection depart- 
ment for over 15 years, and for a num- 
ber of years a supervising inspector, has 
been appointed assistant to Chief In- 
spector Walter Schmidt. 

Thomas F. Fitzgerald, Champaign, IIL, 
has been engaged by the Southwestern 
Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, to cover 
northern Illinois territory out of the 
Chicago office. He will be under the di- 
rection of Grant C. De Groat. 

Walter S. Rosenbaum, youngest son of 
the late Joseph Rosenbaum, of the J. 
Rosenbaum Grain Co., died Monday after 
a long illness. Funeral services yere 
held Wednesday at his home in Highland 
Park. Burial was in Rosehill. 

Cash corn handlers who are usually 
good buyers of new corn for November- 
December shipment are unable to get any 
offers from the country since the break 
in prices. Recently they made purchases 
of No. 4 yellow at 4c under December. 

The Armour Grain Co. has been bear- 
ish on all grains of late, and has its cash 
holdings hedged. It is the largest hold- 
er of cash corn here, and reports the ex- 
port demand disappointing. Business in 
export corn reported during the week 
was 125,000 bus. 

There is a carrying. charge difference 
between December and May oats. Cash 
oats have dropped to good discounts un- 
der the December for the No. 2 and No. 
3 grades. Country offerings have fallen 
off, yet sales of 150,000 bus cash oats 
were made to go to store. 


The trade has been interested in the 
purchase of 72,000 bbls flour in New 
York for the government of Greece. The 
contract is to be made next Monday. It 
was rumored here, early in the week, that 
one of the.local mills had the full con- 
tract, but this was denidd. 


Dr. J. W. Duval, one of the most ac- 
tive workers in the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, who had charge 
of the grain standardization acts, was in 
Chicago this week. He has resigned from 
the department, and will represent Hallet 
& Carey, of Minneapolis, in the Winnipeg 
market. 

Leading men in the grain trade here 
say it is better to have the Canadian com- 
petition on wheat in this country than to 
compete with it abroad, as in past years. 
By handling Canadian wheat through the 
United States, Canadian exchange with 
this country is strengthened and financial 
conditions benefited. 


Charles L. Roos, secretary and sales 
manager of the Hunter Milling Co., Well- 
ington, Kansas, and wife, spent Wednes- 
day in Chicago on their way home from 
a vacation in the East. Mr. Roos said 
that he paid absolutely no attention to 
trade conditions while away, and thought 
possibly that he had profited in a busi- 
ness. way thereby. 

Norway resold 150,000 bus rye bought 
here for export, and replaced with wheat, 
considering the latter relatively cheaper 
than the rye, owing to the decline in 
prices. Spain bought Canadian wheat, 
and France has been a buyer of wheat 
for its north African colonies, which have 
run out of supplies as the result of a 
crop failure. 

The War department made a purchase 
here this week of 5,102 bbls flour at 
$10.10, in 98-Ib cottons, Chicago, from the 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City. 
The lowest price was made by a spring 
wheat mill at $9.62, cotton; another, from 
a spring wheat mill, was at $9.98. A 
local mill bid at $10.23, cotton. About 20 
mills made bids. 

It is too early to make definite esti- 
mates as to winter wheat acreage east of 
the Missouri River. Plowing and seeding 


continue slow, owing to the ground being. 
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excessively dry and to a desire on the 
part of-farmers to get away from the 
Hessian fly. West of the river, seeding 
is nearly completed, with an increase in . 
acreage in Kansas. 

E. Gozenbach, president of the Falls 
Roller Mills Co., Sheboygan Falls, Wis., 
spent part of the week in Chicago attend- 
ing the dairy show and purchasing’ ma- 
chinery to be used in equipment for a 
150-bbl rye mill. Mr. Gozenbach pur- 
chased the mills at Sheboygan Falls a 
short time ago and, while he had no ex- 
perience in milling, he has been very suc- 
cessful. The mill. is especially well lo- 
cated for a large feed trade, owing to 
the dairy interests of that section. 

Coal supplies are increasing. Illinois 
mines are said to be working on an avy- 
erage of 60 per cent, with some at full 
capacity. Arrangements are being made 
by the railroads for furnishing a full and 
continuous supply of cars for moving 
coal in the. Illinois fields, and loadings 
are in excess of last year. The Indiana 
state fuel commission has cut prices 25@ 
50 per cent. The federal grand jury of 
Chicago has a large number of coal deal- 
ers up for investigation for profiteering, 
and indictments are expected. 


Wheat prices have been materially low- 
er. Export busines has been light, and 
millers’ purchases reduced. Receipts have 
fallen off, yet premiums have receded. 
No. 1 red has sold as low as 17c over 
December, a drop of 2@3c. No. 2 red 
was 2c under the No. 1. No. 1 hard de- 
clined from 12@14c over to 61%4@7%4¢ 
over, with No. 2 hard 114¢ to 2c under 
the No. 1. No. 1 northern has dropped 
from 10@14c over to 7@8c over. Local 
millers have picked up moderate quan-" 
tities of wheat, and bought some Mani- 
tobas. 


Henry J. Patten, globe trotter and 
brother of James A. Patten, has sold his 
membership in the Chicago Board of 
Trade and will be abroad eight months. 
He joined the Board of Trade 30 years 
ago. He has always been connected with 
his brother in business, and up to two 
years ago was treasurer of the Bartlett- 
Frazier Co. Edward S. Hunter, one of 
the largest of the professional corn trad- 
ers, who joined the board 36 years ago, 
has sold out. He has not been in active 
business for three years, spending his 
time in Pasadena, Cal. 

Three special trains will leave Chicago 
Sunday, Oct. 10, with grain dealers and 
others who are interested in the meeting 
of the Grain Dealers’ National Associa- 
tion at Minneapolis. The Chicago Board 
of Trade men are to travel over the Chi- 
cago & North Western, the St. Louis rep- 
resentatives are to come by way of Chi- 
cago over the Chicago & Alton and leave 
over the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 
while the shippers and others from Michi- 
gan, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and the East 
are to take the daylight special of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 





WISCONSIN 

Mitwavuker, Wis., Oct. 9.—There was 
a decided improvement in demand for 
flour this week. Most mills made fair 
sales, and expect to operate more lib- 
erally than for some time. The trade 
generally has been holding off, but mill- 
ers are more encouraged and believe that 
business will show a decided improve- 
ment from now on. Shipping directions 
came in better, and a fair amount of 
flour was loaded out. No difficulty was 
experienced in obtaining all the equip- 
ment needed. One of the local mills 
bought a cargo of Canadian wheat which 
is expected to arrive in Milwaukee about 
Oct. 15. Choice city brands of hard 
spring wheat patent were quoted at $12 
@12.25, and straight at $10.50@10.75, in 
98-lb cottons. 

There was a good demand for clears. 
Most mills are sold ahead on fancy, and 
find the demand for low grades much 
improved. Business was confined to the 
domestic trade, mills having filled all 
export orders. Good inquiry was received 
from eastern bakers. Stocks here are 
rather light. Fancy was quoted at $9.80 
@10, while low grades offered were at 
$9, in 98-Ib cottons. 

Some improvement was noted in de- 
mand for winters, jobbers reporting bet- 
ter business with bakers and wholesale 
grocers. Stocks here are ample to meet 
the requirements of all for the present. 
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Offerings from the Southwest were not 
large, and prices held fairly steady. 
Kansas patents were quoted at $11.50@ 
12, in 98-lb cottons. 

Some mills reported a better demand 
for rye flour, w others said business 
was quiet. Bookings were made from a 
scattered territory. Millers received ex- 
port inquiry, but no business passed this 
week. Prospects are for a steady im- 

rovement, both domestic and export. 

he movement of rye from the state has 
increased, most of it being taken by 
. shippers for export. Millers have fair 
supplies on hand. Prices were reduced 
about 25c bbl, and are quoted at $8.70@ 
9.80 for white, $8.20@8.90 for straight, 
and $7.10@8.60 for dark, in 98-lb cottons. 

Demand for corn flour was rather slow. 
Mills have a fair amount of orders on 
the books, but new business showed a 
decided falling off. The sharp decline in 
corn the past week had a tendency to 
keep buyers out of the market. No ex- 
port business reported. Most of the 
mills have had inquiries from abroad, but 
have not been able to satisfy foreigners 
as to price. Corn meal continues in fair 
demand, but grits remain slow of sale. 
Prices were sharply lower, being $2.80 
for corn flour, $2.55 for corn meal, and 
$2.50 for grits, in 100-lb cottons. 

Outside mills report a slight improve- 
ment in flour. More inquiry was noted, 
and buyers are about ready to lay in 
stocks. Most of the large bakers are 
supplied, but will be in the market when 
the price looks right. Quotations were 
$11.75@12, in 98-lb cottons. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Capacity Output Per ct. 

This week .......- 24,000 3,180 17 

Last week .......- 24,000 6,655 28 

Last year ......++- 24,000 14,000 58 

Two years ago .... 18,000 11,200 62 
MILLFEED 


Market declined, and prices made were 
the lowest for the year. Demand was 
exceptionally light, and shippers were 
out of the market most of the time. Bids 
were made on the basis of $30, Milwau- 
kee, for bran, with some sales. North- 
western country mills were offering free- 
ly, and quoting lower than Minneapolis 
mills. Season feed contracts are being 
filled, and mills are demanding shipping 
directions. Some eastern jobbers are 
canceling contracts and paying the mar- 
ket difference, as there is no demand for 
feed in the East at present. Middlings 
are coming closer to bran price, and ship- 
pers are of the opinion that they will 
soon sell at the same price as, if not 
lower than, bran. Heavy feeds, such as 
flour middlings and red dog, did not 
share in the sharp decline, and brokers 
are looking for lower prices for these 
feeds. The state trade was very light. 
Country dealers are buying practically 
nothing, but will soon be obliged to make 
purchases, 


NOTES 


The Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce 
will be closed Tuesday, Oct. 12, in ob- 
servance of Columbus Day. 

Flour stocks in Milwaukee, Oct. 1, were 
12,644 bbls, compared with 16,500 on 
Sept. 1 and 60,480 on Oct. 1, 1919. 

Tewles & Brandeis, Sturgeon Bay, 
Wis., are establishing a new flour and 
feed store, which will be under the man- 
agement of Phillip Dehos. 

Articles of incorporation have been 
filed in behalf of the Gays Mills ( Wis.) 
Shipping Association, capitalized at $25,- 
000, to | So sell and deal in grain, flour 
and feed. The incorporators are P. J. 
O’Neil, R. J. Hines and Ole K. Heille. 

The dinner given to J. L. Bowlus, the 
new traffic manager of the Milwaukee 
Chamber of Commerce, at the Athletic 
Club on Tuesday, was attended by 100 
members of the organization. President 
H. M. Stratton acted as toastmaster. 
The principal talks were made by Mr. 
Bowlus, Henry W. Ploss, general agent 
of the Grand Trunk System, and Phil 
A. Grau, business manager of the Mil- 
waukee Association of Commerce. 

First mortgage real estate gold bonds, 
bearing interest at 8 per cent, on the 


Milwaukee real estate of the Ladish Mill- 
ing Co., to the extent of $750,000, at par 
and accrued interest, have been issued. 


ae ae secured by first mortgage on 
umills, elevators and all other build- 
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ings of the company located in Milwau- 
kee. The appraised value of the mort- 
gaged prope is over $2,125,000. De- 
nominations of the bonds are from $100 
up to $37,500. 

Among the principal exhibitors at the 
Food, Household and Electrical Exposi- 
tion at the Auditorium in Milwaukee, 
Oct. 7-14, are Atlas Flour Mills, Ladish 
Milling Co., Atlas Bread Factory, Blair 
Milling Co., Foulds Milling Co., Postum 
Cereal Co., Kellogg Toasted Corn Flake 
Co., Royal Baking Powder Co., the 
Fleischmann Co., Ralston Purina Co., 
Corn Products Refining Co., Tharinger 
Macaroni Co., Oswald Jaeger Baking Co., 
Jersey Cereal Food Co., and numerous 
others engaged in flour milling, wholesale 
baking, cereal and affiliated trades. 

H. N. Witson. 





NO MARKETING OF NEW BUCKWHEAT 
The Blodgett-Holmes Co., Janesville, 
Wis., states: “Never before, in our ex- 
perience, have such ideal conditions fol- 
lowed the buckwheat harvest. However, 
but a few scattering cars as yet have been 
marketed, and these have been sold at 
fancy. prices for purposes that would or- 
dinarily have been filled with old grain 
had the last crop not been exhausted. 
These extreme prices form no basis on 
which to fix costs, therefore we are 
obliged to postpone quotations until we 
ean contract at prices that reflect the 
very favorable outcome of the crop.” 





Exports for Week Ended Oct. 2, 1920 
Wheat Corn Flour Oats 


From— bus bus bbis bus «- 
New York...1,428,000 ..... 37,000 .....- 
ne, 416,000 ..... 1,000 = ccvce 
Philadelphia. 392,000 16,000 4,000 ..... 
Baltimore ..1,448,000 ..... «sees 51,000 
PEUEUEE: Wks cosete secve 1,000 = .esee 
Newp. News. 160,000  ..... 25,000 = acces 


N. Orleans. .3,088,000 9,000 68,000 20,000 
Montreal ...1,007,000 43,000 33,000 28,000 





Tots., wk..7,934,000 68,000 159,000 99,000 
Prev. week. .6,647,000 105,000 191,000 133,000 


BY DESTINATIONS 





Wheat Corn Flour 

bus bus bbis 

United Kingdom ...3,130,000 43,000 68,000 
Continent .......... 4,661,000 ..... 13,000 
S. and Ctl. America. ...... «sees 35,000 
eee SGT céecwces S0aues cosas 7,000 
Other countries..... 143,000 25,000 36,000 
BOCA sosccescsoces 7,934,000 68,000 159,000 


Exports from WYnited States and Canadian 
ports from July# 1, 1920, to Oct. 2, with 
comparisons: 


1920 1919 
Wheat, bus .......... 104,821,000 62,153,000 
Flour, bbis ........... 4,387,000 7,338,000 


Totals as wheat, bus. .124,360,000 85,175,000 
CORR, BOB cccccsivvnes 955,000 1,053,000 
CO, BOP cccvscsovccs 3,565,000 18,348,000 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth; also by 65 “‘outside’’ milis 
with a daily capacity of 70,710 bbls, from 
Jan. 1, 1920, to Oct. 2, 1920, with com- 
parisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 


c—Output—, --Exports— 
1920 1919 1920 1919 
Minneapolis ...10,790 12,093 174 764 
Bt. POW .cceces 262 400 ove eve 
Duluth-Superior 608 768 cee eee 
Outside mills .. 6,082 8,462 38 67 








Totals ...... 17,742 21,723 212 821 





United States—Millfeed Exports 


Exports of millfeed from the United 
States during the calendar years 1919 and 
1918, by countries of destination, in tons of 
2,000 lbs, as officially reported by the De- 
partment of Commerce: 








1919 |. 1918 
DORMAIE 2 csccccccscccceccce 1,238 eee 
BERET 60 son ccd vonsesecrecesece soe 5 
BOOEROTIARES 6 vcecicacccvcoce 1,187 - 
BWOGOR ncciccvccccecccccccs 45 
United Kingdom— 
BIE, ccc ccccteccseces 3,689 eo 
MOOCIOME ss ccnvcceseccsces 10 - 
BEE Seacedccceccassecce 2 eee 
BOE cccccerasdrcocseoeee 152 232 
British Honduras 43 32 
Cameade .cccccccceses cece 416 818 
Comte Rich ccccsccecs er 20 60% 
EEOMAUFAS 20s ccccccccs sees 253 427 
POPMERROD. 6 iwccd cevsecesecte owe 2 
PORE ciccccnscccevvecsccs 94 266 
BOlVAGSP .cccccccccccccscsces 1 ess 
BNO: cobercdocveeseccevene 251 240 
Miquelon, Langley, etc. ..... 6 3 
Newfoundland and Labrador. 133 415 
POND ecccccsaccecaccece 106 103 
SOMMGIOR oc iss verve cbvebsoveds 6 eee 
Trinidad and Tobago ....... 24 25 
Other British West Indies... 123 145 
GND Sbcc ns scteseke.- cesecss 4,232 6,887 
French Wesi 168 ....etess 9 7 
Ps Wiekhees. Ue... codibccecs 12 2 
Virgin Islands of U. S....... 5 
pO ee PPT et ee 5 eee5 
British Guiana ............. 60 43 
Philippine Islands .......... 3 eee 
WORD Wed esetetodevcsdoce’ 12,124 9,652 
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A MEMORABLE WEEK 


The week just closed has been made 
memorable by the course of wheat prices, 
reminding one of the old saying, “What 
goes up must come down.” ‘The process 
of coming down is not nearly So pleasant 
as going up, and it has added to the dis- 
comfort of many millers and others in 
the flour distributing trades. Inevitably 
the course of the grain market has occu- 
pied of late a rather prominent place in 
the attention of these trades. It could 
hardly be otherwise when wheat showed 
a decline of fifty-one cents in the space 
of two weeks and the December future 
a range of twenty-six and a half cents 
in one day, Oct. 5, and when the decline 
had been so great and the fluctuations so 
wide that front page position was given 
them, with rather sensational headings, 
in the newspapers of the country, thereby 
adding to.the bearish propensity and ex- 
pectation of still lower prices entertained 
by the general. public. The rather pre- 
cipitate and sustained declines have left 
the trade staggered and confused, and 
asking helplessly, “Where is the bottom?” 

There is more or less curiosity as to 
who has been active in selling the market 
down. It is suspected that the move- 
ment had its origin in short selling of 
futures by foreign governmental agencies, 
backed by unlimited resources and sup- 
ported by the adroitness of expert and 
experienced operators. Then, when it 
became evident how easily the market 
could be sold off, other large operators 


and speculators, and the grain trade gen-. 


erally, may have taken a hand. It is not 
believed that the banks would lend their 
support to such a movement, but it has 
been possible to operate and turn profits 
very quickly. The large surplus of wheat 
in Canada, available at lower prices, and 
the light milling demand for wheat, have 
contributed effectively to the situation. 

Whatever may be said as to the causes 
of the decline and as to who is responsi- 
ble for it, the course of the market has 
had a paralyzing effect on business, has 
added to the general feeling of confu- 
sion, uncertainty and insecurity, and has 
been far from conducive to confidence in 
the stability of values upon which busi- 
ness must be predicated. 

When the market showed a little more 
stability, Oct. 6, advancing about ten 
cents on the reported covering of a large 
short line by an eastern operator, the 
trade was hopeful that the downward 
swing had run its course. Millers are in- 
clined to the belief that the movement 
will be overdone, as is usually the case, 
and that a substantial reaction may take 
place. 


THE WEEK’S MILLING 


The demoralization which has prevailed 
in the wheat market put_an effective 
check on business, and Toledo millers re- 
port extremely light sales. Evidently only 
such flour is being taken as is absolutely 
required for immediate needs. Although 
the decline has been radical and drastic, 
buyers are inclined to hold off until more 
stable conditions prevail. 

An outstanding feature of the week 
was the scantiness of acceptances on 
wheat bids. At the end of the week, mill- 
ers were complaining that they did not 
receive any wheat on their bids. The 
movement seems to have dried up. The 
weather has been ideal and farmers are 
busy in the fields with fall work, but 
there is also a disinclination on their part 
to follow the market down. 


While wheat has gone off a good deal, 
there still remains quite a distance ty 
go to prewar prices, which it would he 
unreasonable to expect at this time. 
Probably no buyers are looking for « 
prewar basis, but they are also anxious tv 
save themselves from taking losses. There 
is a divergence of opinion among millers; 
some look for a period of active buying 
resulting from depletion of stock, an‘ 
others anticipate extremely conservatiy¢ 
buying and comparative dullness i! 
through the crop. 

An outstanding feature is the light de- 
mand and weakness in feed. Millfeed 
of extremely slow sale and there is litt!e 
doing in it, with prices showing a ten- 
dency to go off still more. Toledo mill- 
ers were bidding $2.05, Toledo rate 
points, for No. 1 red. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 4s,- 
000 bbls,‘as reported to The Northwesi- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activ 
B.S ere 26,500 5 
Be, WE Sevccsenadensces 15,100 31% 
pO ee 42,500 8 
We POON OO8 cicctevcsccs 39,750 s 
THOS FEATS OHO cecvcsoves 39,600 8: 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 
Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1919 and 1918: 
No. Capacity Output I 


BOBO? cccces 29 132,550 80,980 1 
1920f........ 27 169,260 58,454 t 
1919.....ccee 10 77,760 69,815 0) 
BORG. cicccvcs 14 99,960 70,655 7 


*Week ending Oct. 9. tWeek ending Oct. 2 

Of the 29 mills reporting their output 
to this office, one was down all the weck. 
One operated only one day, four about 
20 per cent capacity, five 35 per cent, 10 
50 per cent, two 65 per cent, one 80 per 
cent, and two 100 per cent capacity. ‘T)iis 
summary gives a pretty good idea as to 
the operation of the mills. 


NOTES 

N. L. Hensley, vice president Linds- 
borg (Kansas) Milling & Elevator (o., 
called at this office this week. 

G. H. Willcockson, of the Loose-W ies 
Biscuit Co., New York, was in Toleo, 
Oct. 9, calling on his connections here. 

A cargo of 200,000 bus spring wheat 
from Canada is on the way to Tole:o, 
and will be stored in the East Side Iron 
Elevator for Jackson Bros., Chicago. 

The Circleville (Ohio) Milling Co. has 
been incorporated under the laws of De!a- 
ware for $400,000, with Fred O, Shane 
president, and Charles H. Birr secreta:y- 
treasurer. The directors are these officers 
and George C. Shane, all residents of 
Philadelphia. Heretofore the company 
has operated under the above name wi'!i- 
out being incorporated. 





VIRGINIA 

Norrotk, Va., Oct. 9.—Flour buying in 
the Norfolk market continues along very 
limited lines, the lack of confidence in 
the wheat market preventing exten: ive 
purchases. Even the smaller coun(ry 
buyers are watching the wheat mar<et 
and gauging their purchases in expe: (a- 
tion of lower values. Practically all 
mills, so far as local quotations are (0n- 
cerned, have advanced their limits f:om 
20@30c from the low point of last week. 
Winter wheat patents are quoted at $11.85 
@12.25, Kansas patents at $11.25@1!.69, 
and northwestern spring patents at $1 |.30 
@11.75. Other quotations are unchanged. 

There is some demand for spot miill- 
feed, but buyers do not appear inclined 
to book ahead, in view of the condition of 
the grain markets. Winter wheat bran is 


— 6 eee oo 
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quoted at $48@50, winter wheat flour 
middlings at $56@60, and standard mid- 
dlings are offered at $52@54. Transpor- 
tation facilities are much improved, and 
many of the difficulties which have beset 
local dealers during the last few months 
have vanished. 
NOTES 

rhe “black land” sections of Virginia 
and North Carolina are being developed 
with corn, and reports on this year’s crop 
indicate that the experiment is meeting 
with much success. In North Carolina 
2,000 acres of such land were planted in 
corn this year, the report shows, with an 
average yield, on first year land, of 50 
bus per acre. 

(istablishment of the Pacific Mail 
Steamship Co.’s line to the Pacific Coast 
from this port promises to stimulate very 
largely the grain business for internal 
trade, as well as export through this port. 
This service is to operate on a regular 
10-day schedule, and two vessels have al- 
ready arrived at this port, one of them 
lischarging a large cargo of Pacific 
Coast flour. JosepH A. Lestiz. 





EVANSVILLE 

i\vANSVILLE, Inp., Oct. 9.—Evansville 
mijers are still trailing a riotous wheat 
market. With foreign demand as light 
as (he local, they are doing a hand-to- 
moth business. The price of wheat local- 
ly falling consistently with the cash 
market at the grain centers, with no 

wheat coming in at the price offered. 
‘st patent flour is quoted at $11.50, 
“ straights 30c less for 98-lb sacks, 


eed. is falling along with the flour 
pi and the lesser demand. Bran is 
now selling at $40 ton at the mill, with 
shorts quoted at $50. 

rmers are still holding steadfastly to 
their wheat, and no inducement has yet 
ired to get them to the mills in this 
part of the state. Local millers are buy- 
ing wheat as far away as San Francisco, 
where the price, with freight added, 
makes the grain a good purchase. 
W. W. Ross. 





INDIANAPOLIS 


DIANAPOLIS, Inp., Oct. 9.—Mills pro- 
ducing wheat flour in Indiana report, 
without exception, that sales have been 
sn this week. Even those depending 
on local custom for their support say. 
that business is at low ebb. Bakers and 
wholesale grocers are buying only small 
quantities, still fearing to accumulate any 
considerable store, in view of the unset- 
tled market. 
ce considerations remain dominant, 
ind are the underlying cause of the lack 


of orders. Millers are generally of the 
opinion that repression of trading will 
continue for several weeks at least, but 
are hopeful that it will be less acute 
SOK No great improvement is to be ex- 


pected, many believe, however, until after 
the presidential election in November. 
Even then, some think it will be a few 
weeks before economic conditions acquire 
msiderable stability. 

w sales of flour -have slackened over 
last year, when mills in this territory were 


runuing near capacity in most cases, is 
she clearly in the percentage of output 
thus far in the new crop year. Hardly 
aplent in the state has at any time milled 
whe»t to more than 50 per cent of its ca- 
pacity. In most cases the output has 


been far below that mark. The decline 
has been more acute in the last few 
wecks, the average for the central part 
of Indiana not being more than 25 per 


_ Stocks of wheat, corn and oats on hand 
in Indianapolis are far below those of 
last year at this time. Of rye there is a 
larg’ quantity on hand now than in 1919, 
but this is a minor crop in the state. 


Wit! a short crop of soft winter wheat 
this season, and farmers showing more 
and more of a disposition in many places 
to keep their grain in the hope of higher 
prices, millers are worried over where 
to get grain in case the demand for flour 


Increases, as it is believed it must ulti- 
mately, 
{Quotations on flour have continued to 
decline, the level being 25c bbl under that 
of last Saturday. Soft winter patents 
are offered for shipment in car lots at 
$10.15@11,05 bbl, 98-Ib cotton basis. 
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Hard winter patents are priced at $10.25 
@11, and spring patents at $10.75@11.25. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of wheat flour by mills in In- 
dianapolis, with a weekly capacity of 
22,800 bbls, and inspections of grain and 
stocks in store, in bushels, the latter as 
of Oct. 9, with comparisons for corre- 
sponding periods, as. reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 





Frour Pet. of 

output activity 

BTM WOR occcrcisvevcccses 5,992 26 

EME. WOOK co cccccecicvisons 9,046 40 

ZEOF. OHO ccccccscsosvvecere 18,239 80 

Two years AgO ......eseree 6,615 29 
INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK (BUS) 

Out 

7,800 

130,200 

160,000 

RYO woccceececrerccscvece 3,900 1,300 

STOCK IN STORE (BUS) 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye 

This week ... 237,860 203,380 413,690 2,000 

Year ago ..... 474,470 151,850 307,700 25,580 


Two years ago 180,200 617,430 261,130 46,244 
CORN PRODUCTS 

Demand for corn products continues 
good, millers almost without exception re- 
porting a most satisfactory business. 
Prices are tending lower, in sympathy 
with a lower grain market. Grits are 
quoted for shipment in car lots at $2.70 
per 100 Ibs, sacked, meal at $2.65, corn 
flour at $3.90, cerealine at $3.25, hominy 
at $2.80 and hominy flakes at $3.50. 


NOTES 


Millfeed, both corn and wheat, is mov- 
ing slowly, with prices varying widely. 
Some wheat millers are not making quo- 
tations. Hominy feed is offered, as a 
rule, at $32 ton, bulk, and $35 sacked. 

The Finkle Milling Co., Warren, has 
been incorporated, with $75,000 capital 
stock. Jacob Finkle, M. E. Charles, John 
M. Kennedy, Howard Bonham, J. W. 
Cunningham, M. J. Anderson and D. L. 
Colbert are the directors. 

Epwarp H. Zrecner. 





MILL HOUSES FIRE ENGINE 

The little city of Seymour, Ind., with 
its 10,000 or 12,000 population is bisected 
by the rails of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad system and the Louisville divi- 
sion of the Pennsylvania Lines, which 
cross at right angles almost in the middle 
of the city. 

The City Hall, with a garage below, in 
which is kept the motor-truck of the fire 
department as well as an old type of the 


“steamer” fire engine, and also houses the 


firemen, is located near the center of the ° 


city. The long freight trains which are 
used nowadays frequently shut off other 
parts of the city from protection by the 
department, and should a fire start in 
one of the unprotected districts it might 
prove very disastrous. 

The mill of the Blish Milling Co. is 
located in what is known as the third 
ward of the city and, although equipped 
throughout with an automatic sprinkler 
system, and other devices which the in- 
surance companies require, is apt to be 
cut off by these freight trains from the 
protection of the regular fire department. 

A short time ago the city authorities 
made a proposal to the Blish Milling Co. 
that, if the company would house the 
old “steamer” engine on its premises, the 
city would be glad to maintain it there, 
which proposition was accepted, and the 
milling company erected close to one of 
the street lines on its own property a 
building for taking care of the engine, 
a picture of which is shown herewith. 
The building is finished in pressed brick 
and, following somewhat the outlines of 
a small temple, presents quite a unique 
and pleasing appearance, and will doubt- 
less prove to be a good investment, 
should an occasion for making use of the 
engine in the third ward ever arise. 





NASHVILLE 

NasHvitte, Tenn., Oct. 9.—Practically 
no interest has been shown in the flour 
market by buyers from the Southeast this 
week, there having been only occasional 
sales of carload lots of established brands 
to meet current demands. Many buyers 
in this territory think that the market has 
had a sufficient decline, but they have 
been suffering recently from readjust- 
ments in other lines, and cannot be in- 
duced to take hold. 

Trouble here and there has been re- 
ported on shipments since the break in 
prices, but mills have ‘had no serious dif- 
ficulty on this account. Buying withdraw- 
als have continued at a more satisfactory 
rate than during former periods of de- 
pression in prices. Wheat movement is 
quiet. No. 2 red western wheat is quot- 
ed at $2.30, Nashville. There are prac- 
tically no offerings of local wheat at the 
large mills. 

Flour prices are down more than $1 
bbl on the recent breaks, but the full re- 
flection of the decline of wheat has: been 
prevented by the lower feed values. 
Prices have a wide range, and at the close 
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of the week were substantially as follows: 
best or short soft winter wheat patent, 
98 lbs, cotton, f.o.b, Ohio River points, 
$11.75@12.25; standard or regular patent, 
$10.80@11.30; straight patent, $10@10.50; 
first clears, $8.50. Even at recent de- 
clines, millfeed sells slowly. ‘ Bran has 
been under pressure for some time, and 
readjustment is now under way with 
middlings. Prices: soft winter wheat 
bran, 100-lb bags, ton, f.o.b. Ohio River 
points, $30@31; standard middlings or 
shorts, 43@44. 
WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of flour by Nashville and south- 

eastern mills, in barrels, as reported to 


The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity forweek tivity 
This week ....... 196,530 119,051 60.5 
Last week ....... 173,790 100,707 57.9 
FORF BBO occevcece 218,190 185,030 84.8 
Two years ago.... 192,390 127,940 66.5 


Three years ago.. 144,450 137,336 95.7 
STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Oct. 9 Oct. 2 

Samer, WHE veccccesvveve 32,500 33,900 

Went, BED cccccdevcoes 167,000 172,000 

GCOPe, WUD cecceccisesecs 62,000 86,000 

OOtH, DUS sevccscccceses 492,000 437,000 
CORN MEAL 


Demand continues light for corn meal, 
with prices lower. Mills with a capacity 
of 51,000 bus, this week ground 9,480, or 
18.6 per cent of capacity, compared with 
13,240, or 20 per cent, last week, and 7.1 
per cent the same week last year. Prices: 
bolted meal, sacked, per 100 lbs, f.o.b. 
Ohio River points, $2.30@2.40; unbolted, 
$2.10@2.20. 

NOTES 


Total receipts of grain at Nashville this 
week, 107 cars. 

The Capital Grain & Feed Co., Mont- 
gomery, is announced to be planning a 
new grain elevator. 

The flour mill of J. H. Ragland, Al- 
pena, Ark., recently destroyed by fire, 
will be replaced. The loss was over 
$5,000. 

E. E. Henderson, formerly connected 
with the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., has 
gone to Louisville to take charge of the 
Acme-Jones Co. The latter company 
succeeds the J. H. Jones Co., and is con- 
trolled by the Acme-Evans Co., of In- 
dianapolis. 

Joun Lerrer. 





Fire Engine House Built on the Premises of the Blish Milling Co. at Seymour, Ind. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


COMPARATIVE VALUES OF FEEDS 


By CHARLES H. Briacs 
Of The Howard Wheat & Flour Testing Laboratory, Minneapolis 


Wheat millers, as well as other manu- 
facturers of feedstuffs intended for ani- 
mal feeding, have come to know in a 
more or less intimate way the meaning 
of the terms crude protein, crude fat, 
crude fiber, etc., in their byproducts or 
chief products. This has been brought 
about principally as a result of feedstuff 
labeling and registering laws enacted by 
a majority of the states. These laws 
originated in efforts to protect buyers 
against unscrupulous feed manufacturers 
whe grossly adulterated feeds with ma- 
terials of low feeding values or mixed 
in viable and noxious weed seeds. The 
earlier laws were very diverse and ex- 
ceedingly troublesome to manufacturers. 
Millers have found themselves bound 
with endless red tape and confusion in 
dealing with the branding, tagging and 
registration requirements of the various 
states, but there has developed in recent 
years a trend toward a more uniform 
procedure. 

It is not the purpose of this article to 
enter into a discussion of the general 

rinciples of animal nutrition. A great 

y of information upon this subject 
has been developed as the result of the 
experience of the years and innumerable 
scientific experiments carried on princi- 
pally by our state agricultural experi- 
ment station workers. Animal feeding 
experiments have been conducted in all 
or nearly all of these stations, and 
though the collective conclusions some- 
times are at variance on certain points, 
yet in the main the principles of scien- 
tific feeding have been established. 

Henry & Morrison’s “Feeds and Feed- 
ing” is an authoritative and comprehen- 
sive compilation of the existing informa- 
tion, and should be in the hands of all 
who are concerned with this subject. 
Kellner’s “The Scientific Feeding of Ani- 
mals” is a good European authority. Our 
state agricultural experiment stations are 
frequently issuing bulletins giving the 
results of careful experiments in feed- 
ing various rations, and these bulletins 
are usually obtainable free to those who 
apply for them. 

There are a great many factors that 
enter into the determination of the value 
of a feed, each having a larger or smaller 
influence on the results obtained. Among 
these, it will be sufficient merely to men- 
tion the following: odor and flavor as 
influencing the. palatability, physical con- 
ditionm—as moist ‘or dry, hot or cold, 
coarse or finely ground, cooked or raw, 
—source of the feed, presence of indi- 
gestible whole weed seeds, amount of the 
feed’ given daily, amount of the feed 
given at each feeding, amount of exer- 
cise taken by the animal, age and physi- 
cal condition of the animal, amount and 
character of other feeds previously given 
or fed simultaneously, amount of water 
allowed, kind of animal to which feed is 
given, and even ventilation of air and 
. temperature and humidity. 


CHEMICAL COMPOSITION 


The chemical composition, however, is 
after all of prime importance. The term 
“chemical composition” might be consid- 
ered in a broad sense as about to conduct 
us to a very close study of each one of 


the score or two of proximate compo-— 


nents presumably present in any prod- 
uct derived from a single vegetable. ma- 
terial, but this.is not feasible or, indeed, 
even possible. We know too little of the 
rs rties, for example, of hordein in 
arley, phytin in wheat bran, or vita- 
mines (so-called food accessories) in 
most feeds. In a narrower sense, we 
may consider the chemical composition 
as being expressed by the conventional 
terms, crude protein, fat, etc. In this 
sense we follow the pre usage by 
stating that commercial feeds, or at least 
nearly all commercial feeds, are com- 
posed. of the following materials: water 
or moisture, ash or mineral matter, crude 
rotein, or nitrogenous compounds, crude 
at, fibrous materials and nitrogen-free 
extractives, 

Each of these terms, with the excep- 
tion of the water, is to be considered as 





merely a group name. The adjective 
“crude,” used with several of these, is 
to be taken as expressing the fact that 
ragged lines or undefined boundaries 
exist in separating and defining them, 
however accurately the analysis may have 
been made by the chemist. For exam- 
ple, the materials collected by extraction 
with anhydrous ether and weighed after 
evaporation of the ether are known as 
“ether extract” or “crude fat,’ but there 
are often present small amounts of 
resins, coloring matter, waxes, lecithin, 
sitosterol or other related wax alcohols, 
ethereal oils, hydrocarbons, etc. Like- 
wise, the material designated as “crude 
protein” consists of other materials con- 
taining nitrogen besides the proteins. 
For classification purposes, however, 
these.terms and the more inclusive term 
“carbohydrates” serve a most useful pur- 
pose, and we are justified in continuing 
to use them, and even the inexact and 
bunglesome phrase “Nitrogen-free ex- 
tract” taken over from the German lan- 
age. 

r very brief description of these 
groups and their nutritive functions will 
be sufficient. 

Water, though necessary to nutrition, 
is not considered to have value in feeds. 
It is usually present in dry feeds (unless 
they have been dried at high tempera- 
ture) to the amount of about 10 per cent, 
and may go up to 90 per cent in such 
materials as stock melons. If it exceeds 
about 13 per cent in cereal byproducts 
like bran, it is an element of danger in 
lowering the keeping quality or by its 
tendency to heat and become musty. 
Bran, packed put with too much moisture 
or stared very long where it can absorb 
moisture, is sure to go out of condition. 

The ash or mineral matter is usually 
omitted in presenting the report of an 
analysis, though its determination is nec- 
essary in a complete feed analysis. Al- 
though it is well understood that min- 
eral elements are necessary to nutrition, 
we need not take time to give them con- 
sideration in a mere outline of the sub- 


ject, and for general feeding work it is. 


not necessary to devote much attention 
to them. 

Crude protein is a term used to cover 
a great group of compounds, all con- 
taining the element nitrogen. There are 
usually present besides proteins other 
nitrogenous compounds in small amounts. 
Proteins are very complex compounds 
containing on the average about 16 per 
cent of the gaseous element nitrogen, 
hence it is customary to determine by 
very exact methods the amount of nitro- 
gen present in a material. The amount 
of nitrogen, multiplied by 6.25, is con- 
sidered to be crude protein. 

The long used factor 6.25 is a fair 
average one, but in the nature of things 
it cannot be an exact one. The average 
factor for the proteins of wheat is small- 
er, but it would have been quite unfair 
to the manufacturers of wheat feeds, as 
we pointed out some years ago, if, as 
proposed, it were to be applied to flour 
mill- byproducts, unless at the same time 
an extended series of factors for each 
protein of the other common feedstuffs 
were promulgated for use. This, in the 
present very incomplete state of our 
knowledge, would obviously be impos- 
sible. 

Except in a very few well-defined 
foods, in which the pure proteins can be 
determined by more or less complicated 
and lengthy methods, it seems necessary 
to continue to use the term crude protein, 
and to calculate it by first determining 
the amount of nitrogen and multiplying 
by 6.25. It is understood that the term 
includes small amounts of other nitroge- 
nous compounds not possessing the quali- 
ties of protein. Protein is used to build 
up the tissues, and in the absence of the 
energy giving food elements it may also 
yield energy and heat. _Examples of 
protein are white of egg, gluten of 
wheat, lean meat tissue, and cottage 
cheese. 

Feeds are sometimes grouped into 
classes on the basis of the amount of 


protein which they contain. The follow- 
ing may be formed: 

Crass 1.—Protein above 45 per cent; 
blood meal, -digester, tankage and other 
feeds of animal origin, peanut cake. 

Crass 2.—Protein 30 to 45 per cent; 
cottonseed meal, linseed meal, soy bean 
cake and meal, distillers’ dried grains, 
gluten meal (from corn starch manufac- 
ture), peanut meal. 

Crass 3.—Protein 20 to 30 per cent; 
brewers’ dried grains, malt sprouts, beans, 
peas and other legumes, buckwheat mid- 
dlings, gluten feed (corn starch byprod- 
uct), corn germ oil meal, coconut meal. 

Crass 4.—Protein 14 to 20 per cent; 
bran, shorts and red dog flour from hard 
wheats and rye, shorts and red dog from 
soft wheats, alfalfa hay and other hays 
from legumes. 

Crass 5.—Protein 8 to 14 per cent; 
ground or unground cereals, corn bran, 
soft wheat bran, dried beet pulp, beet 
molasses, certain grass hays. 

Crass 6.—Protein 5 to 8 per cent; 
brewers’ wet grains, flax shives, many 
grass hays. : 

Crass 7.—Protein less than 5 per cent; 
corn cob meal, oat, rice and buckwheat 
hulls, cane molasses, potato pomace, fresh 
corn forage and grasses, straws and 
chaffs, roots, tubers and silage. 

Another method of grouping which is 
less definite as to feeding value, but 
which corresponds to the classes usually 
mentioned by animal feeders, is as fol- 
lows: oil meal concentrates; grain con- 
centrates; factory byproduct concen- 
trates; dried roughages, including corn 
forages and -hays from legumes and 
grasses, straws, etc; green roughages, in- 
cluding corn forages, fresh grass and 
legumes, and roots and tubers; silage. 

Crude fat or ether extract, as has been 
stated, consists principally of fats and 
liquid oils. Some crude fats from hays, 
ete., contain relatively large proportions 
of innutritious waxes. Fats and oils have 
high value in producing energy and heat, 
as well as furnishing a basis for fatten- 
ing and milk fat production. 

Crude fiber, as the name implies, is the 
fibrous material of the feed. It is in- 
tended to imply the fibrous or cell wall 
tissues of which cellulose is the type. 
Pure filter paper and cotton are nearly 
pure cellulose or fiber. Cellulose is hard- 
ly, if at all, digestible, even in the stom- 
ach of bovine animals. 

The process by which crude fiber is de- 
termined by the chemist is intended to 
imitate to some extent the process of di- 
gestion. Various solvents are applied to 
dissolve away all constituents not of 
fibrous nature: ether to remove the fats 
and waxes; boiling dilute sulphuric acid 
to remove the starch, inulin, pentosans, 
gums, sugars and some of the proteins; 
and boiling dilute alkali to complete the 
dissolution of all constituents except the 
cellulose. But the solubility of some of 
these’ materials is not very definite; in 
other words, the cellulose is not perfectly 
insoluble and the others are not perfectly 
dissolved by the treatment; hence the 
method is admitted to be an imperfect 
one, even when carried out in strict ac- 
cordance with the methods as prescribed 
by the Association of Official Agricultur- 
al Chemists. 

Under this method 1.25 per cent caus- 
tic soda solution is used, but 1.25 per cent 
caustic potash is used in German and 
other laboratories. As caustic soda is 
probably 40 per cent more active in 
chemical effect than caustic potash, it is 
clear that results obtained by the Ameri- 
can method will have a decided tendency 
to show lower percentages of crude fiber 
than German analyses, 

Although the method, is an empirical 
one, the crude fiber, analysis,:if carried 
out strictly by the old official method, 
with special care not to allow .concentra- 
tion of the ‘solutions during boiling or 
loss of particles of the fiber in filtering, 
gives valuable information of the amount 
of indigestible matter in a feed. 

The remaining constituents of a feed, 
whatever their nature, are grouped under 
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the name of nitrogen-free extract. Th» 
amount is not determined by analysis, bit 
by subtracting the other constituen‘s 
from 100 per cent. They consist, for the 
most part, of starch or inulin, sugar., 
soluble gums, pentosans or hemicellulose , 
and very small amounts of coloring ma - 
ters and organic acids. Pentosans «+ 
hemicelluloses are constituents resemblir 
cellulose in some of their chemical pro) - 
erties. They are sometimes called inso:- 
uble or wood gums. They are partial’ y 
digestible by most animals, though ind - 
gestible by man. Starches and sugars aie 
easily digestible, and furnish heat ‘ar | 
energy or are converted into fat in t!¢ 
body of the animal. But there is a te: - 
dency in this general group, especial y 
with the crude fiber, to ferment in the 
paunch and intestines, thereby givir » 
off gases which yield no energy value |) 
the -animal. 

There has been considerable confusi: 
in the use of the term “carbohydrates” |, 
feed analyses, and although the matt. + 
should have been straightened out by , 
ruling of the Department of Agricultu  » 
(Food Inspection Decision 124) made 
1910, yet a few feed chemists have co. - 
tinued to issue misleading forms of r 
ports. Carbohydrates, in the usage . f 
most analysts and in the ruling by t 
Department of Agriculture, are defin« | 
as including both nitrogen-free extract 
and crude fiber, for the reason that cell),- 
lose or pure fiber is a carbohydrate, th. | 
is, a compound of carbon with the e!.- 
ments of water (hydrate). Nearly }|! 
the compounds included in the group ae 
true carbohydrates, save traces of colv.- 
ing matter and organic acids. 

In one of the southern states, feeds » \ 
required to bear labels showing the px 
centage of “starch and sugars.” ‘I \¢ 
amount of nitrogen-free extract is not, ‘n 
strictness, to be considered as equal ‘o 
the starch and sugars, owing to the pris- 
ence of notable amounts of pentosi\s 
and small amounts of dextrins and othvr 
materials in most feeds, and inulin n 
large amounts in a few feeds. Bran « 
tains about 27.5 per cent pentosans, 
hence the amount of starch and sugi’s 
in bran is actually less than the amount 
of nitrogen-free extract. It also contaiis 
6 to 7 per cent of phytin, of which a p»'t 
at least is included with the nitroge 
free extract but is not a true sugar. !n 
passing it is worthy of note that it is |o 
the phytin that bran owes its laxat ve 
- value. 

ALLOWANCE FOR VARIATIONS 


It has always been the custom of tic 
Howard Laboratory, when furnishing «1- 
alyses of feedstuffs to be used on tiys 
or labels, to advise the manufacturer 
that, if he continues to use the sarviec 
grades and percentages of materials in 
his mixture, he should claim about to 
or three tenths per cent less of crusle 
protein and crude fat, about two or thive 
tenths per cent more of crude fiber «1d 
about the same or a little less amovnt 
of carbohydrates than the analy 
showed. This will allow a little maryin 
of safety for the unavoidable variati n 
in manufacturing. 

The officers in charge of the admii.s- 
tration of the feedstuff ‘laws. in so uc 
states have established liberal allowan es 
or tolerances for feeds. The Michi: in 
tolerances for variation from guara: |) 
are: protein 1.0 per cent, fat 0.5 per cv it, 
and fiber 1.0 per cent. If due conside «- 
tion is given to the effect of changes in 
moisture on the percentages of the ol er 
components present in a feed, and if »1- 
alyses are obtained from a reliable | }- 
oratory whenever a radical change is m ‘le 
in the character of wheat used, mil «rs 
should experience no difficulty with fc ds 
failing to come up to guaranties. 

However, half a dozen of the st: ‘es 
have enacted laws under which stand «ds 
of composition for certain common fe <s 
are set up. In some cases, standards |: \ve 
been set which are impossible of att in- 
ment by a considerable proportion of 
normal samples. An example is 10 >¢r 
cent maximum crude fiber for wi! at 
bran, a figure presumably based on n- 
alyses of soft wheat bran produce in 
the smaller, less modernized mills. } an 
made in these mills contained much n.»re 
flour than the clean, thin bran made by 
large. merchant mills with modern '18- 
chinery. The close clean-up, espec: ‘lly 
on. hard winter and spring wheat, }''0- 
duces bran with more than 10 per «cnt 
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The effect of such regulations is 
ly to bar out the sale of these feeds. 


SPECIFIC REQUIREMENTS 


the present time the requirements 
inada and the various states in the 
+r of analysis are as follows: 
tes requiring analyses of wheat by- 
ts: 

ilyses showing protein and fat re- 
i: Connecticut. 

iyses showing protein, fat and fiber 
ed: Alabama, Georgia, Indiana, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Massa- 
ts, Missouri, Mississippi, Nebraska, 
sota, New Jersey, South Daketa, 
‘ia, Washington, Wisconsin (unless 
here made), Canada. 

lyses showing protein, fat, fiber 
irbohydrates required: Louisiana, 
Hampshire, North Carolina, Ten- 


iyses showing protein, fat, fiber 
nitrogen-free extract required: 
ma, Texas. 

iyses showing protein, fat, fiber, 
irch and sugar required: Florida. 
s requiring analyses of mixed feeds, 
t which exempt wheat byproducts: 
yses showing protein and fat re- 

Rhode Island, Maryland. 

yses showing protein, fat and fiber 
d: Illinois, New York, North Da- 
hio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Ver- 


yses showing protein, fat, fiber 


irbohydrates required: Arkansas. 
vses showing protein, fat, fiber 
iitrogen-free extract required: 


in, 
FUNCTIONS OF CONSTITUENTS 
nay now summarize the functions 
three principal groups of con- 
s in feeds in this way: fats and 
drates furnish heat and energy, 
iild up fatty tissues. Proteins 
ip all tissues, and may, in the 
of the other two groups, serve as 
e of heat and energy, and build 
y tissues, 
riments with all sorts of animals 
various feeds show that not all 
protein, fat and carbohydrates in 
are digested. Animals of one 
better able to digest the protein 
ed than animals of another kind. 
of cereal feeds is more com- 
issimilated, for example, than the 
Digestibility percentages or 
| coefficients have been compiled 
protein, fat and carbohydrates 
of the common feeds for each 
‘common domestic animals. These 
may be found usually in connec- 
th tables of average analyses in 
ks as Henry & Morrison’s “Feeds 
ding,’ but they have rather lim- 
ue unless a considerable number 
onditions suggested near the be- 
of this article are taken into 
‘ation. Also there are always the 
il peculiarities of the animal that 
taken into account. The range 
tibilities of the constituents is 
de, so that average digestibilities 
of very general application. 
*, the following table, which we 
lculated from Henry & Morri- 
‘les, may have some interest: 
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or therm is the amount of heat required ° 


to raise one gram of water one degree 
centigrade. As these same terms are 
also used to mean the amount of heat re- 
quired to raise one kilogram (1,000 
grams) one degree centigrade, the two 
senses in which these terms are used. may 
be confused. Properly the two should be 
distinguished as calories and large calo- 
ries: a large calorie being equal to 1,000 
calories. However, it will be remembered 
that in dealing with calories per pound 
of a food, large calories are understood, 
while in dealing with calories per gram, 
small calories are understood. The num- 
ber of large calories per pound multi- 
plied by 2.2046 equals small calories per 
gram. The heat value or caloric energy 
of a food or feed must not be taken for 
anything more than the name implies. 
It is in no sense a measure of the food 
or feeding value. If that were the case, 
then pure vegetable oils would be consid- 
ered to have the highest food value of 
all materials. 


ESTIMATING FEEDING VALUES 


No absolutely satisfactory method of 
comparing food or feeding values exists, 
since there are so many things that must 
be taken account of in determining the 
relative values. Some of these have been 
pointed out above. A number of meth- 
ods have been suggested by various chem- 
ists, but none of them have received much 
attention. 

The simplest method suggested is the 
one proposed by Fitz and Langworthy, 
of Kansas, for rebates where feeds do 
not come up to guaranty. The cost per 
ton is divided by the percentage of pro- 
tein guaranteed, and the_ result multi- 
plied by the percentage of deficiency of 
protein. It takes no account of excess 
or deficiency of other constituents, how- 
ever valuable or deleterious they may be. 

A somewhat more satisfactory method 
is the method suggested by authors of 
reports on feedstuffs control in the Texas 
and Michigan experiment stations. The 
values of feeds are there compared by 
adding the percentages of protein and 
fat. But as this method takes no ac- 
count of the remaining constituents, it 
would not be of much value in compar- 
ing a feed high in percentages of water 
and fiber with another low in these but 
high in percentage of starch, for in- 
stance. 

A method which has been used to some 
extent, but the origin of which is ob- 
scure, is to multiply the protein and fat 
by 2.5 and add the carbohydrates, desig- 
nating the sum as the food units. 

A method suggested by the author of 
the Florida experiment station bulletin, 
volume 21, No. 3 (1911), page 86, assigns 
to protein a value of 31%%c per lb, fats 
the same value, and “starch-and-sugar” 
(actually carbohydrates including crude 
fiber) 144 ¢ per lb. Indian corn of analy- 
sis protein 10.5 per cent, fat 5.4, carbo- 
hydrates 69.6, is taken as the standard 
at $27.50 per ton, or actual value $27.34. 
Expressed in simplest terms, the method 
is the same as the preceding one as far 
as relative values are concerned. 

State Food Commissioner Wright, of 
Iowa, in 1910 in The Northwestern Mill- 
er quoted an unnamed eastern chemist 
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Nitrogen-free 


No Protein extract Fiber 
69 71.8 77.0 49.0 
159 58.5 66.5 58.2 
14 47.5 67.9 59.8 
242 62.0 69.5 55.9 
5 61.4 72.0 40.0 
17 79.8 87.4 37.9 
67.7 76.3 44.6 





as suggesting the following method: pro- 
tein is multiplied by 3, fat by 3.3, carbo- 
hydrates by 1.5, and fiber by 1. The 
sum of these gives the comparative com- 
mercial value, not the “nutritive, or pro- 
ductive, value.” It is probable that he 


No. of Nitrogen-free Crude 
analyses ‘Protein Fat extract fiber 
o% 88 15.4 4.0 53.9 9.0 
‘5 a4 16.9 5.1 56.2 6.2 - 
os VER 33.9 7.8 35.7 7.3 
as +2 10.0 4.3 71.7 1.7 
o* 22 12.0 1.8 68.7 4.2 
io ane 11.4 4.8 59.4 10.8 
6 38 12.3 3.3 38.1 24.8 
Pr 68 5.9 2.5 45.0 29.0 
os 92 14.6 2.1 37.4 28.9 
és 99 1.7¢ 8 11.0 6.0 
-» 126 1.8 5 12.2 5.0 
oe 35 4.5 1.6 34.7 14.3 
os 60 3.8 11 31.5 19.7 


imate doubtless made on basis of half the weight as ear corn. 


used the term carbohydrates in the 
sense, formerly more common. but now 
disallowed, of a synonym for nitrogen- 
free extract. 

In Cireular 15, issued in May, 1917, by 
the Minnesota agricultural experiment 
station, entitled “Farm Management 
Service Notes: Feeding Values of Com- 
mon Feeds Compared, to Bran,” a method 
suggested by Professor T.-L. Haecker 
some years previously was used, and 
comparative prices were given for 12 
common feedstuffs, including grains, con- 
centrates, hay and corn roughages, when 
bran varies in price from $20 to $40 per 
ton. Professor Andrew Boss, in a per- 
sonal communication, informed the writer 
that the method used was to multiply 
the percentage of fat by 244 and add to 
it the percentages of protein and carbo- 
hydrates. Digestible protein, fat and 
carbohydrates are doubtless intended to 
be used. : 

The use of the percentages of diges- 
tible nutrients instead of total amounts 
of protein, fat and fiber has high merit, 
but the method cannot be applied gen- 
erally, for the reason that digestion ex- 
periments with a great many feeds are 
not on record, and hence mixed feeds 
containing several unknown ingredients 
could not be calculated. The figure of 
value for bran obtained by this method 
gives with the figure of value for any 
other material a proportion of which the 
prices per ton for bran and the other 
feed constitute the third and fourth 
terms. 

Kellner, the German feed authority, 
proposed that the theoretical feeding 
values of feeds should be calculated by 
multiplying the fat by 2.5, adding the 
protein and carbohydrates and subtract- 
ing one third the fiber. I have been 
unable to learn how much vogue this 
method enjoys, as it only recently came 
to my attention. 

J. M. Pickel, feed chemist of the North 
Carolina department: of agriculture, in 
his feed control work uses a method of 
assigning a price to a feed according to 
its analysis. The method is applied in 
computing deficiencies in values when 
feeds fail to come up to their guaranties 
in analysis. After determining the per- 
centage of deficiency in combined protein 
and fat present in a feed guaranteed to 
have a certain analysis, he assumes that 
two thirds the value of the feed lies in 
the protein and fat and the remainder in 
the carbohydrates. Other factors as one 
half or less are arbitrarily assigned in 
cases where the protein is low in per- 
centage. The percentage of deficiency 
multiplied by the factor is applied to the 
sale price to determine what refund the 
manufacturer must make to the pur- 
chaser. The method is not applicable to 
general calculations of feed value and, 
like all the methods mentioned except 
Kellner’s, takes no account of whether 
fiber or moisture are high or low in 
amount. 

Since 1901, in response to occasional 
requests for a method for comparing 
feeding values, or when the opinion of 
the Howard Laboratory was asked on 
the actual or relative value of a feed, or 
when a feed failed to come up to a guar- 
anty in its analysis, the following method 
suggested by the writer has been used. 
It was possibly the first to make a deduc- 
tion for crude fiber. By this method, 
which for convenience is designated as 
the Briggs’ Method, the protein and fat 
are each multiplied by 2.5 and to their 
sum is added the nitrogen-free extract, 
and from the sum is subtracted the crude 
fiber. A feed containing much crude 
fiber is thereby penalized in the calcula- 
tions of feeding value, as undoubtedly it 
should be. There may, of course, be a 
question of the extent to which its value 
is reduced by a high amount of crude 
fiber, but it seems safe to assert that the 
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crude fiber should be considered as re- 
ducing the value by at least nearly the 
full proportion of its percentage. An- 
other method (No. 2), which is believed 
to: have some merit, is to ‘multiply the 
protein by 5 and the fat by 10, and to the 
sum add the nitrogen-free extract and 
subtract the fiber. 

For convenience in comparison, the 
above described methods may all be re- 
duced to algebraic form as follows: Let 
p be the percentage of protein, e of fat, 
n of nitrogen-free extract, f of fiber. 
The carbohydrates then will be repre- 
sented by n+/f. The feeding values, to- 
gether with a simple and a more exact 
method of comparing fuel values by the 
various methods, will be represented by 
formulas as follows: 

Fuel value (simple method)—1.5p+2e+4+n+f 
ee ae exact method)—59p+93e+442n 
eunin and Michigan method—p+e 
Florida method—2.5p+2.5e+n+f 
“An eastern chemist’s’’ method—3p+3.3e+ 

1.5n+f (or 2p+2.2e+n+ %f) 

Professor Haecker’s method (based on di- 
gestible percentages)—p-+ 2.25e+n+4+f 

Keliner’s method—p-+ 2.5e+n—.33f 

Briggs’ method—2.5p+ 2.5e4+n—f 

Briggs’ method No. 2—5p+10e+n—f 

The number obtained by using one of 
these formulas in connection with the 
analysis of a feed is considered propor- 
tional to the number obtained by apply- 
ing the same formula to the feed which 
is taken as standard or as guaranty. In- 
stead of making use of such ratios to 
get the proportional value, it is easier 
when more than two feeds are compared 
to determine a factor which, when used 
as a multiplier, will give the value at 
once. This factor will usually be a 
decimal, and may be found by dividing 
the price per ton (or bushel) of the feed 
used as standard by the number ob- 
tained by applying the formula to the 
chemical analysis. 

For example, suppose 10 tons of bran 
are sold at $40 per ton under a guaranty 
of protein 15 per cent, fat 4 per cent, 
carbohydrates 65 per cent, and fiber not 
over 10 per cent, but its analysis shows 
13.5 per cent protein, 4.5 per cent fat, 
carbohydrates 65 per cent and crude 
fiber 13 per cent. If the Briggs formula 
were applied to determine the amount 
of refund due to the buyer for the fail- 
ure to come up to guaranty, the amount 
would be found as follows: 
15 X 2.5-+4X 254+55—10= 92,5 

$.4324 
13.5 X 2.54+4.5 X 2.54+52—13=84 

$36.32 
$40.00—36.32 
fund due. 

The nitrogen-free extract in the guar- 
anty is 55 per cent and in the delivery 
52 per cent. 

Bran or corn meal are usually taken 
as the basis of comparing feed values. 
In the table on this page, bran at $40 per 
ton has been taken as standard, and rela- 
tive values for a few typical feeds have 
been calculated, using several of the for- 
mulas above described. The average an- 
alyses and digestible nutrients as given 
in Henry & Morrison’s “Feeds and Feed- 
ing” are given and, by applying each of 
the formulas to the analyses, prices are 
obtained which the reader may compare. 

It is hardly possible to conclude from 
this table that any one of the formulas 
given is entirely satisfactory, but it is be- 
lieved that the method we have suggested 
comes fairly close to showing the intrin- 
sic values of widely different feeds as 
well as the true relative values of similar 
feeds. The reader may choose the meth- 
od which seems to give the best all- 
around results, and he will then be in 
position to determine whether a feed of- 
fered at a relatively lower or higher price 
is a good purchase or not. Or if a feed 
fails to meet a guaranteed analysis, he 
can calculate exactly how much it is 
actually worth. 


$40.00-+92.5— 
84X $.4324=— 
$3.68 


$3.68 X 10=$36.80 re- 


VARIOUS METHODS 








w——Digestible——_——_,_ Fuel vom Method 
Carbo- value “Eastern Briggs 
Protein Fat hydrates (exact) Florida Chemist” Haecker Kellner’ Briggs No. 2 
11.9 2.5 42.0 $40.00 $40.00 $40.00 $40.00 $40.00 $40.00 $40.00 
13.0 4.5 45.7 41.70 42.14 42.34 45.24 43.88 44.92 45.80 
30.2 6.9 32.0 46.18 52.87 50.48 70.46 45.42 56.79 68.11 
7.9 4.3 67.0 1.16 1.10 1.15 1.26 1.35 1.27 1.13 
8.4 1.6 65.3 -96 -92 -96 1.05 1.05 1.02 85 
8.8 4.3 49.2 .66 -63 -64 .68 .66 61 -61 
7.1 1.8 37.8 37.42 36.58 34.77 17.76 26.40 22.39 26.66 
2.8 1.4 43.0 37.54 34.11 32.82 14.46 24.89 15.84 17.49 
11.7 1.0 41.0 39.05 38.80 36.39 22.08 24.98 21.51 25.32 
1.2 2 14.0 9.04 8.35 8.12 5.86 6.65 4.82 5.32 
1.0 4 11.9 8.92 8.24 8.14 12.02* 7.12 5.54 5.25 
2.5 1.2 34.6 26.28 23.08 22.83 aees 20.14 15.26 14.60 
1.4 7 31.2 26.30 22.78 21.97 23.00 16.51 10.30 10.36 
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New York, N. Y., Oct. 9.—The thrifty 

eople of this country are busily engaged 
just now in ascertaining a fair trading 
level. This is by no means easy work, 
for, as every one knows, the inflationary 
movement was so long continued as to 
boost prices to a fearful height. Every 
brainy business man in the land knew 
that the reaction had to come, but many 
with heavy merchandise stocks to dis- 
pose of have been trying to make them- 
selves think that they can get the public 
to take high priced inventories off their 
hands at a price level which will leave 
them harmless. 


CONFLICTING OPINIONS 


Some believe that we have had the 
worst of the credit strain, and that blue 
sky and sunshine are not far off. Others 
say that the ou by no means has 
been completed. Touching this point, a 
vice president of one of the greatest 
mercantile banks of New York said: 
“Conditions have not changed much, ex- 
cept that the downward price movement 
is bringing about easier credit conditions. 
I am not willing to say that we have had 
the worst, for October and Novémber are 
both months of intense strain. The banks 
are doing what they can to relieve the 
situation, however, and the indications 
are that no undue hardships will be ex- 
perienced. But merchandise prices must 
come down. They cannot stay up, as the 
pressure is too great and the buying 
power falls away as soon as war prices 
are quoted. An immense volume of high 
priced inventories must be liquidated at 
the new price basis which the country is 
gradually developing. 

“I do not know how soon the move- 
ment will be completed, but I feel sure 
that it will go further, as the consuming 
public will not pay war prices in peace 
times. The average merchants realize 
that this is so, and many of them are 
glad enough to reduce their stocks by 
selling out at a basis which does not dis- 
close a severe loss. After the liquidation 
has been completed, the readjustment to 
a new price basis will become the order 
of the day. The country is giving a good 
account of itself, however, and I think 
that we shall get —~" all right if we 
do not get nervous suddenly and force 
liquidation in quarters where such action 
will create much hardship. This is the 
time for business men to keep cool heads, 
and purge their loan account so as to 
make it as danger proof as possible.” 

CROP FINANCING 

The crop movement has been pretty 
well concluded, and it is felt that there 
will be relief in that quarter of previous 
strain. Many farmers in the South, how- 
ever, are importuning the banks in the 
East to make large advances to them so 
that they may aid their planter customers 
to hold cotton for higher prices. The 
Federal Reserve Board has taken a strong 
position against such action, and the 
treasury authorities will not countenance 
such a move as would increase the credit 
strain at the central reserve centers. The 
new crops provide an enormous quantity 
of primary wealth, which will stand the 
nation in good stead in financing the com- 
plicated demands of the readjustment 
period. : 


HUGE FINANCING 


Several large new loans are under way, 
and it is expected that important note 
and bond issues will be offered before 
long. The indications are that this financ- 
ing will be done at terms to show the in- 
vestor a 7 or 8 sad cent income return. 
Some French railroads will probably of- 
fer securities ih this market, and it is 
probable that various corporations in 
Europe may come here for funds later 
on. 

The extent of this financing suggests 


that the large American banking houses 
will be exposed for some time to an in- 
sistent demand for credit with which to 
finance the reconstruction of Europe’s 
crippled industries. The American mar- 
ket naturally has to bear the brunt of 
these borrowings. Norway’s $20,000,000 
loan was the first instance where Ameri- 
can investors have been asked to provide 
funds for a foreign government to spend 
in London. It is possible that a portion 
of the loans obtained here by other na- 
tions have been spent outside the Ameri- 
can area, except in the case of Canada; 
where this has been done, little has been 
known about it. 

‘Nearly all the foreign government 
loans placed in the United States are 
based upon an understanding which 
forces the borrower to use the proceeds 
of the loan for the purchase of American 
produce or manufactured articles. In 
other words, up to this time the foreign 
governments have expended in this coun- 
try an amount equivalent to the total 
loans placed here. 


HIGH MONEY AND BANK DEPOSITS 


Many trustworthy depositors are carry- 
ing smaller balances than usual in their 
banks, with the result that some institu- 
tions will have difficult work in showing a 
large return on the year’s business. In 
some cases deposit balances are being 
strained to the breaking point. In others, 
depositors who ordinarily carry large bal- 
ances with their banks are finding it 
necessary to draw down their accounts to 
a point where it is becoming highly em- 
barrassing for the bankers. When a man 
who carries, for instance, an average bal- 
ance of $50,000, is obliged to reduce that 
amount to $5,000, he has made it difficult 
for the banks to get along. way tm | 
believes that the banks will get throug 
all right, as this country’s financial sys- 
tem is almost impregnable, but bank of- 
ficers in constant touch with money mar- 
ket conditions feel that the situation calls 
for careful handling, and that the banks 
must insist upon borrowers using their 
new loans in the right way. 


AFTER ELECTION 


After election a good many things are 
likely to happen. Some are very interest- 
ing, and may cause wide comment. Va- 
rious banks are in a position to readjust 
their capital, or to increase their dividends 
if they care to do so. While some heavy 
losses have been sustained, and others 
must be taken, the average bank has made 
a fairly good showing, and ought to come 
out with a handsome profit. It is prob- 
able that several Wall Street banks will 
be in position to increase their capital 
upon terms which will yield valuable 
“rights” to stockholders. 

Bank ownership is not so closely held 
as it was, and many of the largest banks 
have today several hundred shareholders 
upon their books. Increased capitaliza- 
tion already provided, and that to come, 
are likely to emphasize this change. Hold- 
ers of bank shares have come out pretty 
handsomely on their investment, and it 
may be said that persistent holders of 
bank stocks for the last 20 years have 
taken good profits on their securities. 
There is reason to believe that after 
March 4 a great many interesting devel- 
opments are likely to happen which will 
emphasize the strength of the American 
banking position and the vitality of the 

eople. 

It is felt by some that there will be an 
upward movement of stock market prices 
after election. This suggestion is based 
on what has happéned before and the 
fact that a good many traders of large 
resources may do what is possible to start 
the speculative ball rolling again after it 
is known who is to succeed the present 
occupant of the White House. A good 


: deal may happen before the election to 
change the situation, but the outstand- 
ing fact is that the country. is in the 
midst of a liquidating period and that it 
will be certain to give a good account 
of itself during the balance of the year. 

Many problems will be encountered 
during the coming three months, and 
these must be solved along broad gauge 
lines and with the idea of contributing 
to the welfare of the entire community. 
Notwithstanding high building costs and 
uncomfortable labor conditions, the coun- 
try is going ahead building new houses, 
stores and business structures in a large 
way, and it looks as if a well defined 
campaign would be soon formulated for 
eliminating the evils growing out of the 
housing shortage, by providing the in- 
creased facilities which the nation is de- 
manding. The whole nation virtually is 
short of houses, and it looks as if some 
basis of co-operation between capital and 
labor must be developed in order to bring 
about a return to safe living conditions. 


RECORD OUTPUT IN KANSAS 


With Great Total of 15,577,549 Bbls, Mills of 
State Far Exceed All Previous Records— 
Ground 72,024,340 Bus of Wheat 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Oct. 9.—Statistics 
just completed by the Kansas City office 
of The Northwestern Miller show that in 
the crop year ended June 30, 1920, Kan- 
sas flour mills ground 72,024,340 bus of 
wheat in producing 15,577,549 bbls of 
flour. The flour production exceeds the 
previous high record output, made in the 
crop year ended June 30, 1919, by 2,306,- 
356 bbls; it is almost three million bbls 
greater than the 1917-18 outturn, and 
represents an increase of more than 50 
per cent over the output of 10 years ago. 

The figures cited cover only the output 
of interior Kansas mills, terminal mills 
at Kansas City, located on the Kansas 
side of the state line, not being included. 
Were these four important mills included 
in the Kansas figures, the output of the 
state’s mills would be increased to about 
18,000,000 bbls. 

There are 206 active flour mills in Kan- 
sas, a gain of three over the previous 
year, with a total actual daily capacity of 
85,694 bbls, an increase of 4,275 bbls over 
a year ago. This increase is principally 
represented by enlargements of existing 
mills. Within the year, the number of 
mills of 1,000 bbls or more capacity was 
increased from 27 to 31. The total 
number of mills of 200 or more bbls 
daily capacity remained stationary at 110, 
and there was an increase of three in 
the number of small mills. The output 
of these small mills, however, contributed 
little to the total flour produced, being 
less than 700,000 bbls for the 96 plants. 

The following table shows in detail the 
number of flour mills in Kansas (outside 
of Kansas City, Kansas), together with 
capacity ratings and the amount of flour 
produced and wheat ground in the crop 
year ended June 30, 1920: 





Daily Flour Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, made, ground, 
rating bbls bbls bus 


mills 
31 1,000 and over. 43,650 
36 500 to 1,000...21,080 


8,534,527 39,196,279 
4,118,748 19,281,631 








43 200 to 500..... 13,410 2,233,993 10,362,580 
41 100 to 200..... 5,045 513,316 2,362,410 
55 Less than 100. 2,509 176,965 $21,440 
206 85,694 15,577,549 72,024,340 


RECORD OF PREVIOUS YEARS 
Year ending June 30, 1919: 


Daily Flour Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, made, ground, 
mills rating bbls bbls bus 


6,780,220 30,040,361 


27 1,000 and over.38,080 
3,624,960 16,244,044 


35 500 to 1,000,...21,130 





48 200 to 500..... 14,810 2,205,651 9,897,603 
40 100 to 200..... 4,935 495,635 2,209,031 
53 Less than 100.. 2,464 164,727 751,768 
203 81,419 13,271,193 59,142,807 
Year ending June 30, 1918: 

Daily Flour Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, made, ground, 
mills rating bbls bbis bus 


5,2309223 23,658,669 


24 1,000 and over.32,550 
2,991,940 13,642,019 


31 600 to 1,000...18,800 





47 200 to 500.....14,340 2,106,651 9,485,135 
39 100 to 200..... 4,725 429,273 1,887,828 
57 Less than 100. 2,630 143,362 660,195 
198 73,045 10,901,449 49,233,846 
Year ending June 380, 1917: 

Daily Flour Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, made, ground, 
mills rating bbls bbis bus 


5,203,998 23,995,058 
3,729,929 17,437,914 
2406,828 11,054,289 


20 1,000 and over.27,100 
31 500 to 1,000...18,695 
43 200 to 500 ....13,705 
29 100 to 200 .... 4,045 445,385 2,037,342 
33 Less than 100. 1,807 146,046 697,676 


156 65,352 11,932,186 55,222,279 





October 13, 1920 


Year ending June 30, 1916: 
Dai 


ly Flour Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, made, ground 
mills rating bbls bbls bus ' 


19 1,000 and over.24,750 6,087,933 23,41. 499 
31 500 to 1,000...19,155 3,708,803 16, 96%, 69¢ 
50 200 to 500.....14,655 2,739,012 12,545 517 
35 100 to 200..... 4,360 504,679 2,32: ,59¢ 
34 Less than 100. 1,887 173,020 816,233 


169 Grand totals 64,807 12,213,447 56,074,464 
Year ending June 30, 1915: 

Daily Flour Wheat 
made, . gro ind 
bbis bus ' 

4,581,632 20,84: 039 
4,028,499 18,365,213 
3,160,933 14,02), 439 
602,157 2,35 °,77; 
183,930 83: ,059 





No. Capacity 
mills rating 
15 1,000 and over.20,200 
30 600 to 1,000...18,680 
54 200 to 500.....16,500 
42 100 to 200..... 5,100 
36 Less than 100. 2,140 


177 Grand totals 62,620 12,559,151 56,41 ‘505 
CONSOLIDATED BY YEARS 
The number of active flour mills in °<an. 
sas, the number of barrels of flour prod iceq 
and the number of bushels of wheat gr ind, 
by years ending June 30: 


capacity, 
s 











No. Flour Wheat 

Year— mills produced consi med 
1919-20 206 15,577,549 72,02 :,340 
1918-19.. 203 13,271,193 59,142,807 
1917-18. 198 10,901,449 49,235.84 
1916-17 156 11,932,186 55,22°,279 
1915-16...... 169 12,218,447 56,07 ',464 
1914-15...... 177 12,599,151 56,417,505 
1918-14...... 164 11,303,289 61,45 099 
1912-13..... - 182 10,688,566 49,407,296 
1911-12...... 191 9,440,921 42,73 ,504 
1910-11..... - 822 10,207,358 46,215,005 


1909-10...... 225 10,197,152 46,12 /,819 
PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY OPERATED 
Percentage of output to full cap: city 
based on 300 running days of mills o! a]! 
sizes in Kansas, by years ending June 3°: 
1,000 600 200 100 =Less 
and to to to than Aver. 


Year over 1,000 500 200 100 age 
1920. 65.2 65.1 55.5 83.2 23.5 60.6 
1919. 69.3 657.0 49.6 33.4 22.3 54.3 
1918. 63.6 63.0 48.9 30.2 18.1 49.9 
1917. 64.0 68.0 68.0 386.0 26.0 61.0 


1916. 68.0 64.7 . 
70.6 71.8 63.6 


1915. 39.3 28.6 67.0 
1914, 69.6 61.0 64.4 38.6 

1913. 67.6 64.0 60.7 30.6 32.2 59.8 
1912. 65.3 69.3 63.4 28.0 27.2 


1911. 57.2 63.8 52.0 30.1 27.2 


1910. 63.0 63.0 69.0 . 
1909. 60.0 68.5 62.1 41.0 36.1 
1908. 62.5 64.0 60.0 42.6 26.7 





Av’ge 60.8 63.8 658.2 35.9 27.8 
CAPACITY BY YEARS 


The following table shows the numb-r of 
mills of over 200 bbis capacity and of mills 
of less than 200 bbls, with total capa: of 


mills of each class and total capacity all 
mills for 13 years: 


Over Less than 
200 bbls 200 bbis All mills 
No. Cap. No. Cap. No. up. 
1919-20... 110 78,140 96 7,554 206 694 


1918-19... 110 74,020 93 7,399 203 81,419 


1917-18... 112 65,690 96 7,355 198 045 
1916-17... 94 59,500 62 6,852 156 352 
1915-16... 90 58,560 69 5,247 169 ¢ 7 
1914-15... 99 55,380 78 7,240 177 ¢ 

1913-14... 98 53,835 66 6,500 164 60,33 
1912-13... 102 61,635 80 7,865 182 500 
1911-12... 104 53,760 87 8,380 191 41,14 
1910-11... 108 654,625 103 9,245 211 63,87 


1909-10... 107 51,725 118 10,640 225 37 
1908-9.... 104 49,935 135 11,740 239 675 


IMPORTANCE OF LARGER MILLS 

The relative unimportance of the 96 mills 
of less than 200 bbls daily capacity is s 
by the fact that in the year just end: 
110 mills of capacity greater than 200 bbls 
produced 95.6 per cent of all flour ground in 
the state, while the 31 mills of greater thar 
1,000 bbls daily capacity accounted for yout 
55 per cent of the total production. 

The 110 larger mills, producing wi't)in 4 
per cent of all the flour ground in K»1sas 
are owned or controlled by 89 indiv ils, 
companies or partnerships. 

Percentage of the total flour produc by 
these larger mills for a period of year 


1920. ...cccccees 96.6 1918........... 3 
1919... cceeceees 95 1912....e.eee- 93 
1918... .ccccccves 94.7 AUDLL... cece. 88 
1917... cccccccees 95 tt Ree 4 
1916... cccccccses 94 1909... cc ccees 84 
1915... .cceeeeees 93 1908... .cs00-- 82 
1914... ccceeeees 93 


IMPORTANT MILLING TOWNS 
Milling capacity at important Kansas mill- 
ing towns: 


Bbls Bbls 

*Kansas City Coffeyville .... 400 
(Kansas) ....11,900 Atchison ..... 200 
Wichita ....... 6,400 Enterprise .... 1,500 
Topeka ....... 6,400 Winfield ...... ,500 
Hutchinson .... 5,100 Abilene ....... 1,700 
Salina ........ - 7,800 Clay Center ... 1,200 
Wellington .... 3,000 Lawrence ..... 1,200 
Great Bend ... 3,000 Newton ....... 2 2,500 


Arkansas City.. 3,150 
Leavenworth .. 2,300 
*These mills draw their wheat !«rgely 
from the Kansas City terminal market, and 
are not, therefore, included in milling sta- 
tistics of the state of Kansas proper. 
Additional milling capacity is now 
construction at the. following points: 
son, 2,400 bbis; Arkansas City, 800 nlls- 
worth, 1,600; Sterling, 600; Wichita, 2, '00. 


R. E. Srerwine. 





The area planted to sugar in the Philip- 
pine Islands in 1920 is estimated (to be 
about.550,000 acres, an increase of 2) per 
cent over last year’s acreage. The aver- 
age yield through a number of years has 
been about three-quarters of a ton (o the 
acre. 
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tic wheat markets all week played 
vith the flour trade, and very little 
s of any consequence was report- 
\n unsettled and weak market 
no incentive for buyers to pur- 
ound lots, and even small car lot 
ere scarce. Until the market be- 
steadier and stabilized, no marked 
ement is anticipated. The situa- 
as discouraging to millers, who 
it difficult to quote prospective 
A few small sales were made at 
lly lower prices than those pre- 
last week, but these constituted 
light volume of business for this 
the year, when, normally, heavy 
s for prompt and deferred ship- 
ould be made. 
stern markets it was practically 
ble to do any business, due to the 
susly low prices being quoted by 
in mills in that section. 
t the only ones that succeeded 
g anywhere near a fair volume of 
were country mills, grinding 
soft wheat. One or two in IIli- 
perienced a rather good demand, 
orted free sales at comparatively 
ces. Business done by these mills 
d mainly of small lots of soft. 
lour to southern markets, where 
ipparently are in dire need of 
hing. 
al bids from abroad were re- 
but were out of line with millers’ 
ind little, if any, business was 


rye flour market continues excep- 
quiet, with only an occasional 
ile. Quotations in car lots, in 
otton sacks: fancy white patent, 
|; medium, $8.50; straight, $8.40; 
rk, $7. 
iations and wide variations make 
ilt to quote flour prices accurate- 
nominal quotations at the close 
follows: spring first patent $10.50 
indard $10.20@10.60, first clear 
hard winter patent $10.50@ 
raight $9.75@10, first clear $8.75 
soft winter patent $10.50@12, 
$9.50@10, first clear $8.75@9.20. 
nillfeed market was dull, weak 
r to sell, with light track sales of 
the close at $30 ton, and gray 
$39. Gray shorts were offered 
mpt shipment at $38, and bran 
* November shipment at $32. A 
bulk wheat screenings sold at 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ty of 50,400 bbls, as reported to 


thwestern Miller: 
Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
oceVesetentecéve Bae 49 
oe CeaedsesGosee 31,200 62 
0606660066008 449850 87 
ABO seccrceccece 33,600 67 


t of outside mills, with a weekly 
of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pet. of 

output § activity 

cuceoccnvececes Oneee 51 
06 eee esesesceve 43,700 56 
sonetepateohas 64,900 84 
ABO csoccocccece 42,300 55 


NOTES 


Evans, of the Eagle Roller Mill 
Ulm, Minn., was in St. Louis 


i. 


inber of St. Louis feed dealers 
| attend the meeting of the Grain 
’ National Association in Minne- 
vill also go to the meeting of the 


Feed Dealers’ Association in-Chicago next 
week, 

Canadian flour, which has been offered 
here at $10.90, jutes, for patents, with a 
guaranty of 17 per cent gluten, is being 





flour are concerned, lower prices for rye 
grain have been offset partially by heavy 
declines in values of the offal. product, 
rye feed, which shows a loss to date 
from the high September price of $13 ton. 
Exports continue to largely exceed those 
of last year.” 





NEW BEMIS PLANT MANAGER 

A. C. Carpenter, the new manager of 
the St. Louis factory of the Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co., was born in South Bend, Ind., 
in 1869, and completed his preparatory 
education there. At the age of 17 he 
entered the service of the Standard Oil 
Co. as office boy, remaining seven years. 
He was a salesman and office man in the 
automatic sprinkler business for the next 
three years. 

In 1886 he was employed by the New 
Orleans factory of the Bemis Bro. Bag 


A. C, Carpenter, Manager of the St. Louis Factory of the Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 


tried out by some of the local bakers. 
Although the color is not quite as good 
as spring wheat patents, the price these 
flours are being offered at has induced 
some af the larger bakers to experiment 
with them. 

The St. Louis Millers’ Club will be rep- 
resented at the meeting of directors and 
delegates of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration, which will be held in Chicago, 
Oct. 15, by E. C. Andrews and A. E. Ber- 
net. George S. Milnor, director, Samuel 
Plant, ex-officio of the Federation, and 
E. T. Stanard, president of the St. Louis 
Millers’ Club, will also attend. 





DECLINE IN RYE PRICES 

The Blodgett-Holmes Co., Janesville, 
Wis., writes under date of Oct. 6: “In 
company with other cereals, drastic de- 
clines have taken place in the rye price 
this month, a loss of 52c being registered 
between the high of last week and the low 
of this, with a recovery from the bottom 
of 6c. Further advances should occur 
in the near future if the market follows 
its usual course. As far as costs of rye 


Co. as foreman in the manufacturing de- 
partment. This plant was then known as 
the Gulf Bag Co. He became superin- 
tendent within a year. He worked as 
assistant to Mr. Wood, the manager, and 
succeeded to the management of the New 
Orleans plant when Mr. Wood retired on 
account of ill health. 

He took over the management of the 
St. Louis factory July 1, 1920, when H. 
H. Allen left to take charge of the con- 
struction of the new Brooklyn factory. 
He is now a director of the Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co. 

Mr. Carpenter was very prominent in 
business and civic circles in New Orleans. 
He is deeply interested in credit mat- 
ters, and was president of the New Or- 
leans Association of Credit Men and di- 
rector of the National Association. 





Egypt’s imports in March, 1920, were 
almost three times the value of those in 
the corresponding month of 1919, and the 
exports were almost double. As com- 
pared with January and February of this 
year the value of the March imports 
shows a substantial gain, but through the 
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closing of the cotton-shipping season the 
exports fell off approximately 50 per 
cent. 





LOUISIANA 

New Orteans, La., Oct. 9.—At the low 
point during the week, Kansas 95 per 
cent flour was offered by a few at $10@ 
10.20, while the majority quoted at $10.40 
@10.50. 

Flour prices on track, quoted to deal- 
ers here by mills, basis 98-lb cotton sacks: 
spring wheat flour, $11.30@12; fancy 
clears, $9.95@10.25; hard winter wheat 
flour, 95 per cent, $10. 70@11; short pat- 
ents, $11.50@11.75; fancy clear, $9.50@ 
9.75; soft winter wheat flour, $11@11.40; 
short patent, $12@12.30; fancy clears, 
$10.40@ 10.70. 

Feedstuffs, per bu, in bulk: corn, ex- 
port No. 2 yellow $1.15, No. 2 white 
$1.16; oats, No. 2 white 68c, No. 3 white 
67c. Wheat bran, per 100 lbs, on track, 
tagged, $2@2.05. 

Corn products, as quoted by dealers, 
per 100 lbs, sacked: meal, nominal; cream 
meal, $3.90; coarse grits, $3.95; fine grits, 
$3.95. 

Grain inspected Oct. 5: wheat, 278 
cars; corn, 6; oats, 10; rye, 5. Inspected 
since Oct. 1: wheat, 1,790 cars; corn, 
export 8, local 16; oats, export 9, local 
27; rye, 41; barley, 16. Inspected out- 
ward on shipboard: wheat, 258,000 bus. 

Stock in elevators: wheat, 2,950,000 
bus; corn, 31,000; oats, 52,000; barley, 
716,000. 

SEPTEMBER GRAIN EXPORTS 

Exports of wheat from New Orleans 
for the month of September, 1920, were 
nearly 10 times as great as for the month 
of September, 1919, according to the re- 
port of the Board of Trade. Following 
are the grain exports from this port for 
September, in bushels, with comparisons: 


1920 1919 
Wee ccvcccvowccicece 10,554,861 1,499,053 
SPU or ewep ee teeeeecie 92,496 70,410 
CGD sevntetedscccesers 70,560 573,365 
MOTI sicccccccceseees 1,039,574 2,196,316 


rain reported on ships but 
eat, 1,692,133 bus; barley, 


Amount of 
not cleared: w 
362,221, 

Grain exports from New Orleans be- 
tween July 1 and Sept. 30, in bushels, 
for two years: 


1920 1919 
Wheat ...ccceccecceeee 23,857,633 3,659,385 
COP ccccccccccccccccce 290,888 338,090 
ODOtS ceccccccvcsesccccs 216,265 1,073,570 
BOPIOF seccsccsescveccs 3,102,435 4,818,783 


Elevator stocks reported on hand Sept. 
30, 1920: wheat, 2,831,000 bus; corn, 30,- 
000; oats, 45,000; barley, 748,000. 

« * 

Among visitors here this week was Ed- 
ward R. Reynolds, of the Midland Flour 
Milling Co., Kansas City. 





Georce L. Ferry. 
NEBRASKA 
Omana, Nes., Oct. 9.—The milling 


situation continues extremely unsatisfac- 
tory. The demand for flour is slow, 
sales, according to millers in this terri- 
tory, being only about 50 per cent of 
normal. ‘“We must have an export out- 
let for’ our surplus output,” said the 
manager of one of the largest of the 
Omaha mills. A well-known out-state 
miller said: “We can only repeat what 
has been said for several weeks about the 
milling situation. It is altogether unsat- 
isfactory and discouraging.” Feed is 
lower and in moderate demand. 

Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 24,000 bbls, 


with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
Ea, Taree 15,707 65 
MGS WEEE cccccicseciesets 11,021 45 
BESF GRO ccdisiccveccccccsis 21,655 90 


Leien Leste. 





HEARING IN NEBRASKA RATE CASE 

Omana, Nes., Oct. 9.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has set Oct. 25 as 
the date and the United States court 
room at Lincoln as the place for a hear- 
ing upon the conflict between the state 
and federal authorities over increased 
railroad rates promulgated by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. Examiner 
Disque is to conduct the hearing, and the 
state railway commission and the gover- 
nor of Nebraska have been notified. All 
railroads in Nebraska subject to the jur- 
isdiction of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission have been made respondents. 


Leicn Leste. 
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(Continued from page 168.) 


technicaily known as “superficial” mill- 
ing, whereas in the milling of wheat the 
flour is obtained indirectly with the mid- 
dlings, the process being known as mid- 
dlings grinding, high grinding or half- 
high grinding. 

The flour sorted out by the final sift- 
ing, and the other milling products, are 
immediately sent out of the mill for 
shipment. In order to facilitate this 
work, a bridge has been built from the 
flour warehouse of the Rolandmiihle to 
the harbor, in which runs an endless con- 
veyor belt. On this are loaded the sacks 
in the warehouse, and at the harbor end 
they are thrown onto a slide which car- 
ries them directly into the vessels wait- 
ing to be loaded. This equipment can 
handle up to 1,000 sacks per hour. 

The facilities for receiving and ship- 
ping both raw material and manufac- 
tured products are as complete as the 
rest of the mill equipment. An extensive 
system of railway tracks, with turntables 
and switches, which runs throughout the 
area covered by the plant, connects di- 
rectly with the tracks of the harbor rail- 
way, and through them with the state 
railway, so that incoming shipments of 
grain are unloaded directly at the mill, 
and finished products can be shipped in- 
land without reloading. 

All the working rooms are large, well 
ventilated, and equipped with all the 
safety apparatus which might be expect- 
ed in a thoroughly modern factory. In 
the period before the war there were ex- 
tensive exports of flour, which at pres- 
ent, naturally, have ceased. 

The direction of this milling enterprise 
remained up to 1914 in the hands of its 
founder, Carl Erling, assisted by the 
manager, Edmund Meyer. The latter 
died in 1914, and since then Carl Erling 
has carried on his work. 


THE PLANGE MILLS 


The most important figure in the Ger- 
man milling industry is Georg Plange, 
who owns mills in Soest, Hamburg-Wil- 
helmsburg and Diisseldorf. Of these the 
Wilhelmsburg mill, which before the war 
ground daily 8,000 zentners (29,360 bush- 
els) of wheat, is the largest mill in 
Europe. The mill in Diisseldorf, which 
has a daily grinding capacity of 6,000 to 
7,000 zentners (22,800 to 26,500 bushels) 
of grain, is also of great importance, 
while the original mill in Soest, West- 
phalia, although the smallest of the three 
Plange mills, has nevertheless a daily 
grinding capacity of 2,000 zentners (7,350 
bushels) of wheat. 

The Wilhelmsburg mill was built by 
Herr Plange on a piece of ground em- 
bracing about two acres purchased at 
auction by him, and providing every pos- 
sible advantage for the purpose. The 
construction of the mill began late in 
1896, and on November 1 of the follow- 
ing year it was put in operation. The 
site possesses a harbor of its own, which 
is separated from the open fairway by a 
breakwater, and which thus provides a 
closed-in basin with ample room for the 
necessary number of vessels. The mill 
building itself has a water frontage of 
110 meters (357 feet). This long water 
frontage makes it possible to unload 
wheat and load flour by means of several 
vessels at the same time. 

Moreover, on the city side of the mill, 
the one opposite to the harbor front, runs 
the Wilhelmsburg Industrial Railway, 
which connects with the Prussian railway 
system, and its three tracks provide op- 
portunity for loading there independent- 
ly of what may be going on on the water 
side. As a result of this elaborate and 
varied system of loading facilities, the 
work can be carried on with the complete- 
ness essential to the operation of so-large 
a mill. 

Within the grounds of the plant stands, 
at a short distance from the main build- 
ing, the boiler house with its five boilers, 
and attached thereto the experimental 
testing bakery. The main building in- 
cludes, first, the power house; second, the 
mill proper, where the actual grinding is 
carried on; third, the cleaning house, 
where the wheat is cleaned before it goes 
to the mill; fourth, the grain elevator, 
where the grain is stored, and fifth, the 
warehouse, used for the storage of flour. 


All these separate parts are divided from 
one another by fireproof walls and iron 
doors, in order to confine any fire. that 
may break out to its original location. 

The power house contains two steam en- 
gines, together providing 2,000 horsepow- 
er, and one 500 horsepower auxiliary en- 
gine. There is also a dyhamo to generate 
power for electric lights. On the ground 
floor of the mill building proper -is the 
transmission for the second floor, where 
the roller mills stand in long rows. The 
other floors serve partly for the housing 
of the rest of the milling machinery, and 
partly for the storage of flour. The 
cleaning house is separated from the mill 
by storerooms, partly to guard still fur- 
ther against the danger of fire, and part- 
ly to keep the dust which the cleaning of 
wheat always generates away from the 
milling processes, 

The grain is raised from the vessels’ 
holds by a marine elevator with an hourly 
capacity of 50,000 kilograms (about 1,850 
bushels), and is carried by a further con- 
veying system into the grain warehouse, 
where it is stored until needed. Great 
emphasis has been placed on the elabo- 
rate suction dust collecting system, which 
extends through the entire plant. This 
is, above all, of great value for the health 
of the operatives employed in the mill. 
A. part of the warehouse is set apart as 
a storehouse for sacks, where the empty 
sacks are piled up, and where the brand- 
ing of the sacks is carried on. 

Connected witlr the mill are a special 
tool shop for sharpening rolls, and a 
separate machine shop, carpenter’s shop 
and plumber’s shop, so that all repairs 
can be made within the plant itself. For 
the workmen there is a dining room with 
facilities for keeping warm such food as 
they may have brought with them. Show- 
er baths and bathtubs are also provided 
for the employees. 

Separated from the main building by 
an open courtyard are the stables for 
horses, etc., and also the office building. 
In the latter are carried on such trans- 
actions as directly concern the mill itself, 
such as the payment of wages, the rout- 


ing of shipments and the purchase of 
wheat, while the main office is in Ham- 
burg. Connection between the two of- 
fices is maintained through a special di- 
rect telephone wire. 


THE PRANG MILL AT GUMBINNEN 


How long the original plant of the A. 
Prang Steam and Water Mill Company 
(A. Prang Dampf- and Wassermiihlen- 
werke Aktiengesellschaft) has been stand- 
ing cannot be determined on the Strength 
of any records now extant. The mill is 
first mentioned in a purchase contract of 
the year 1753, and in a document signed 
by Frederick the Great. Subsequently 
the ownership changed frequently, and 
in 1877 the property was purchased by 
Arthur Prang. Under his direction the 
concern developed with unexpected ra- 
pidity. Whereas previously toll milling 
had been the mill’s principal activity, it 
was now devoted likewise to merchant 
milling. The keen demand for the prod- 
ucts of the Prang mill could be met only 
by increasing the size of the plant. The 
available waterpower was soon found in- 
sufficient for the mill’s requirements and, 
consequently, a steam power plant was 
added. On October 2, 1902, however, the 
entire mill, together with the grain and 
flour storage warehouses, was destroyed 
by fire. 

Rebuilding began at once, and as early 
as July 22, 1903, the new plant was able 
to start operations. The daily grinding 
capacity was increased by the new con- 
struction to 1,000 zentners (3,750 bushels) 
of grain. In order to lessen the inherit- 
ance taxes, and because the business was 
constantly increasing in extent, Herr 
Prang determined to convert his enter- 
prise into a stock corporation with a capi- 
tal of 1,000,000 marks. The preliminary 
arrangements had progressed so far by 
July of 1909 that this plan could definite- 
ly be carried out. By the terms of the 
agreement, Herr Prang undertook to re- 
main actively connected with the enter- 
prise for five years as chairman of the 
board of directors. 

Death, however, put a sudden end to 
this arrangement, as Herr Prang died 
unexpectedly on July 27, 1909. The 
management was then undertaken by the 
former managing secretary, Carl Dres- 
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cher, as first director, and Gustav H)ith- 
man, of Posen, likewise formerly a man- 
aging secretary, was chosen as second (j- 
rector. 

The plant had to be enlarged sevyerg) 
times. The present grinding capacity for 
both mills amounts to 1,300 zentivers 
(4,875 bushels) of grain in twenty-/our 
hours. Through the erection of an «le. 
vator and a grain storehouse, facil ties 
were provided for. the storage of g eat 
quantities of grain; the present eq ip- 
ment is sufficient to store 125,000 z :nt- 
ners (470,000 bushels). The two direc. 
tors, Gustay Huthmann and Carl Dyes. 
cher, retired in the years 1913 and |)1)5, 
respectively, and the management o{ the 


whole undertaking now is in the han: . of 
Max Wolff. In order to be prepared for 
the expected coming of relief from .oy- 
ernment control, the capital was last : ear 


increased by 1,000,000 marks, and ow 
stands at 2,000,000 marks. 


(To be continued) 





DURUM FLOUR IN FINLAND 


Its Use for Bread and Rolls a Resu': of 
War-Time Necessity and Not a 
Matter of Choice 


The Northwestern Miller has rec: ived 
the following communication from the 
New York office of Suomen Osuusk iup- 
pojen Keskuskunta r. 1, which ha_ its 
headquarters in Helsinki, Finland: 

“In one of your recent issues we read 
a short article entitled ‘Durum F urs 
Unsatisfactory,’ which was dated at | on- 
don, England, Sept. 1, and subscribe! by 
C. F. G. Raikes. After explaining the 
dissatisfaction of the baking trace in 
England with durum wheat, the writer 
states that ‘In Finland, however, g) anu- 
lated flour made from this wheat is uni- 
versally used throughout the country, and 
is said to make most excellent bread and 
rolls.’ 

“Permit us to point out that the sen- 
tence above quoted is misleading. The 
truth of the matter is that the govern- 
ment of Finland monopolized, through 
its food ministry, the importation and 
distribution of all flour and grain, 
Granulated wheat, however, was 01 the 


On the Grinding Floor of Europe’s Largest Flour Mill, the Plange Mill at Wilhelmsburg 
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Grinding Floor of the Rolandmiihle at Bremen 


list during the months of April to 
ember, 1919. This could be bought 
from the United States, but the 
rnment of the latter country per- 
ed the exportation of only semolina 
ranulated durum. 
\s the rye and wheat bread, which 
distributed in Finland on bread 
is, was obtainable by people in very 
ficient quantities, American semolina 
imported. It was not, therefore, 
1 choice that Finland adopted the use 
urum wheat, but from a dire neces- 
which was the result of very short 
d rations. Certainly it was not its 
‘ability for bread making which af- 
ed durum wheat an introduction into 
ind, 
hough some culinary artists seem to 
succeeded in making satisfactory 
vy cake or sweet coffee cake out of 
im flour, yet the opinion of bakers in 
ind is generally the same as in Eng- 
, hamely, that this variety of wheat 
will not do for. bread or rolls. 
\ very considerable portion of the 
e quantity of durum used in Finland 
imported by our company and dis- 
ted throughout the country by its 
retail stores among nearly one half 


the entire population of the country. 


ire, therefore, in a position to know 
popular opinion upon the merits of 
flour. Our statement, of course, is 
intended to minimize in any degree 
well-recognized value of durum for 
roni and other food purposes.” 





"ECTS OF WHEAT SLUMP 


ina Politicians Fear Recent Action of 
Markets Will Favor Cause of the 
Nonpartisan League 


at Faris, Mont., Oct. 9.—Nothing 
iny months has so perturbed the 
cians and aggravated the farmers of 
ina as the recent slump in the wheat 
et. There is an acute condition con- 
ing this state in the coming election, 
the depression of wheat prices is 
iing people who are opposing the 
irtisan-Labor joint ticket. Con- 
tive business men fear that the ac- 
f the wheat market is resulting in 
inds of: votes being made certain 

Nonpartisan ticket, and there is 
ted danger that the  league’s 
will sweep the state. 

depression in the wheat market 
en no less than a calamity to the 
ina grain belt. The harvest this 
was beset with a number of unto- 
conditions that prevented farmers 
g their wheat to market in time 
nefit by the prices of $2.16@2.37 
prevailed early. Cutting of wheat 
ite and there was a great scarcity 
or. Now that threshing is proceed- 
any of the small elevator concerns 
fusing to accept wheat except for 
e, and storage capacity is already 
exhaustion. 
‘mers vehemently call the action of 
rain market a “gamblers’ move- 
* Many declare that they will re- 
_from seeding any fall wheat and 
in the spring they will seed their 
to oats and rye, which they can 
cally for feed purposes. If the 


of prices continues downward, it 
confidently be expected that wheat 


acreage in Montana next year will show a 
shrinkage. 

Many farmers in this section . assert 
that their present crop cost them at 
least $12 per acre up to the time of 
threshing, including a charge of $5 for 
plowing, and about $4 for preparing the 
ground, seeding, and seed, which last 
year was $3.30@3.75 per bu. They say 
that threshing costs them 15@18e per 





Carl Erling, Head of the Rolandmithle 
in Bremen 


bu, and hauling Ic per mile for each 
bushel taken to market. The average 
farm is about six miles from the eleva- 
tor. With the average crop placed at 
15. bus to the acre, the total charge 
against the wheat, therefore, would be 
$14.52 for every acre. This week the 
local price was around $1.60 per bu, so 
that would show a return of $19.20; but 
the farmers assert that dockage and 
other handicaps incident to handling 
wheat make this a theoretical and not 
an actual return. 

Such conditions .are causing. many 
growers to turn to the radical forces for 
relief, a situation that is. viewed. with 


alarm, now that Montana is menaced. by 
the — of having its political af- 
fairs dictated by A. C. Townley and his 
Nonpartisan forces. 

,Joun A, Curry. 





BREAKFAST FOODS FOR AFRICA 
Wasuinoton, D. C., Oct. 9.—South 


‘Africa is reported to be a prospective 


market for American cereal breakfast 
foods, in a report to the Department of 
State from Consul Samuel W. Honaker, 
at Johannesburg. 

“American breakfast foods have not 
yet succeeded in gaining as strong a hold 
in the South African market as they have 
in other parts of the world,” Consul Hon- 
aker states. “This may be attributed, in 
part, to the failure of manufacturers to 
obtain responsible personal representa- 
tion, and to the placing of agencies with 
established concerns which are more in- 
terested in selling the article itself than 
in the development of trade on behalf of 
the manufacturer in question. Again, 
the failure to advertise freely has pre- 
vented the growth of this trade. 

“In order to overcome the preference 
for an article which ‘is well known and 
with which a manufacturer entering this 
field will have to compete, it is essential 
that good representation be obtained. 
The manufacturer must also be prepared 
to assist his agent in placing at his dis- 
posal the experience which has _ been 
gained in the United States and in for- 
eign countries in the sale of breakfast 
foods. The sale of a new brand will also 
require advertising and the distribution 
of samples. 

“Oatmeal is by far the most popular 
of the breakfast foods. It is imported 
from the United Kingdom, Australia, 
Canada, and the United States, and is 
also manufactured locally. The local 
product compares favorably with the im- 
ported article, and, in fact, has a much 
greater sale, because it is cheaper.” 

South Africa is a wheat importing 
country, Consul Honaker points out, con- 
siderable quantities of the cereal coming 
in from Australia, Canada and the Unit- 
ed States. While wheat is imported for 
milling purposes, large quantities of hard 
and soft flour are also imported from 
foreign sources. Port Elizabeth, Molteno, 
and Cape Town are the principal centers 
for the manufacture of flour, but in most 
instances the mills are small. 

There has been a considerable falling 
off in cereal exports from this country 
to South Africa since the war. Compara- 
tive exports for some of the more im- 
portant cereals and flours for the years 
1913 and 1919 are as follows, the figures 
being in pounds: 


1913 1919 
Wheat flour ........... 4,670,258 89,233 
WES sb carsdccossccucec 5) ere 
Kafr COTM ...cccceccccs oS: ae 
BERND ccc cesecespersecs 9,924,783 5,465 
Maize meal ........+e+% 659,685 200 
GEES cccceveccssccvsvccs 2 ree 
Total corn, grain, pulse 
OMA MEA! oceccscccces 19,598,609 211,934 


Joun J. Marrinan. 





UTAH SUGAR FIRMS UNITE 


Ocven, Utan, Oct, 9.—Through a deal 
closed last . week, the Amalgamated 
Sugar Co. of Ogden secured 80 per cent 
of the capital stock of the West Cache 
Sugar Co. for $1,000,000, Ernest R. Wool- 
ley, of Salt Lake City, having been the 


The New Prang Mill In Gumbinnen, East Prussia, with Inset View of the Old Mill 
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previous. owner. of this interest..in the 
West Cache sugar factory, and having 
transferred through the David Eccles Co., 
of Ogden. The mill has a_daily slicing 
capacity of 650 to 700 tons, and started 
opegations Monday onthe .1920 crop 
after several previous successful runs. 
This gives the Amalgamated company 


“ownership of four sugar factories in the 


Cache valley, in addition to. four others 
in Utah and Idaho. 
W. E. Zuppann. 





MOTOR TRUCKS ON THE FARM 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Oct. 9.—The 
motor truck is’a “time saver’ for the 
grain grower, according. to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Summarizing the 
experience of 831 grain belt farmers who 
own motor trucks, the department finds 
that 90 per cent believe their trucks to 
be a profitable investment. The reports, 
however, indicate that on most of these 
farms the truck has not reduced expenses 
to any great extent, and that it supple- 
ments rather than replaces. work stock 
and other equipment. 

On the average these trucks travel 
2,777 miles per year, and the cost of op- 
eration is between 1614 and 17c per mile, 
making the total annual cost from $460 
to $470. Each truck displaces an aver- 
age of 1.2 head of work stock. With the 
cost of keeping a horse a year in the corn 
belt -around $200, the reduction in ex- 
pense for this item is in the neighbor- 
hood of $240 per farm. For all farms 
the average amount of hired help saved 
by the trucks is $163. On most farms 
these are the only two items of direct re- 
duction in expense which can be credited 
to the truck, and on the average they 
amount to $60 or $70 less than the total 
cost of operating it. 

To offset this added cost, custom haul- 
ing done with the trucks amounts to 
about $50 per year for all farms,-leaving 


‘only something like $10 or $20 annual net 


expense which must be more than bal- 
anced by the saving of time of the owner 
and members of the family, the ability to 
get crops and live stock to market in 
better condition or at better time, and 
other . benefits which are not directly 
measurable in dollars and cents, if the 
average truck is to be a profitable in- 
vestment. 
Joun J. Marrrnan. 





SALES OF GOVERNMENT FOODSTUFFS 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Oct. 9—The War 
department has sold surplus subsistence 
to the value of $110,000,000 thus far, 
according to a statement by E.’C. Morse, 
director of sales. The actual returns 
have. totaled about $75,000,000, the gov- 
ernment being compelled to accept an av- 
erage loss of about 3314 per cent on sur- 
plus foodstuffs that have been marketed. 

The sale of government foodstuffs has 
not generally affected the commercial 
market nor depressed prices, Mr. Morse 
stated, though doubtless it has tended to 
discourage high prices in many isolated 
instances. In selling surplus. subsistence, 
of which about $25,000,000 worth still re- 
mains: in government warehouses, the 
surplus property division of the War de- 
partment is following the trend of com- 
mercial markets and underselling on the 
average about 20 per cent. 


Joun J. Marrrnan. 
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The domestic flour market is dull. 
Some business was done with bakers dur- 
ing the week for requirements a short 
time ahead, but the amount was limited. 
Another decline of 50c bbl took effect on 
Wednesday, and it is expected the lower 
prices will bring the larger bakers and 
other buyers into the market. Top pat- 
ents are being sold at $12.50 bbl, in 98-lb 
jutes, and first clears at $12, delivered 
Ontario points, less 10c bbl for cash. 

The local market for Ontario soft win- 
ter wheat flour has been weak, and prices 
have fallen considerably. Quotations now 
are $9 bbl, bulk, Montreal. 

The Royal Wheat Commission has 
made further purchases for shipment to 
Scottish ports. Sales were made early in 
the week at 96s, October shipment, and 
94s, November shipment, per 280 lbs, 
c.i.f., Glasgow. Cables coming in later 
are only offering 90s 9d, and it is report- 
ed that some business was done at these 
figures. Ontario winter wheat flour sold 
early in the week to the United Kingdom 
at 89s per 280 lbs, c.i.f., United Kingdom 
ports, but cables now coming in indicate 
a decline of about 6c in the prices of- 
fered. Holland has also been in the mar- 
ket for Canadian flour, and it is under- 
stood fair-sized lots of both Manitoba 
springs and Ontario winters were sold to 
that market. No quotations on this busi- 
ness are available. 

Sales to the United States have not 


been so extensive. Large buyers who had 
been making purchases freely are evi- 
dently becoming afraid of the continued 
decline in prices, and are holding off. 
American millers are now more disposed 
to make competitive prices and, as the 
premium on American funds is lower, 
Canadian millers are not making sales on 
the same scale as last week. However, a 
fair amount of business has been done 
for future shipment, based on December 
wheat. Quotations on these sales may be 
given at $10.75@11 bbl for top patents, 
f.o.b. Philadelphia, American funds; 
straight grades, $10.25; clears, $9.30@ 
9.60. 
MILLFEED 

Demand for bran and shorts is prac- 
tically nonexistent. There has been no 
reduction in price lately, and buyers are 
probably expecting a decline. Last week’s 
quotations still apply. Bran $49 ton, and 
shorts $54, in bags, delivered, Ontario 
points. 

WHEAT 

Supplies of Manitoba wheat in On- 
tario are not yet plentiful, but millers 
are able to procure sufficient for their re- 
quirements. A good demand for Ontario 
winter wheat for export to the United 
States exists. Prices of No. 2 red or 
white Ontario winter wheat have declined 
about 25c bu’since a week ago. These 
are now quoted at $2@2.05 bu, in car 
lots, point of shipment. Prices at mill 
doors are $1.80@1.90. No. 1 northern 
wheat is quoted at $2.35, on track, Bay 
ports. 

ROLLED OATS 

Rolled oats are rapidly declining in 

price, but this does not seem to improve 


demand. Prices offered from markets 
overseas are too low to permit millers 
selling for export, and local business 
seems to be at a standstill. Dealers are 
expecting still lower prices, and will not 
buy at present. Rolled oats are quoted 
at $4.25 per bag of 90 lbs, delivered to 
the Ontario trade; oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 
10 per cent over rolled oats. 
Oat hulls are selling at $28@30 ton, 
Montreal freights. 
COARSE GRAINS 
Deliveries of these grains are not being 
made freely at present. There is no 
change in the price of Ontario oats, but 
barley is lower. No. 2 white Ontario oats 
are quoted at 66@70c bu, country points; 
barley, $1.08@1.12; rye, $1.65; No. 2 Ca- 
nadian western oats, 72c,—in store, Fort 


William; American corn, No. 3 yellow, 


$1.30, track, Toronto, prompt shipment. 


OIL MEAL 
Mills are quoting linseed oil cake at 
$70 ton, and meal at $72, f.o.b. Montreal. 


NOTES 


James Allen, Belfast, Ireland, visited 
the Toronto trade this week. 

J. M. Hancock, who was connected 
with the flour department of the Cana- 
dian wheat board, was in Toronto on 
Friday. Mr. Hancock is now with the 
Walford Shipping Co., Ltd., Montreal. 

One of the American delegates attend- 
ing the convention of the Canadian Bread 
and Cake Bakers’ Association, held in 
Toronto this week, is D. P. Woolley, head 
of the sales promotion department of the 
Fleischmann Co., New York. 

The Board of Grain Commissioners 





Power Plant in the Plange Mill at Wilhelmsburg 


—*The Milling Industry in Germany.” 


‘ 


held a meeting in Toronto on Monday |» 
investigate the application for an_in- 
crease of 4%4c per bu in elevator stora; 
charges. The Dominion Millers’ Assv- 
ciation, an organization of Ontario coun- 
try millers, strongly opposed the increas». 
No decision was made. Further data 
to be submitted by the elevators. before 
the board will render a decision. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics h.s 
issued a trade summary for the !2 
months ending August, 1920. The tot. | 
value of Canada’s imports during th.t 
period amounted to $1,269,162,364, co 
pared with $872,267,894 in 1919 and $90°,- 
857,950 in 1918. During the same period 
Canada exported goods to the value of 
$1,257,442,339, compared with $1,301,42-,- 
368 in 1919 and $1,367,163,007 in 1918. 

It is announced from Ottawa that d 
ference of opinion between the Board of 
Grain Commissioners, Fort William, and 
the civil service commission has resulted 
in the resignation of some of the mein- 
bers of the former board. It is expect- 
ed, however, that the difficulties will je 
adjusted and the resignations reconsi- 
ered. Evidently the Board of Grain 
Commissioners does not approve of some 
of the appointments to its staff made } 
the civil service commission. 





MONTREAL 


Montreat, Que., Oct. 9.—Owing to ihe 
continued weakness of the Winni 
wheat market, a further reduction in the 
price of spring wheat flour of $1 bbl 
made by local millers. At’ the opening of 
this week’s business, on Monday, ther 
was a reduction of 50c bbl, followed on 
Wednesday by a similar reduction, mik- 
ing today’s prices as follows: top puat- 
ents, $12.50; second patents, $12; strong 
bakers, $11.80,—in new jutes, delivercd, 
with 10c bbl off for cash, 

As was to be expected, demand |ias 
been very quiet, buyers preferring to 
hold off until the wheat market becomes 
more settled. Although cable quola- 
tions to foreign buyers have been worked 
out on a very close basis, very little busi- 
ness has resulted, making it evident tat 
values must decline further before busi- 
ness in any quantity can be expected. 
There is a steady demand from the \\ est 
Indies for flour to fill immediate requ:re- 
ments, but nothing like the usual volume 
of business for this time of the year is 
being done. 

The trade in winter wheat flour «|so 
remains quiet. In sympathy with spring 
wheat flour, prices suffered a decline of 
50c bbl, and car lots of choice griiles 
in secondhand jutes are offered today at 
$10.50@10.80 bbl, ex-track. No improve- 
ment in trade is looked for, however, \n- 
til conditions are more stable. 

In spite of the reductions in the price 
of flour, millfeeds remain unchan. cd, 
bran being quoted at $49 and short. at 
$54 ton, in new jutes, delivered, for «.\sh. 
A steady demand is reported for ull 
lots in mixed cars to fill immediate n 
supplies, however, are easier and ce 
cutting for car lots is reported from 
eral sources. 

No improvement is noted in the dom 
tic or export demand for oats, and + les 
have been confined to a few odd car (ots. 
Prices hold firm, No. 2 Canadian »est- 
ern being quoted at 94c bu, and No. ! 
feed at 90c, ex-store. 

Local buyers and dealers are reported 
to have purchased large quantities 0! 
American yellow corn from Chicago ‘!eal- 
ers for immediate and future shipment. 


NOTES 

J. E. Weeks, general sales agent of the 

Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., has been in 
Toronto all week on business. 

W. W. Hutchison, vice president and 
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managing director of the Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co., Ltd., is in New York 


City on business. 
T. J. Grices. 





WESTERN CANADA 

Winnipec, Man., Oct. 9.—All active 
mills in this part of Canada are exceed- 
ingly busy. A heavy domestic demand, 
plus business done with the United States, 
has brought about a degree of activity 
that is keeping the larger plants running 
to apacity. In some cases orders booked 
are sufficient to carry output well into 
future months. 

.e sharp break in prices that marked 
the opening of the week led to a similar 
break in flour and feed. As compared 
wit a week ago, best patents are now 
g0c bbl and other grades $1.10 lower. The 
pre ks came on Tuesday and Wednesday. 
M are quite prepared to follow the 
wheat down as far as it will go. In the 
me ntime, the volume of new business 
coming in is very small, Buyers are 
wailing for signs of stability before mak- 
ing further purchases. 

e problem of moving the lower 
gras ies of flour that have been accumu- 


laticg is a difficult one. The fact that 
thes: are now relatively 30c bbl cheaper 
than top patents is expected to have 
son: effect but, as the domestic market 
does not consume lower grades in any 
qua: tity, the difficulty is a real one. 

l 


e standard price for best spring pat- 
ent. at Manitoba points and as far east 
as Vort Arthur is $12.15 bbl, in 98-lb 
jut:-, cash or sight draft terms, cars or 
mi car lots, while second patents are 
now at $11.35 on same terms, and clears 
$10.15. Saskatchewan points take a price 
10c under Manitoba; eastern Alberta 20c 
under, and Vancouver 20c over. 

Package differentials applicable to sales 
in this territory: 98’s, cotton, 30c bbl over 
jute basis; 49’s, cotton, 45c over; 24’s, 
, 55¢ over. 

WHEAT 

Receipts of wheat at Winnipeg are 
now averaging almost 800 cars per day, 
an ance of 50 per cent over the aver- 
same period of last year. The ex- 
act figures for the week ended Thurs- 
day were 5,387 cars, against 3,655 a year 


cott 


\; was to be expected the speeding up 
of eipts led to a break in prices. 
\fter a very anxious three days the mar- 
ket seemed more settled on Thursday, 
and the remainder of week was much less 
spectacular, though still far from normal. 
A fecling of uncertainty pervades the 
mat Rumors of impending events 
have far more influence than would be 
the e under ordinary circumstances, 
gies of every sort are being used 
shten timid traders. 

\ lirge part of the buying the earlier 
f the week was for United States 

Big mills on that side of the 
line said to have taken a lot of wheat 
at the low figures. Canadian mills were 
the market at times, but only for 
iantities as their flour contracts 
demanded. If over-sea buyers were oper- 
ating, the fact was not apparent. 

Fo}!owing are the prices of No. 1 north- 
ern it for each day of the week end- 


ing Oct. 8: 

-—Futures—, 

Oct. Dec. 
O $2.33 $2.17 
0 2.19% 2.04% 
O 2.138% 1.98% 
te) 2.18% 2.05% 
O 2.19% 2.06% 
0 2.16% 2.02 





( 
B n store Fort William or Port Ar- 
RYE FLOUR 
Re its of rye are small and, so far, 
new p business in flour has hardly 
commenced, Prices: white, $10.50 bbl, in 
igs; straight grades, $10; dark, 
(.50,—f.0.b. cars at mill. 


80-]| 


MILLFEED 
M ed declined $2 ton on Tuesday, 
ilt of the break in wheat. Out- 
put icreasing, and the supply is now 
more «mple than at any time in two or 


as a 


mors irs. Today’s price for bran is 
*45 fon, in jute bags, delivered f.o.b. 
Manitoba points; shorts, $50. 

MILLFEED 
as ng slowly at unsettled prices. 
NeW 


rop values are hardly established, 
but it the moment rolled oats are worth 
$4.30 per bag of 80 Ibs, delivered Mani- 
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Diisseldorf Wheat and Rye Flour Mill, One of the Three Forming the Plange Group 


toba points; and oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 
25 per cent over rolled oats. 


LINSEED MEAL 

Fine ground meal is quoted here at 

$85 ton in bags, and cake at $85 in bulk, 
f.o.b. Winnipeg. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Oats, barley and other grains felt the 
influence of the break in wheat, and to a 
limited extent followed the market down- 
ward. Receipts of these grains have 
barely commenced, as farmers are busy 
with other work. Friday’s closing prices: 
No. 2 Canadian western oats, 71%¢ bu; 
No. 3 Canadian western barley, $1.071,; 
No. 2 Canadian western rye, $1.71,—in 
store, Fort William and Port Arthur. 


NOTES 


United States mills have been operat- 
ing in the Winnipeg market to an in- 
creasing extent since Monday’s break in 
prices. 

The Dominion government has let a 
contract for a new steel and concrete 
pier at Vancouver, to cost $4,000,000. 
This is a part of a general scheme to 
improve the harbor facilities at that port. 

Alexander Crawford, who has been 
connected with the grain research labora- 
tory of the Dominion government at 
Winnipeg, will resign from that service, 
and will leave in December for his old 
home in Glasgow, where he contemplates 
entering the flour trade. 

Confidence in the stability of wheat 
prices was much shaken by Monday’s 
break in Winnipeg. This was no more 
than the trade expected, but the farmers 
of western Canada are alarmed at the 
possibilities of the situation and are urg- 
ing some form of control for another 
year. 

A decline in the premium on United 
States funds which followed this week’s 
heavy purchases of Canadian wheat for 
shipment to the United States is one of 
the factors making for uncertainty in 
the price situation. The week opened with 
a premium of 91% per cent, and closed 
at around 8 per cent. 

W. Hill, who has been selling mill ma- 
chinery for the Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., 
Ltd., Winnipeg, has resigned, and will 
leave this week end for Vancouver, where 
he will in future make his home. Mr. 
Hill has many friends among the millers 
of western Canada who have learned to 


appreciate his knowledge of their me- 
chanical problems, and his leaving this 
territory will be greatly regretted. 

Millers in western Canada are now in 
a position to get expert laboratory tests 
on samples of wheat and flour from Win- 
nipeg, where R. Sneddon, formerly of 
the staff of the Dominion government’s 
grain research laboratory, has opened an 
office with full installation for conduct- 
ing such tests. Mr. Sneddon is a com- 
petent grain and flour chemist, his experi- 
ence including a good deal of commercial 
work of this kind. 


A deputation of Saskatchewan farmers 
interviewed the Hon. J. A. Calder (one 
of the ministers of the Dominion gov- 
ernment) at Regina on Thursday, to ask 
for resumption of wheat control. In 
reply Mr. Calder pointed out that, with 
open trading in most other producing 
countries, Canada would probably do 
more harm than good if the system of 
last year were to be attempted again. 
However, he promised to lay the matter 
before the Dominion cabinet for consid- 
eration. 

A. H. Battey. 





. ITALY BUYS COLONIAL BARLEY 

Wasuineoton, D. C., Oct. 9.—The Ital- 
ian food administration has effected ar- 
rangements whereby all surplus barley 
produced in the Italian colony of Cir- 
enaica available for export will be 
shipped to Italy, according to a report to 
the Department of Commerce from Trade 
Commissioner H, C. MacLean, at Rome. 

A representative of the food adminis- 
tration is on the ground with authority 
to purchase such barley for account of 
the state for mixing with wheat for mak- 
ing of bread and other uses. While the 
exportation of barley from Cirenaica to 
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foreign countries is prohibited, the gov- 
ernment will make its purchases in the 
open market without having recourse to 
requisitioning, and Italian brewers can 
purchase freely and import whatever bar- 
ley remains that has not been bought by 
the government. 

It is hoped that a considerable quan- 
tity of barley can be obtained from Cir- 
enaica, since the advance estimates of the 
Italian crops indicate that the produc- 
tion will be considerably smaller than the 
average. Joun J. Marrinan. 





FLAX PRODUCTION IN GERMANY 

It is reported from South Germany, 
according to statistics published by the 
economic departments of Wurtemberg 
‘and Hohenzollern, that flax growing has 
considerably increased in those regions 
during the past three years. In 1917, 
9,800 hundredweight of hemp and flax 
was produced; in 1918 this amount in- 
creased to 38,000, and in 1919 to 45,000 
hundredweight. 





MONTANA’S RECORD WHEAT YIELD 


Great Fats, Mont., Oct. 9.—Dillon, 
in Beaverhead County, lays claim to the 
largest per acre yield of wheat for the 
crop of 1920 in Montana. On the I. F. 
Hunsaker farm, at Dillon, it is claimed 
that one piece of wheat produced 120 bus 
to the acre. It was victory wheat, the 
seed of which was brought from Alaska. 
This crop was on irrigated land. The 
report on the yield is made by Louis 
Vonier, who is in charge of the exhibit 
work for the Union Pacific Railroad. 
He placed a fine display of this wheat 
in the grain exhibit of his company at 
the Butte Chamber of Commerce. 


Joun A. Curry. 











Canada—Grain Crops 
Dominion government estimates of leading grain crops in Canada, in. bushels (000’s 


omitted): 


Wheat Oats Barley 

556,719 64,257 

394,387 56,389 

380,273 77,290 

403,009 55,057 

BEG ic vc vevcens 262,781 410,211 42,770 
are 426,746 523,684 60,699 
BORG. cvcccicces 158,228 311,426 34,691 
vo) Series 206,576 $91,418 44,348 
|) Perr 199,236 361,733 44,014 
BORRe wc vwcccese 215,918 348,585 40,631 
||. | SAAS 149,989 323,449 45,147 
BOGS. cccccccces 166,744 353,466 65,398 
BIS evccecesce 112,434 250,377 46,762 


*September estimate. 


Flaxseed Rye Buckwheat Peas Corn 
11,090 ee. -aeese ~ abode. “oc ebese 
5,472 Sa. ..- _Bheee <°-. eee > See 
5,97 8,496 11,428 3,110 14,214 
5,934 3,857 7,149 3,026 7,762 
8,259 2,876 5,976 2,218 6,282 
10,659 2,393 7,865 3,458 14,368 
7,445 2,258 9,159 3,618 14,732 
14,808 2,569 7,600 3,972 14,086 
21,681 2,594 10,193 3,773 16,569 
7,867 2,668 8,155 4,536 18,772 
3,802 1,543 7,244 6,538 18,726 
2,218 1,716 7,806 8,145 19,268 
1,499 1,711 7,153 7,060 22,872 
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concerning markets or connections in Ameri- 
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direct with The Northwestern Miller. 
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While theré is a good demand for flour, 
purchases by bakers‘ have been artificial- 
ly restricted by the working of control 
arrangements in regard to the raising of 
the price of flour. It is understood that 
last week the authorities were hesitating 
to put into effect the intended 22s 6d ad- 
vance in all flour, whether G.R. or im- 
ported. With the possibility, to say the 
least, of a miners’ strike, 
doubtful proposition to raise the price. of 
flour, which is to be followed on Oct. 16 
by a 3d rise on the quartern of ‘bread, 
bringing 4 lbs of bread from Is@I1s 1d 
to Is 3d@I1s 4d. 

But the authorities thought it best to 
keep to the resolution reached by the 
cabinet some time ago, and today all 
G.R. flour is at 86s per sack of 280 Ibs, 
ex-mill, while all imported flour is at 88s 
3d, ex-store. As bakers must not, during 
these four weeks that lie between the ad- 
vance and Oct. 16, sell bread at a farth- 
ing advance above their recent prices, 
there must be a loss on all flour pur- 
chases since Sept. 18. 

Stocks were taken by 
on that day, and there will be another 
stock taking on or about Oct. 16. Bakers 
who have had to make cheap bread from 
dear flour will then be able to get a re- 
bate as compensation for the losses they 
are now suffering. It is natural that they 


the authorities 


it seemed .a , 


should mostly. confine ‘present purchases 
to absolutely necessary quantities. 

There was a moderate allocation of im- 
ported flour today. In:some cases it con- 
sisted of about one.third Chinese flour, 
one third Australian and one third 
Anierican- Pacific~ flour, ‘all colory but 
weak. Jobbers and bakers are grumbling, 
but the commission is not ;allowed to buy 
any ‘flour but the cheapest, and ‘strength 
has to make way for ‘lower prices: “Im- 
porters often get offers'from the other 
side but if it is strong flour the price is 
almost.‘always too high for the commis- 
sion to accept. 

Wher the subsidy to bread eaters has 


‘been entirely done away with, and we are 


paying’ ‘for our own bread to the last 
cent, then it will be time to think about 
the quality of the flour we are buying. 
At, present the commission will not look 
at any thing’, but cheap or, at any rate, 
low priced stuff. This is what has brought 
in this great flood ‘of Chinese flour. It 
was rumored that the price had run up to 
88s, c.i.f., and even to 90s in a few cases, 
but those were exceptional purchases. 

A’ great deal of Chinese flour, it is 
credibly stated, was bought as low as 
82s 6d, c.if., per sack. Some of this 
has a peculiar flavor, probably due to the 
presence of a certain bean, but only a 
few of the bags consist of other than 
pure wheaten flour. The trouble about 
Chinese shipments is that often one will 
have been made up by two or three dif- 
ferent shippers, with corresponding va- 
riations in the quality and nature of the 
flour. 

Within the past fortnight, importers 
have had few offers from American 
sources, the reason no doubt being the 
disturbed state of exchange, which must 
make it difficult for an American shipper 
to quote a firm price. Another obstacle 
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to free business between importers on 
this side and American millers is the in- 
sistence by the commission on guaranteed 
shipment at the seaboard in lieu of the 
through bill of lading which all Ameri- 
‘an millers seem disposed to offer. It 
is objected by the authorities here that a 
through bill of lading would cause end- 
less delays in the arrival of flour pur- 
chases, but many importers say that this 
is a fallacy. The delays, they argue, 
would not be much worse than they were 
before the war, seeing that, according to 
recent ‘information, American railways 
are now mostly running nearly on time. 
The exchange problem seems to remain 
the biggest lion in the path. 


OATMEAL 


Though the market is very bare of 
American oatmeal, prices have eased this 
week through the arrival of a fair amount 
of Midlothian new crop meal. The price 
of the ordinary quality is now 110s per 
sack of 280 lbs, while the special quality 
is available at 112s 6d, a drop of 7s 6d 
on the week. Aberdeen coarse cut is 
95s, with medium at 92s 6d. There is no 
American pinhead in the market, but 
medium cut is making 92s 6d, while the 
fine is at 87s 6d. Such Londonmade as 
is on offer brings 95s for coarse and 
medium cut, while the fine is worth 92s 6d. 

Rolled oats are not in good supply, 
Midlothian making 110s@112s 6d per 
sack of 280 lbs. There is a special qual- 
ity realizing 112s 6d. Aberdeen and 
Irish rolled oats are unchanged at 105s, 
and American steady at 87s 6d. London- 
made are held at 100s. 

MILLFEED 
Millfeed is in much the same condition 


week, middlings being in small 
not going as fast 


as last 
supply, while bran is 





Wheat Fiour Mill at Soest, Westphalia, One of the Three Mills Controlled by the Great Plange Company 
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as millers would like. The control! < 
price is £15 10s per ton for middlin :s 
and £14 10s for bran, ex-mill. Some « )- 
ticipate that stocks of bran will heap) 
as soon as the ratio of extraction js lo y- 
ered, but as the present figure is abc ,t 
80 per cent and as it is proposed to lo \- 
er it by no more than 3 per cent, a d 
then only in two installments of 114, } +r 
cent each, this does not seem a cert: 'n 
proposition, 


COSTLY LIVING 


The bakers’ and confectioners’ exhi 
tion is invariably followed by the groc: 
exhibition at Agricultural Hall, Lond), 
and the latter exhibition is at present in 
progress. Mr. McCurdy, the British f: id 
controller, was the guest of honor a a 
luncheon the other day in connection w th 
the exhibition, and his remarks on ¢ at 
occasion in regard to forthcoming fi od 
prices have caused quite a stir. 

Apart from any effect on food pri-es 
which might result from a coal strike. he 
estimates that by Christmas the hou .e- 
hold budget of the ordinary working c/ iss 
family in this country will have incres-ed 
by 9s 6d per week, compared with «x- 
penses of a year ago. Should the sit:a- 
tion become complicated by a coal strike, 
the rise in the cost of food and in jh« 
cost of living generally would, of course, 
be very much more than that. 

He went on to say that the limit of 
high prices has not yet been reached, «nd 
that the crucial time would come wien 
the peoples of central Europe obtained 
credits and became competitors with 
country for the limited supplies of f 
stuffs and raw materials that were a 
able. He therefore argued that, wntil 
that period was safely passed, it was cx- 
pedient for the government to retain the 
supervision of food prices in the inter sts 
of both the consumer and trader. 

Visions of prices suddenly leaping up 
to the figures mentioned by Mr. McCurdy 
immediately presented themselves to 
some people, and resulted in rather ex- 
aggerated fears about the future, but, as 
a matter of fact, prices have been griidu- 
ally and steadily rising throughout the 
year, and the tost of living today is r:ck- 
oned at 5s 8d per week more tha; at 
last Christmas, or about 161 per ent 
above the level of July, 
clothing, fuel, light and rent are all .on- 
siderably higher than a year ago, an | at 
the end of this week a 30 per cen’ in- 
crease in the tube railway fares wi! go 
into effect, which will hit the wo 
very hard. 


s 


THREATENED COAL STRIKE 


The situation with the miners rem ::ins 
very critical. The strike notices wi! go 
into effect two days hence, unless ome 
settlement between the government and 
the miners is concluded. For the last 
fortnight, conferences have been he | al- 
most every day, and occasiunally the out- 
look has brightened, only to be succ« ded 
by a tighter deadlock than ever. The 
whole question now turns on a Qs inc: case 
per shift in the miners’ wages. 

The government, which is most 
represented in the dispute by Sir T 
Horne, president of the Board of 
is willing to grant the increase on 
tion that it is earned by. an incre: ¢ in 
output, and as this involves a revi w 0! 
the whole system as regards wage, the 
government insists on the matter cing 
submitted to an impartial tribunal. The 
miners, on the other hand, insist th. t the 
wage advance demanded shall be made 
immediately, or they will strike. They 
have called their allies, the N ional 
Union of Railwaymen and the Tra. sport 
Workers, to their aid to: enforce thelr 
demands, and all have agreed to act to 
gether in a general strike. 

It is needless to point out what : 
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1914. Pood, 
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of such magnitude will mean to the coun- 
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The miners are not unanimous in 
demands, as no less than 594,000 


1,200,000 employed in connection 


the mines either abstained from 


altogether or voted against the 
Less than half of the men hand- 


their notices at some of the pits, 
e whole tragedy is being brought 
by a few extremists refusing to 
to arbitration. 


The root of the 
is that these extremists want to 


the functions of government and 


ent. It is really a fight between 


itional government and a prole- 
lictatorship. 


overnment has stood firm through- 
negotiations and shows no signs 
kening, and the community at 
on the side of the government 
steeling itself to fight until the 
are beaten. The suffering that 
ue from the strike through unem- 
it, scarcity of food, high prices 
endant evils, especially on women 
dren, is not being overlooked by 
‘'s of the workers, who in many 
f the country have been holding 
eetings of protest against the 
ed strike. Nothing, however, de- 
Smillie and his confederates 
eir Dick Turpin attitude, as a 
paper describes it, with “The two 
for us or catastrophe for you all.” 
urrent number of Punch has an 
cartoon on the coal crisis, en- 
the Public Benefactor.” In the 
nd is Mr. Smillie, attired as a 
rrying pickax and safety lamp, 
to a working-class woman, who 
empty coal scuttle in one hand 
e coins in the other, while in the 
is an empty coal cart. Mr. 
; saying: “I can’t bear to think 
paying so much for your coal. 
ut that right. I must see that 
t get any.” It will be remem- 
it the purpose of the strike at 
to get a reduction of 14s 2d 
for the consumer, and the wage 
was just tacked on, but now 
le question centers round the 
stion and that only. 


rHE FRENCH PRESIDENCY 


ignation by M. Paul Deschanel 
gh position as president of the 
tepublic and the election of M. 
Millerand as president in his 
e all happened with a dramatic 
ss. The extinction of M. Des- 
career as president is indeed 
His father, Emile Deschanel, 
rdent republican who was ban- 
in his country because he im- 
opposed the accession of Na- 
|. Paul Deschanel, embued with 
c ideas from his earliest youth, 
disciple of the great French 
Gambetta, who was elected 
of the Republic in 1881, and 
auspices entered political life. 
rse of time, through marked 
hecame president of the cham- 
1: position he held for 25 years, 
gth his supreme desire and am- 
erve his country as its presi- 
ittained, though the great prize 
iped him, for at one time it 
ertain that M. Clemenceau 
elected. M. Deschanel was 
equipped for the office. He 
orator, modest, genial, diplo- 
versed in foreign affairs, hand- 
polished. 
. few weeks, however, the bur- 
; duties began to weigh him 
ed, but determined, he strove 
hat was demanded of him, un- 
iin proved too much and his 
stem collapsed. The first sign 
to the world was his accidental 
in express train while en route 
ome promised visit, which is 
ive been entirely due to his 
it condition. This was the be- 
the end. The weeks went by 
ondition showed no improve- 
nother accident occurring, his 
resignation became inevitable, 
ense of duty demanding his 
n of the honor when unable to 
s responsibilities. 
is an immense demand for M. 
to stand for election as presi- 
it first he was very reluctant 
) his office as premier. At last 
evailed upon to accept the can- 
but on his own terms. He 
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claimed the right to an active co-opera- 
tion with ministers in the shaping and 
carrying out of public policy, and not to 
be just a figurehead. His election is very 
popular among his own people, and the 
qualities he possesses will undoubtedly be 
of great value to France in these dif- 
ficult days. 
* * 

Mitchell W. Gordon, of the firm of 
Gordon & Harpur, Belfast, has been 
spending this week in London, having 
especially come to visit the gfocers’ ex- 
hibition. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, SEPT. 21 

The matter of most interest now is 
the price at which bread will have to 
sell four weeks hence, when the embargo 
against raising the baker’s charge in con- 
formity with dearer flour will be lifted. 





probable,—the price of bread in Glasgow 


will have advanced fully 183 per cent | 


since the outbreak of the war, as the 
price then was 6d‘ per 4 lbs. The war’s 
effect on price has actually been more 
than that percentage, because when hos- 
tilities began the master bakers of this 
city were on the point of reducing the 
price to 544d, 


WIPING OUT THE SUBSIDY 


What will be the effect on the nation’s 
finances of the raising of the price of 
all flour 22s 6d per sack? Will the 
transference of this amount of the flour 
bill clear the subsidy away entirely? The 
question is suggested on account of the 
fact that the increase of 18s 9d per sack 
in the spring was officially credited with 
wiping out £45,000,000 of the subsidy, 
which was then declared to be half of 


Headquarters of the Plange Mills in Hamburg 
—"The Milling Industry in Germany.” 


This subject, of course, has not yet been 
considered by the Glasgow bakers. Ob- 
viously they had to await the full terms 
of the government flour policy as regards 
both home and imported flour. The lat- 
ter is a more important factor in Scot- 
land than in England, because we still 
reckon on about 40 per cent of our total 
flour needs coming from abroad. 

The position as regards flour is that 
everything the baker buys, whether home- 
made or imported, will cost him about 
22s 6d more per sack. When the price 
went up in the spring 18s 9d per sack, in 
consequence of the first reduction in the 
bread subsidy, Glasgow bakers advanced 
the price of the loaf from 914d to Is 4d. 
This level held only a few weeks, and the 
price was again advanced by %4d. It 
now stands at Is ld. With an advance 
of 22s 6d per sack of flour, it looks as 
though the chancellor of the exchequer’s 
forecast about a 3d rise will be exceeded. 

All that can be said at the moment is 
that the public will, four weeks hence, 
require to pay 3@4d more for the 4-lb 
loaf. If the latter,—which is the more 


the burden carried. So unless the re- 
maining portion has been swollen either 
by dearer prices for flour (actual or on 
account of the adverse rate of exchange) 
or by higher administrative charges in 
the form of allowances to millers, the 
sum still to clear could have been met 
by a second increase of 18s 8d per sack. 
As the increase now sanctioned is 22s 6d, 
it ought to be sufficient to wipe out the 
last of the subsidy. There may be some- 
thing loose in this calculation; in fact, 
if there was any economic justification 
for the first proposed scale of revised 
prices. for imported flour there must be 
something wrong in it. A frank state- 
ment by the government as to whether 
any subsidy still remains and, if so, how 
much, is due the public. 


IRISH MARKETS, SEPT. 20 
There has been no distribution of for- 
eign flour this week, in anticipation of 
the advance next week of 22s 6d per 
sack. The bakers generally had sufficient 
strong flour on hand to carry them over 
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until next week. Complaints have been 
rife-recently that the quality of the soft 
flour being given out is.poor, and also 
that there has been a total disregard of 
care in the distribution. Some districts 
have had nothing recently but poor, soft 
flour, and others have had fine patents. 
Recently, the latter-were being delivered 
in Dublin, and dark Pacific Coast flour 
in Belfast. 

The mixing of foreign flour into home- 
made is being discontinued, but it is not 
expected that the quality of G.R. flour 
will be in any way interfered with, as 
millers are making very strong efforts to 
improve the quality in the ordinary way. 
While the price of flour is advancing, the 
retail price of that and bread will not 
be changed for at least three or four 
weeks, or until the present stocks of 
cheap flour on hand are exhausted. 

The following are the prices which 
come into operation this week: imported 
flour ‘to government agents, 86s 6d. 
Agents may sell to wholesale distributors 
at 86s 9d, and, if a month’s credit is 
allowed, 9d per sack is rebated by the 
government. Cash prices, however, must 
not exceed 86s 6d. Home-milled flour is 
86s per 280 lbs, 


OATMEAL 

Continued bad weather is greatly in- 
terfering with the oat crop. It is all 
practically ripe and a great deal of it 
cut, but alternate days of wet and fine 
make it impossible to gather it. All 
varieties of oatmeal are, as a conse- 
quence, very firm in price. For flake 
varieties, Irish is 100s per 280 Ibs; 
American, on spot, 85@87s for the better 
qualities. Shipment quotations for the 
latter are slightly easier, 88s being the 
latest price, net, c.i.f., Belfast or Dublin. 
Medium cut is almost unobtainable on 
spot at present; anything offering is 
chiefly imported, for which 90s is being 
asked. 

FEED 

Mill offals are unchanged at £15 l5s 
per ton for bran and £16 15s for pollard, 
all bags included, ex-mill. Merchants are 
getting about £3 over mill prices for 
pollards, which are scarce, but bran con- 


-sumption seems to be daily decreasing, 


and it is becoming somewhat of a drug 
on the market. Foreign makes are scarce 
but unchanged, dealers asking within 
about £1 per ton of the homemade arti- 
cle for pollard, 

’ There is an improved demand for all 
classes of feedingstuffs. Indian meal is 
£19 10s per ton, bags included, and while 
Dublin and the south of Ireland millers 
are busy, Belfast is affected by political 
restrictions. Linseed cakes are in better 
demand. Stocks are getting into small 
compass, owing to an absence of imports. 
Cable prices are dearer; £22 per ton 
being about the general price asked, net, 
c.i.f., Belfast or Dublin. Spot prices, 
however, are still too low, retailers not 
asking more than £22 10s for prime 
western. Cotton cakes are sparingly of- 
fered at £25 per ton for those of home 
manufacture, foreign being quite out of 
line. 





BELGIUM’S SUGAR BEET AREA 

Consul General Henry H. Morgan, 
Brussels, reports that the culture of 
sugar beets in Belgium was considerably 
developed this year, planters having been 
encouraged by the promise of remunera- 
tive prices. It is estimated that there 
has been an increase of 40 per cent in 
area sown. There were, in 1914, 140,000 
acres of ground devoted to sugar beet 
growing for 68 sugar factories, while last 
year there were 102,000 acres for 18 fac- 
tories, and this year 112,500 for 56 fac- 
tories. The sugar production this year is 
expected to be 160,000 metric tons. 





CO-OPERATIVE HANDLING OF WHEAT 

As a probable deterrent to future un- 
desirable wheat speculation; the forma- 
tion of a co-operative pool among Aus- 
tralian wheat-growers was recently advo- 
cated in a report of the Victorian royal 
commission on the cost of living. It was 
pointed out that, while the wheat harvest 
is produced in a single month of the 
year, it is consumed by degrees on outlay 
and remuneration for risk. If wheat- 
growers, by such a co-operative combina- 
tion for commercial purposes, subject to 
control of prices, could carry the harvest 
through the year, greater benefits would 
be derived. 
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The early part of the week brought 
further buying, principally through the 
large baking interests, which found prices 
to their liking and took on, so it is said, 
almost enough flour to meet their re- 
quirements for the remainder of the cal- 
endar year. The substantial cuts in prices 
made by many mills closely followed the 
decline in wheat prices. Some of these 
quotations were extremely low, and, of 
course, after the heavy purchasing of 
the previous week, caused buyers to place 
the point at which they might again buy 
at a materially lower level. 

The slight rally in wheat prices later 
in the week, however, caused a firmer feel- 
ing on the part of mills, and a slight stif- 
fening of prices, but at the present time 
buyers are showing very little interest in 
the market. They have fortified them- 
selves, and are now in an excellent wait- 
ing position, looking for further declines 
in prices. 

On the other hand, many sellers hold 
firmly to the opinion that prices have 
reached the bottom and look for a re- 
bound, though those of them who are 
merchandisers of flour through the job- 
bing trade are little inclined to buy. 

Canadian flours, though not so impor- 
tant a factor as during the previous week 
or 10 days, still hold the center of the 
stage, and present prices point to their 
continuing to do so, at least until some- 
thing like a steady parity of prices be- 
tween them and American flour is 
reached, ; 

The movement at some western points 
to induce the President to embargo Ca- 
nadian wheat as a protective measure for 
the American farmer is not likely to be 
successful, because it can be pointed out 
that the drop in wheat prices has brought 
with it a heavy decline in feed prices, 
which is, of course, beneficial to a large 
number of farmers, and so the thing that 
would satisfy one element would be un- 
satisfactory to others. 

Canadian mills seem anxious for busi- 
ness, and are quoting in jute close to the 
$10.25 mark for 95 per cent hard wheat 
flours, though the ruling price seems to 
be about $10.50, jute. 

General quotations: spring fancy pat- 
ent, $12.50@13; standard patent, $10.75@ 
11.40; first clears, $9.75@10.25; soft win- 
ter straight, $9@9.50; hard winter 
straight, $10.50@11.25; first clear, $9@ 
9.25; rye, $9.50@10,—all in jute. 


TRUCKMEN’S BUREAU FORMED 


Realizing the lack of co-ordination be- 
tween the trucking companies and truck- 
ing operations in Greater New York, the 
need for improvement in the movement 
of goods, and the relieving of traffic con- 
gestions which so often prevail at rail- 
road and steamship terminals and on the 
streets of New York, a meeting was held 
Sept. 28, by leaders in the trucking in- 
dustry for the purpose of effecting plans 
for an improvement in trucking condi- 
tions through co-operative efforts, not 
only as between trucking operators, but 
likewise with the city government, the 
transportation interests, the commercial 
bodies of New York, and the shippers. 

There was a large attendance at the 
meeting, consisting of representatives 
from the leading trucking companies in 
New York. There also were present 


Commissioner Murray Hulbert, of the 
department of docks and ferries, repre- 
senting the city, and J. C. Lincoln, man- 
ager of the traffic bureau of the Mer- 
chants’ Association of New York, in the 
interests of the shipping public. 


Growing out of this preliminary meet- 
ing, at which the existing conditions were 
fully discussed, there was formed “The 
Merchants’ Truckmen’s Bureau of New 
York,” to bring about co-operation — 
all concerned in the securing of improve 
trucking service, prompt movement of 
goods, and the solution of the many prob- 
lems confronting shippers and receivers. 


THE BASEBALL SERIES 
The world series of baseball contests 
seems to be absorbing most of the atten- 
tion of those in the New York flour trade 
and, incidentally, a number of outsiders. 
It has really been remarkable how many 
of those engaged in the purchase and sale 
of the nation’s staple food product out- 
side of New York have had pressing en- 
gagements in the city this week. Those 
who were not sufficiently fortunate to be- 
come possessed of tickets, stood close to 
a ticker somewhere in the city to get the 
returns. Thus doth baseball make small 
boys of us all. 


A ‘CORRECTION 


In a recent issue of The Northwestern 
Miller it was stated in this department 
that the Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills Co. 
purposed so consolidating its eastern sell- 
ing arrangements that eventually they 
could all be handled through the Phila- 
delphia office. This was an error, as that 
office will only have general charge of 
the sales east of the Pennsylvania-Ohio 
line, and the Boston office, in charge of 
Edward Sanford, will continue to handle 
the New England trade. 


NOTES 


A. W. Mears, of White & Co., Balti- 
more, was here last Thursday. 

W. P. McLaughlin, of the Miner-Hil- 
lard Milling Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., was 
on ’change here this week. 

N. J. Macia, of Barraque Macia & Co., 
Havana, is still in New York, but ex- 
pects to return home soon. 

Ray Kilthau, Boston representative of 
the Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, 
Kansas City, spent a day in New York 
this week. 

Eric C. Arend, representing M. Kos- 
mack & Co., flour importers of Glasgow, 
Scotland, arrived in New York this week, 
and will visit his concern’s milling con- 
nections while in this country. 

Among millers visiting New York this 
week were W. H. Sudduth, vice presi- 
dent Commander Mill Co., Minneapolis; 
J. K. Mullen, president Colorado Milling 
& Elevator Co., Denver, Colo; W. L. 
Seligmann, vice president George Urban 
Milling Co., Buffalo; H. D. Yoder, vice 
president and sales manager Topeka 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co. 





BOSTON 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 9.—The uncertainty 
felt by flour buyers in the local market 
this week prevented any improvement in 
the demand for flour. Buying orders 
were not only very scarce, but prospec- 
tive buyers are now getting out of the 
market as rapidly as possible, many can- 
cellations of orders previously filed be- 
ing reported. This was especially notice- 
able the first of the week when, on ac- 
count of the bad break in wheat futures, 
several thousand barrels of flour for 
which orders had been placed were can- 
celed. 

Buyers are suspicious of the market, 
and the ups and downs each day do not 
help the situation. Mill agents are at 
their wits’ end as to just what to advise 
their customers to do, as it is not to their 
advantage to load up the trade with flour 
at prices which may be materially re- 
duced during the next few days. There 
does not seem to be any point where 





prices will remain stable for any length 
of time. 

Canadian flours, which have been a ma- 
terial factor in the local situation for 
some weeks, are included in the general 
dullness. Sales have been of small pro- 
portions, although prices have been re- 
duced materially. Good patents are of- 
fering today at $11 bbl, in jute, for 
prompt shipment, with deferred shipment 
at lower prices. 

Receipts of flour during the week were 
only about 12,000 bbls, usually about a 
two days’ arrival. At the same time, on 
account of the slow demand from retail- 
ers and jobbers, stocks are somewhat 
larger than a month ago. 

Stocks of flour in Boston remaining 
unsold, as reported by the Chamber of 
Commerce, showed an increase over the 
previous month of 3,179 bbls. According 
to the statement issued, there were held 
by jobbers and other distributors, on 
Oct. 1, 1920, 40,927 bbls, compared with 
37,748 Sept. 1, and 28,153 a year ago. 

Spring wheat patents were quoted at 
$11@11.75 bbl, in sacks, at the close of 
the week, for standard brands, with spe- 
cial short patents at $12@2.50. A few 
fancy specials are held above these fig- 
ures, but are not salable. Hard winter 
wheat patents range $11@11.50, with soft 
winter patents at $10.50@11.25, straights 
at $10.25@10.75, and clears at $10@10.25, 
all in sacks, 

Rye flours are 50c bbl lower, white pat- 
ent being quoted at $9.25@9.75 in sacks, 
only a dull demand prevailing. Corn 
products are 25c per 100 lbs lower than 
last week, with little demand. White corn 
goods especially are slow of sale, and 
closed. weak. Oatmeal in fair demand, 
with the market about l5c lower per 90- 
Ib sack. 

NOTES 


J. O. Laird, assistant sales manager 
Updike Milling Co., Omaha, Neb., was 
on ’change during the past week. Other 
visitors were J. I. Hackel and H. L. 
Pfau, New York City, and G. W. Dafoe, 
Sandusky, Mich. 

James H. Knowles & Son have re- 
ceived the appointment as representative 
of the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., To- 
ronto, Ont., for the whole of New Eng- 
land, having resigned the New England 
jobbing agency of the Western Canada 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Toronto, which 
they held for a short time. 

Louis W. DePass. 





BUFFALO 


Burrawo, N. Y., Oct. 9—Had the 
wheat market been less fickle the past 
few days, there is little doubt that the 
mills here would have placed enough or- 
ders on their books to keep running 
steadily until Jan. 1 at least. Steadier 
prices would have given the millers as 
well as the buyers a chance to find out 
where they stood. As it was, some of 
the millers did quite a good business, 
while others failed to connect. The same 
condition prevailed last week, only the 
complaints are now from fewer mills, 
and they say their turn will come next, 
or hope so. 

The mills in this section seem to be in 
a position to handle the Canadian flour 
question, and are not worried regarding 
the future. The Canadian wheat being 
used here is the finest ever received. 
They have got into the hang of grinding 
it, the bread turned out was never better, 
while the yield is away above expecta- 
tions. The Canadians may dump a little 
flour on this market but, as one old 
miller remarked, “You can leave it to 
the miller on this side to find a way out 
of the trouble from this foreign compe- 
tition.” 

Some Canadian flour has been sold to 
bakers here but, so far as can be learned, 
it was in sample quantities. The quality 
was good, and the price very inducing. 
There were offerings here today of the 
highest grade of Canadian flour at $10.75, 
and bakers patent at $10.50. The latter 
is said to have been tested here, and 
found too strong. 

As for prices of flour from the mills 
here, no two are alike, and there is no 
hope of any change in the situation so 
long as the mills are out to get business. 
Prices today are fully 75c lower than last 
week on the best patents. Clears are 
reported moving slowly at $1 under last 
week for first, while an advance of 50c 
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was reported in second clears. Rye floy; 
dull, and 70c@$1 lower. 

Local prices to the retail trade were 
reduced $1.25 this week, making the hes 
family patent $11.75 in cotton 99; 
There are intimations of a further ey 
next week unless there is some improve. 
ment in demand. 

Kansas flour agents here are still coin 
business, but under many difficulties due 
to the extreme range in prices. [hey 
are not urging customers to buy aljead, 
but advising them to take only what the; 
can conveniently handle until the ;jtya. 
tion clears up. Short patents were jut. 
ed at $11@11.50, and standard patent at 
$10.40@11, Buffalo rate points. 

Soft winter wheat mills are q iting 
considerably lower prices than last week 
but so far have failed to interest buyer, 
to any extent. Short winter patent wa: 
offered at $11.50, standard at $11.30, anq 
pastry at $10.60, track, Buffalo. 

Millfeeds are piling up here, as there 
is no demand, even at the sharp decline 
in prices this week. Bran is off $% top, 
standard middlings $7.50, mixed feed anq 
flour middlings $6, and red doy $3, 
Weather is perfect, and coarse gvaing 


keep going down daily. As long as these 


conditions last, buyers will hold off. Ip 
the meantime the mills will have to store 
their increasing output, and wait. \ few 
feed men believe there is a time « ming 
when they will need some of this stuf. 
and are buying a little now. The }reak 
has been too severe to last, and a slight 
change in conditions would start a rush 
for the low priced offerings. 

Corn-meal coarse feed is offered at §% 
under last week, and there is a |etter 
demand, while hominy feed can be had 
at what the buyer is inclined to pay. 
Gluten feed dull and again lower, with 
liberal offerings. Cottonseed meal js 
freely offered, and a few sales were re- 
ported of 43 per cent at $58, track, Buf- 
falo. Oil meal dull and easy, with re- 
sellers at about 50c under the mill price. 
Brewers’ grains $60, and distillers’, 30 
per cent, $64, track, Buffalo. Alfalfa, 
$42@45, track, Buffalo. 

There were bids today for buckwheat 
at $2.75, shipping points, the hizhest 
made on the new crop. Asking prices 
have been around $3. It is believed these 
bids will be accepted. There is a good 
inquiry for buckwheat, feed mixers being 
anxious to get started. No offerings of 
new flour as yet, but prices are expected 
to open higher than last year. Milo 
steady, and offerings light. 

Rolled oats fairly active and firm, with 
the mills running night and day. Oat 
feed weak for spot, there being offerings 
at $18, with shipping instructions, sicked, 
track, Buffalo. October is held $2@3 
higher. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 


as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

: Flour Pet. of 

output tivity 

Meee WOE Wiss ci é6ec ceedca 137,780 83 
Be WHEE Gi eveeccéeecen ct 120,260 
WA MD tude tosbenedscea 159,300 

TWO YOAFS ABO .ccccccccce 149,390 90 

Three years ago .......... 81,550 49 

NOTES 
Stocks of wheat here are 1,570,000 bus, 


compared with 15,732,000 last year 

The next annual convention of t! 
York State Association of Bakers \ 
held in Buffalo. 

Fire destroyed the Smith Bros.’ feed 
mill at Bradford, Pa., this week. Esti- 
mated loss, $25,000. 

J. O. Laird, secretary and sales ‘nana 
ger of the Updike Milling Co., (maha, 
Neb., was in Buffalo this week. 

There is more and more compl: int of 
potato rot in many sections of this state. 
The crop, as tirst estimated, would have 
been the greatest in years. 

The barge canal shipments from Buf- 
falo this week were 2,748 tons whe xt and 
5,632 tons rye for export. There ate 
quite a number of barges here awaiting 
loads. 

W. J. Heinold, Nisbet Gramme’, Max 
Cohn, George Ward, J. D. McKi'len, F. 
E. Pond and H. C. Harrison wil! leave 
tomorrow to attend the meeting of the 
Grain Dealers’ National Association 4 
Minneapolis. 

The project to deepen the inner harbor 
of the Niagara River and the mouth of 
Tonawanda Creek to a depth of 23 feet 
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has been revived. With this improve- 


ment the largest lake vessels would be - 


able to reach the barge canal terminals. 

Receipts of grain at this port for the 
week were 4,726,163 bus, of which 2,- 
956,578 were wheat, 2,159,000 coming 
from Canadian ports. Last year the re- 
ceipts were 1,265,000 bus wheat. There 
isa big fleet of grain-laden vessels bound 
for Duffalo, which will get here next 
week. 

According to the big bakers, there will 
be no change in the prices of bread in 
this city this. year. The labor problem is 
the mein reason, it is claimed, the wages 
being 350@60 a week. Flour prices may 
drop, they say, but flour is not the only 
thing to be considered. It is also said 
that bread prices here are lower than in 
other cities in this state. 

E. BANGASSER. 





PHILADELPHIA 

Pri: ADELPHIA, Pa., Oct. 9.—The flour 
marke! declined about $1 bbl early in the 
week, in Sympathy with a sharp break in 
wheat. At the lower range of values a 
number of fair-sized transactions were 
noted, ut they were entirely in the na- 
ture of Supplying current needs, jobbers 
and b. kers in the present unsettled con- 
dition of the wheat and flour markets 
: no disposition to anticipate fu- 


showi 
ture roquirements. At the close, trade is 
again quiet, though limits are steadily 
maintained and in some cases show a 
partial! recovery. 

NOTES 


The Ideal Baking Co., Wilmington, 
Del., lias been incorporated, with $100,- 
000 capital. 

Ellis MeMullen, grain and hay dealer, 
has returned from a vacation spent at 
Beach Haven, N. J. 

The flour and feed mill of Amos S. 
Hess & Son, York, Pa., was burned on 
Tuesday, entailing a loss of about $50,000. 

Walter F. Hagar, vice president of the 
Maritime Exchange and an ex-president 
of the Commercial Exchange, is on a 
short business trip to Boston. 

A new paper, to be the official organ of 
the Board of Trade, Maritime Exchange, 
Commercial Exchange and the Bourse, 
made appearance on Friday. It will 
be a monthly publication, entitled Com- 
merce ind Industry, and will be devoted 
to boosting Philadelphia as an industrial 
and maritime center. 

The convention of the United States 
Feed Distributors’ Association, to be 
held in Chicago Oct. 14-15, will be at- 
tended by the following from this city: 
W. O. Vehling, of the Quaker City Flour 
Mills Co., Benjamin Gunner, Quaker City 
Grain Co., and Frank M. Rosekrans, of 
the Rosckrans-Snyder Co. 

Samuet S. Danrets. 





ROCHESTER 
Rocivster, N. Y., Oct. 9.—What little 
business there was is knocked into a 


cocked fiat. Flour is about the most un- 
salable commodity in the list. The trade 
appears to look on a barrel of flour as 
being in the class with gold bricks; at any 
rate, with the erratic prices, no one ap- 
pears w:ling to take a chance. The trade 
is still morally certain that the bottom 
has not been touched. In fact the state 
of mind is such that it probably will not 
discern when that point is reached, and 
buy at ihe bottom mark. Millers gen- 
erally are of the idea that, with the 
momentiim downward, prices will be car- 
tied below the real bottom, following 
which there will be a reaction. Some be- 
lieve the low point is about reached, and 
that the trade will never have a better 
chance to load up. 


Very little flour was sold here at the 
low po early in the week. Following 
Wheat prices with the upward reaction, 
all the Letter grades are today 50c higher 


than at the low mark. 
are and 


However, prices 
ave been little more than nomi- 


nal this week, The slackness is aggra- 
vated hy the heavy losses that many of 
the smail dealers have suffered in sugar. 
Such, sti!l smarting over the hurt, are not 


willing to take even ordinary chances in 
buying fiour, 

esi are doing a strictly milling 
Jusiness, hedging against loss by buying 
in wheat to affect their flour sales. More 
Canadian wheat has been received, and 
until the prices of Canadian hard and 
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domestic spring wheat get closer together, 
there will be fairly heavy buying of Ca- 
nadian here. 

Spring patents-are 50c@$1 below a 
week ago. At the low point, early in the 
week, it would probably have been pos- 
sible to buy as much as $1.50 below the 
quotations of a week or 10 days earlier. 
The slump on first clears runs about the 
same as on higher grades, although sev- 
eral of the mills are not yet caught up on 
earlier sales, and have withdrawn quota- 
tions for the present. Western mill 
agencies sold little flour this week. 

Principal quotations for hard wheat 
flours: spring patents, $12@12.50 bbl, cot- 
ton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $13.10; 
bakers patent, $11.75, cotton 98’s, car lots, 
Boston; spring straights, $12.60, cotton 
98’s, local; first clears, around $10.50, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local $10.50; 
low grade, $7.50@8.25, jute,. car lots, 
Boston. Western brands: fancy patent 
$12.30 and bakers patent $12.05, both 
cotton 98’s, jobbing. 

The soft wheat flour trade followed 
closely that of hard wheat. There has 
been little inquiry in recent days. Prices 
on best grades are about 70c below a 
week ago, but the tone is firmer than 
earlier in the week. Mills here are offer- 
ing farmers $2 bu for wheat, delivered at 
the mill door. Some mills have cut that 
price 10c. Farmers are not hauling, how- 
ever, and mills are getting their wheat 
mostly through shippers. A good many 
of the latter were caught in the sharp 
turn of the market, and have wheat on 
hand that cost them all the way from 
$2.30 to $2.50 bu, track. Quotations on 
soft wheat flour: winter straights, $10.70 
@10.80 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; 
local, around $12. 

Rye flour has receded 25c bbl, under 
the pressure of cheaper wheat flour. In- 
quiry is light, and some mills here were 
caught in the slump and forced to shade 
on contracts which were not filled within 
the time limit. This was due to the slow 
deliveries of grain and the general upset 
in car service, and through no fault of 
the mills concerned, but the effect was 
the same. Best white brands are quoted 
at $10.25 bbl, cotton 98's, car lots, Boston. 
Western brands dragging, with light $11 
bbl, cotton 98’s, medium $10.50, and dark 
$10, all jobbing. 

Some mills are sold ahead on feed, but 
all those offering concede $3@8 ton, with 
the break most pronounced on bran and 
the lighter feeds. For the first time in 
many weeks there is some accumulation, 
but this is not large, with mills making 
a reduced output. Principal feed quota- 
tions follow: spring bran, $43@45 ton, 
sacked, car lots, Boston; local, $50; win- 
ter bran, $45@46, sacked, jobbing most- 
ly; spring middlings, $54@55,.sacked, car 
lots, Boston; local, $63; winter middlings, 
$60@62, sacked, local mostly; rye feed 
easier, with sales at $54@56, sacked, lo- 
cal. Western feeds took another dive 
this week, forced down by slumping grain 
prices. Demand has been somewhat 
slack, with crushed oats selling at $46 
ton, and corn meal at $53, both bulk, job- 
bing basis. Corn meal, table quality, low- 
er at $3.75 per 100 lbs, jobbing. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pet. of 

A output activity 
This Week ...cccsccccevecs 8,500 46 
Last week ..cccccccccccecs 7,100 38 


About 7,000 tons of freight cleared 
from the barge canal harbor here in Sep- 
tember. 

A light frost, the first of the season, 
did slight damage over western New 
York Thursday morning. 

Many farmers of this state have pooled 
their seed demands through the Grange 
League Federation Exchange, which 
maintains its principal offices in Syracuse. 
Seed corn developed through the New 
York State College of Agriculture will 
be distributed heavily. The exchange will 
go into the market at once for its spring 
needs, 

Changed conditions set forth on the 
back of the new bill of lading in use in 
the official and western railroad freight 
territories favor shippers. The section 


limiting a carrier’s liability to damage oc- 
curring on its own line is eliminated, and 
the time within which a shipper may in- 
stitute a suit for recovery of damage to 
freight is extended to two years from 


the date the carrier gives notice that the 
claim has been rejected. 


Bakers affiliated with local No. 14 re- 
fuse to work in eight Italian bakeries, 
which employ part nonunion labor, it is 
said. The bakeries concerned as Milano 
Baking Co., 253 Central Park; Di Palo 
bakery, Smith and Frank streets; Pal- 
ermo bakery, 110 Frankfort Street; Bon- 
naville bakery, 439 Clinton Avenue North; 
Perry Antoni bakery, 253 Scio Street; 
Romany bakery, 3 Katherine Street; Cor- 
daro bakery, 366 Scio Street; Lipano 
Bros.’ bakery, 3 Wegman Street. 

State officials, including Simon Adler, 
of this city, majority leader in the as- 
sembly, recently made a trip on the St. 
Lawrence River to Montreal as a pre- 
liminary move toward a concerted at- 
tack on the proposed canalization plan 
for that waterway. However, the Roches- 
ter Chamber of Commerce, with a vision 
of ocean going traffic touching this port, 
favors the plan. The argument that the 
St. Lawrence route would stifle barge 
canal traffic is put forward as one of 
the major objections. 

T. W. Kwaprr. 





BALTIMORE 


Battrmore, Mp., Oct. 9.—Flour unset- 
tled and inactive, with cash wheat show- 
ing a decline of well over $1 bu from the 
late top. The local trade had the dispo- 
sition to buy on a break like that, par- 
ticularly as it has been sailing close to 
shore for a long time and is not bur- 
dened with large stocks at high prices, 
but it lacked the courage. 

Buyers argue that, with the war over 
and crops large, there may be temporary 
rallies in the market after violent de- 
clines, but that there can be any perma- 
nent advance or return to war prices this 
year they regard as idiotic. They point 
to the fact that foreigners, who were so 
hungry for our wheat when the price 
was more than $1 bu higher than now, 
are out of the market and cannot be in- 
duced to buy, according to the exporters. 
Still, it is rumored that during the week 
some of the larger bakers bought flour, 
either while at the bakers’ convention or 
since, but it cannot be confirmed. How- 
ever, it is safe to say that a fair car lot 
business was done with all classes of 
buyers on the early break. 

Springs steadier and more salable, first 
patents closing nominally at $11.50@ 
11.75; standard brands, $11@11.25,—in 
98-lb cottons; $1.10 more in wood, 10@ 
15c less in jute, or 20@30c less in bulk. 
Business was apparently restricted to car 
lots of favorite stencils, with an occa- 
sional sale of Canadian stock booked at 
about 50c bbl under the price of north- 
western goods, 

Hard winters firmer and quiet, short 
patents at the close ranging nominally 
$11.25@11.50; straights, $10.75@11,—in 
98-lb cottons; $1.10 more in wood, 10@ 
15¢ less in jute, or 20@30c less in bulk. 
Trading showed improvement, but was 
still narrow and confined to car lots. One 
flour went at $11, cotton, which the buyer 
liad been trying’ to buy at that figure ever 
since the price was $14. 

Soft winters were barely steady and 
slow, short patents closing nominally at 
$10@10.25; near-by straights, $8.75@9, 
—in 98-lb cottons; $1.10 more in wood, 
10@l1l5c less in jute, or 20@30c less in 
bulk. Nothing done in patent, as it was 
held comparatively too high for buyers, 
who don’t want it except at about $1@ 
1.25 bbl over near-by straight. A few 
sales of near-by straight were made 
around $9 in secondhand cottons, though 
some were available at the close around 
$8.50 bulk. 

City mills ran light, found trade poor, 
domestic and export, and further re- 
duced flour 50c bbl and feed $2 ton. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 22,290 
bbls; destined for export, 4,262. 


NOTES 

Exports from here this week included 
7,520 bbls flour and 1,372,751 bus grain— 
1,072,997 wheat, 94,041 corn and 205,713 
rye. 

Receipts of southern corn from Nov. 
12, 1919, to Oct. 9, 1920, 271,203 bus; 
year. ago, 580,177. Range of prices this 
week, $1.15@1.20; last year, $1.45@1.60. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 30 to Oct. 9, 1,208,883 bus; same 
period last year, 1,228,837. Range of 
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aye this week, $1.50@2.101,; last year, 
1,90@2.35. 

The Pacific Mail Steamship Co. has 
established direct passenger service be- 
tween Baltimore and Pacific Coast ports. 
The first steamer from here, the Cuba, is 
scheduled to sail today. 


The flour quotations committee on 
*change for the month of October is 
Charles H. Gibbs, Duane H. Rice and 
Henry Snow; alternates, A. W. Mears, 
C. H. Dorsey and Lewis Blaustein. 

An effort is being made in the city 
council to resurrect and pass an ordi- 
nance regulating the weight of bread 
sold in Baltimore, which has been slum- 
bering in committee for some. time. 


Vessel arrivals here in September were 
given as 261, or 30 over August, and 
distributed thus: United States, 129; 
Great Britain, 65; Norway, 25; Holland, 
14; Sweden, 7; Denmark, 7; Greece, 4; 
Japan, 4; Spain, 3; Belgium, France and 
Brazil, 1 each, 

It looks as though the leaders in wheat 
have been holding up cash to sell the fu- 
tures; if so, they will probably soon be 
sending cash wheat to the scrap heap in 
order to cover their shortage, which 
should result in forcing cash to a dis- 
count and options to a premium. 


The Maryland Steamship Co., Inc., 
with $500,000 capital stock, to operate 
between ports of the United States and 
its possessions and the ports of foreign 
countries, etc., has been incorporated by 
John Q. Lovell, John Sonderman, F. Her- 
bert Haines, John de Wit and John P. 
Magill. 

The Baltimore Flour Club will hold 
its November meeting, and incidentally 
enjoy an oyster roast, as the guest of 
President and Mrs. A. W. Mears at “Con- 
damear,” their summer home on the 
Chesapeake, The club is having such a 
round of pleasure at no cost to itself 
that it wouldn’t be surprising if it soon 
decided to limit its membership, and 
make Mr. Mears permanent president. 

The Aéromarine West Indies Airways, 
Inc., with 2,500 shares preferred stock, 
par value of $100 each, and 5,000 shares 
common stock, par value of $100 each, to 
engage in commerce and transportation 
by air within the Republic of Cuba or 
between Cuba and any part of the Unit- 
ed States, or between Cuba and any other 
country, has been incorporated by Paul 
B. Barringer, Jr., George B. Brooks and 
Murray Taylor. 

The discount at which No. 2 red win- 
ter wheat, garlicky, is selling in this mar- 
ket, compared with No. 2 red winter, de- 
spite its excellent quality and that the 
usual normal difference is only 2@3c, 
may be due to the fact that a lot of this 
southern wheat is being carried in the 
local elevators for country account, and 
that somebody is taking this means of 
trying to force the owners of the grain 
to throw it overboard. 


A radical change for the better took 
place af the close in No. 2 red winter 
wheat, garlicky, as compared with No. 2 
red winter, when the price advanced 
about 10c bu on active buying by the 
Barnes-Jackson Co., Inc., which reduced 
the difference between the two wheats 
from 22¥4c to 1l7c. There is nothing in 
the talk of wheat scarcity and premiums 
while this grain is available at such a 
discount, and if buyers fail to come for 
it, it only shows that they are already 
loaded. : 

The traffic bureau announces follow- 
ing changes in elevator charges: “Effec- 
tive, Nov. 1, 1920, the storage charge 
on grain held after the expiration of 
the initial period will be at the rate of 
1-25 of a cent per bu per day instead of 
¥% of a cent for each 5-day period. Also 
effective same date, increased elevation 
and storage charges at the domestic ele- 
vators will become effective as follows: 
Storage on grain from cars for the period 
of 10 days, or any part of same, includ- 
ing cost of receiving and delivering in 
bulk to cars, le bu; storage on grain 
from cars for the first period of 10 days, 
or any part thereof, including cost of re- 
ceiving and delivering in bags to teams 


“or cars, 1c bu; storage on grain from 


teams for the first period of 10 days, or 
any part thereof, including cost of re- 
ceiving and delivering, 144c bu; for each 
succeeding day, or any part thereof, 1-25c 
bu. Cuartes H. Dorsey, 
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SPRING WHEAT AGAIN LESS 


Government Report for October Estimates 
218,000,000 Bus Spring Wheat—All Wheat 
750,648,000—Corn Shows Further Increase 


The government crop report for Oc- 
tober, issued Oct. 8, estimates the total 
spring wheat crop at 218,007,000 bus, as 
against 237,000,000 estimated Sept. 1. 
The total wheat crop is placed at 75@,- 
648,000 bus. The estimates compare as 
follows with those made in September 
and August, in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

October September August 


Spring wheat... 218,007 237,000 262,000 
Winter: wheat... 532,648 533,000 533,000 
All wheat ...... 750,648 770,000 795,000 
COFR vccscsosues 3,216,192 3,131,000 3,003,000 
GOR cccecccceer 1,444,362 1,442,000 1,402,000 
Barley ......++. 191,386 195,000 196,000 
Buckwheat 15,532 15,500 14,800 
Flaxseed ....... 11,704 11,800 14,300 


United States—Grain Crops 
Final estimates by the Department of Ag- 
riculture of grain and flaxseed crops of the 
United States by years (in millions <" 


uck- 

sigees Corn Oats od Rye Flax wh’t 
1920* 3,216 1,444 78 12 16 
1919. 541 2,917 1,248 166 88 $ 8 
1918. 921 2,603 1,538 256 91 13 17 
1917. 637 3,065 1,593 212 63 9 16 
1916. 636 2,567 1,262 182 49 14 12 
1915 1,026 2,995 1,549 229 64 14 16 
1914. 891 2,673 1,141 195 43 16 17 
1913. 763 2,447 1,122 178 41 18 14 
1912. 730 3,125 1,418 224 36 28 19 
1911. 621 2,631 932 160 38 #19 «#18 
1910. 635 2,886 1,186 174 35 13 18 
1909. 683 2,652 1,007 173 30 20 16 
1908. 665 2,669 807 167 82 26 16 
1907. 634 2,590 754 1654 32 26 14 
1906. 735 2,927 966 180 33 26 165 
1905. 693 2,702 953 187 238 28 16 
1904. 552 2,467 896 140 27 23 16 
1903. 638 2,244 784 132 29 27 14 
1902. 670 2,524 988 135 34 29 15 
1901. 748 1,623 737 110 30 18 15 
1900. 5622 105 809 59 24 20 10 


2, 
*Estimated Oct. 1, 


Winter and Spring Wheat Crops 

Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the winter and spring wheat crop and acre- 
age of the United States, by years (000’s 
omitted in acreage and 000,000’s in yield): 
c——Acres——, -— Bushels— 
Winter Spng_ Total by Spns Tot 
34,165 19,487 33 1 
-- 50,489 23,338 
- 37,130 22,051 
27,430 18,511 
34,829 17,956 
41,308 19,161 
36,008 17,533 
31,690 18,485 
26,571 19,243 
29,163 20,381 
- 27,329 18,352 
28,330 18,303 
30,026 17,531 
+. 28,405 16,800 
. 29,951 17,356 
29,983 17,872 
27,031 17,044 
-. 32,510 16,954 
- 26,657 19,546 
*Estimated Oct. 1, 
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United States Wheat Crop 
Government forecast of the 1920 wheat 
crop, by states, based on condition Oct. 1, 
as compared with the final estimate for the 
1919 crop, and the five-year average for 

1914-18, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


WINTER WHEAT 
















1920 1919 Avy. 

New York .......- 10,057 10,428 8,681 
Pennsylvania . 28,665 24,824 
Maryland ......... 10,665 11,330 
Virginia ..... 12,508 14,342 
North Carolina” 7,226 8,235 
ORIG cccccece 63,480 36,539 
Indiana’ ......++.+. 45,792 38,183 
BIMMOM ccccccccccs 67,800 40,345 
Michigan ........ 19,285 15,253 
Iowa ..... e 16,530 8,594 
Missouri ... 67,699 365,161 
Nebraska .... 54,997 47,246 
Kansas ....... 150,722 106,371 
Kentucky ......... 12,029 10,316 
Tennessee ........ 7,290 8,035 
TOXAB wccccccceccs 31,350 156,608 
Oklahoma ........ 52,640 36,994 
Montana .......+... 3,016 12,419 
Colorado .......- 11,917 8,090 
Wal wcccccccccoes 1,722 4,319 
TAOS cccccciceces 6,105 8,378 
Washington ...... 19,800 20,795 
OreMOR .cccccccccs 15,939 16,010 12,449 
California .......-. 9,840 16,335 6,891 

United States ... 532,641 731,636 663,498 

SPRING WHEAT 
1920 1919 Av. 

Minnesota ........ 31,901 36,735 62,395 
North Dakota ..... 65,692 53,613 86,912 
South Dakota ..... 26,604 29,200 43,610 
Montana .......... 15,360 7,713 15,004 
Washington ....... 18,096 20,300 17,065 
New Mexico ...... 2,236 2,640 eves 
BMIMOMW occcccccece 6,922 7,875 7+ 
Wisconsin 3,995 5,865 3,600 
BR scccccccccces 5,116 7,145 6,400 
Nebraska 4,259 6,678 6,40Q 
Wyoming 4,617 3,000 2,600 
Colorado ........+. 8,661 5,728 5,000 
TGORO secccccceccs 15,784 12,600 8,200 
OPreBOm aecccscces . 5,984 4,485 4,200 
WRER wccwicccccecs 2,745 1,960 does 

United States ... 218,007 209,351 258,748 





“pared with the 


Arkansas 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


United States—Wheat Crop by States 

United States winter and spring wheat 
crops, by leading states, as reported by the 
Department of Agriculture, in millions of 
bushels (000,000’s omitted): 

WINTER WHEAT 

State— °'20 °19 °18 "17 16 °15 ’14 ’13 °12 °11 
Kansas. 124151102 45 98106176 87 91 61 
Illinois.. 30 58 56 30 17 63 46 42 10 42 
Missouri. 29 58 53 29 17 34 43 40 24 36 
N’braska 52 65 33 7 65 67 64 58 51 38 
Ohio.... 27 53 43 41 22 40 37 35 10 36 
Okla.... 39 63 338 36 30 39 48 18 20 9 
Indiana. 20 46 49 33 19 46 43 40 10 34 
Texas... 18 31 9 16 18 26 14 14 11 7 


Michigan a3 38 26 36 2S Oe a a8 Ue 
Iowa. 2 RR mwae ek Ss ee 
Calif’nia. fie ae oe Be oe oe ae Oe 
Oregon..-16 16 11 8 13 16 14 12 17 13 
Virginia. 11 13 18 16 15 17 11 11 9 9 
Kent’cky 6 12 12 9 8 10 13 10 7 10 
Colorado 17 12 10 8 7 9 6 4 6 8 
Maryl’d. 12 11 11.11 10 10 13 8 9 9 
m seem. Se.88 F FF 8et eet 8 FT 
Tennessee 4 7 8 6 8 911 8 7 8 
meas 2 2S . BHM 3 FF 9 7 
Idaho... 6 6 7 6 8238 8 8 20 it 
we Vewe © 8 EG €8E& 4€ es 8 8 
mens Ss: ek 2 Se See SB. rk 
7, SR GR ge ma oe eee ee et A wae 
Montana 6 3 9 8 12 23 11 12 12 °7 
oe. fF ££ a. B64 8 8 3.9 
Utak.... 3 8 88668 ¢€ 8 
Others.. 16 13 12 16 17 15 123 11 9 9 
Totals, 

U. s. -533 732 565 413 481 674 685 524 400 431 


SPRING WHEAT 
State °'20 °19 °18 °17°16 °16 °14 °13 °12 ‘11 
N. Dak. 66 54106 56 39 
Minn... 32 37 75 50 26 70 42 67 67 44 
S. Dak. 27 29 60 43 22 61 31 33 62 15 
Wash.. 18 20 16 18 19 16 16 21 26 26 








Idaho.. 16 13 13 9 7 7 6 6 6 6 
Illinois. 7 8 8 1... ce 08 66 se e8 
Mont... 15 8 21 10 17 SS :2 2 
Iowa... 6 7158 6 $ a -— = ee 
We... &€ 6 8 8 8 222 2 2 
Colo... 9 6 6 6 4 4 6 6 6 656 
Mamas € © @.T € 452.6 <9 
Oregon. 6 4 4 4 6 43 8 4 4 
wee... © 8 6S 8 7s Ss Se 
mae 2° 2° 8 § & a. 2s - ee 
Utel... 8 8.6 8-8 . 2 S&S.» s 
Others. 4 3 3 6 2 Ss 2 8 8 «a. 
Totals, 

U. S. 218 209 356 224156 352 206 240 330 191 
Tota 


all w t 770 941 921 637 636 1,025 891 763 730 621 





Spring Wheat Estimates 
Government estimates of the spring wheat 
acreage and production, by states, Oct. 1, 
1920, compared with the final estimates for 
1919, 1918 and 1917 (000’s omitted): 


ACRES 
Minn, N. Dak. S. Dak. Mont. Wash. 
1920... 3,358 6,915 2,956 1,624 1,508 
1919... 3,950 7,770 3,650 1,641 1,450 
1918... 3,550 7,770 3,200 1,704 1,650 
1917... 2,870 7,000 3,100 1,122 1,350 
CROP (BUS) 
Minn, N. Dak. S. Dak. Mont. Wash 
1920.. 31,901 65,692 26,604 15,360 18,096 
1919.. 36,735 63,613 29,200 7,713 20,300 
1918.. 74,550 105,672 60,800 21,300 15,675 
1917.. 60,226 56,000 43,400 10,098 18,360 


Total spring wheat acreage, Minnesota and 
North and South Dakota, 1920 (Oct. 1 esti- 
mate), 13,229,000 acres, as against 15,510,000 
in 1919, 14,669,000 in 1918 and 14,026,000 in 
1917. Estimated spring wheat yield for the 
three states, 1920, 124,197,000 bus, as against 
121,498,000 in 1919, 243,624,000 in 1918 and 
165,989,000 in 1917. 


United States—Flaxseed Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimates of the 
flaxseed acreage and crop of the United 
States (000’s omitted): 





Yield Yield 

Year Acres bus Year Acres bus 
1920*...1,706 11,704 1910.... 2,467 12,718 
1919.... 1,683 8,919 1909.... 2,083 19,513 
1918.... 1,910 13,369 1908.... 2,679 25,805 
- 1,9 9,164 1907.... 2,864 25,851 

14,296 1906.... 2,506 25,576 

14,030 1905.... 2,635 28,477 

13,749 1904.... 3,264 23,400 

17,853 1903.... 3,233 27,300 

28,073 1902....3,740 29,286 

19,370 1901.... .... 17,692 


*Estimated Oct. 1. 


United States Corn Crop 
Government forecast of the 1920 corn crop, 
by states, based on condition Sept. 1, as com- 
final estimate for the 1919 
for 1914-18, 





crop, and the five-year average 
in bushels (000's omitted): 
1920 1919 Av. 
Pennsylvania ..... 64,429 72,192 59,567 
OO) ASS, 46,444 44,800 62,048 
North Carolina 60,844 55,100 57,716 
OGUEED cotsciswces 69,613 69,890 64,760 
CED sce vce sénoesvs 156,121 162,800 137,873 
Perr 192,406 175,750 178,140 
BROMGED cc ccsivcces 301,055 301,000 347,537 
Michigan ......... 63,756 64,350 50,060 
Wisconsin ...:..... 71,855 85,540 56,493 
Minnesota ........ 117,351 118,000 89,100 
oo OE Oe 426,870 416,000 363,650 
|) eres 215,944 155,412 171,524 
South Dakota ..... 108,192 91,200 91,105 
Nebraska ......... 250,619 184,186 190,383 
ee 159,765 69,362 102,465 
Kemttcky ....ccsce 104,005 82,500 99,485 
Tennessee ......... 85,251 74,750 86,790 
Alabama ........+. 68,342 62,843 62,144 
Mississippi ........ 66,618 59,700 63,448 
Louisiana ......... 41,627 32,375 37,943 
TOROS: cc scccccvapes 169,931 202,800 112,350 
Oklahoma ........ 88,862 74,400 64,365 
Ccbeviess 63,857 48,726 49,702 





United States . .3,216,192 2,917,450 2,760,484 


United States Barley Crop 


Government forecast of the 1920 barley 
crop, by states, based on condition Oct. 1, 
as compared with the final estimate for 
the 1919 crop, and the’ five-year average for 
1914-18, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





1920 1919 Av. 

Wisconsin ..... 16,260 13,568 20,103 
Minnesota ...... 22,658 18,200 34,134 
ET OUCEL ELE 8,341 8,032 10,807 
North Dakota ... 24,264 14,950 32,301 
South Dakota ... 23,014 19,250 26,570 
Kansas ..... ecoe 20,008 16,200 6,458 
Colorado ...... . 5,786 3,900 4,532 
BEARS . cccivcccce 4,223 3,360 6,402 
Washington 4,534 4,140 5,747 
EGG scsvceses 2,808 1,886 4,622 
California ...... 29,468 30,000 37,658 
Mew Ter. «cceoce 2,972 2,486 2,900 
Pr re 3,122 3,150 1,900 
BHMON oscce cece 5,905 6,724 5,200 
Michigan ....... 6,734 6,320 4,700 
Nebraska ..... ° 5,259 6,577 4,700 

United States.. 191,386 165,719 214,819 





United States Oats Crop 


Government forecast of the 1920 oats crop, 
by states, based on condition Oct. 1, as com- 
pared with the final estimate for the 1919 
crop, and the five-year average for 1914-18, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 


1920 1919 Av. 

Mew York. ...ccece 46,008 29,580 43,890 
9 ge tam rey 44,967 36,859 39,596 
ic bade cecseeve 63,714 51,858 64,261 
iedbnen ce cecccccss 76,342 60,225 66,576 
REGED i csc cccvees 150,692 123,060 186,214 
Michigan ......... 55,671 36,875 55,964 
WOORBIM 2 ccccc'es 105,996 78,123 90,193 
Minnesota ........ 120,750 90,160 113,344 
BOW scccssecccccs 214,500 196,182 210,126 
MEMO cceccccces 43,218 38,259 38,659 
North Dakota ..... 59,328 38,400 63,158 
South Dakota ..... 62,900 53,650 65,136 
Nebraska 69,962 78,301 
PEE Scclcsepeces 44,229 51,435 
TOMAS ccsoccccccces 94,500 35,549 
Oklahoma . 49,500 27,770 
Montana 6,120 21,766 








United States ..1,444,362 1,248,310 1,414,558 





Northwest—Flaxseed Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimates of the 
flaxseéd crop in the Northwest, by calendar 
years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Minn. N.D. 8.D. Totals Mont. 
1920.... 3,390 4,496 1,582 9,468 1,736 
1919.... 2,880 3,800 1,160 7,840 €97 
1918.... 3,536 6,240 1,425 12,201 1,641 
1917.... 2,090 3,764 980 6,834 1,749 
1916.... 1,700 8,137 930 10,767 3,088 
1915.... 3,150 6,534 1,100 10,784 2,625 
1914.... 2,930 6,972 750 10,652 2,400 
1913.... 3,150 7,200 3,060 13,410 3,600 
1912.... 4,121 12,086 65,323 21,530 6,520 
1911.... 3,200 9,120 93,217 15,537 3,272 
1910.... 2,828 4,021 2,850 9,699 2,100 





United States—Wheat Exports 
Exports of wheat from the United States 
during the calendar years 1919 and 1918, by 
countries of destination, in bushels of 60 lbs, 
as officially reported by the Department of 
Commerce: 





1919 1918 
Austria-Hungary GaS,160 acaces 
Belgium .ccsscccccces 24,476,490 12,628,186 
PHAROS 2 cccccccdevecs 27,590,718 6,386,134 
Gibraltar ..ccceccseces 1,510,909 1,475,449 
GPOCCO ceccsocccscecs 96,386  seecss 
BRAY ccccccccccccccce $8,264,883 16,337,436 
Netherlands .........- 1,962,249 2,236,354 
WIOFWEY. ccccccccocece 933 383,144 
Portugal wecccccecece 988,427 460,066 
BPOIR coccccvccsccccs 138,133 110,550 
Switzerland ......... 6,134,334 1,499,548 
United Kingdom— 
England .......... 38,036,352 40,767,444 
Scotland .........++. 3,654,565 2,169,115 
TrOlaMG cccccccccce 3,127,635 210,000 
Bermuda -...ceccccees x ... .waenss 
COMOGR wcccccssccces 1,421,613 26,493,421 
Coste Rice «..ccccoces 3 
Honduras .........+: 100 kee es 
PORAIME | ccccessccses 34 43 
BRIVRGOE ccccccecesee i= cesuse 33 
Greenland ..........- CS #} #«stbaer 
MORICO .ccccccccccecs 134,003 1,564 
Newfoundland and 
BMMBGGSE icccccccss§  sescce 204 
JAMBICR 2occcccccece ie - ‘eedene 
CURBS cocecocscccevers 23,113 1,267 
Dominican Republic.. eee 
French West Indies... —_....... 618 
| PPTs at Pee SG 0s haw 
| | eee erer errr 130 16,500 
CRUPGRMED. ceviivecices XS rr re 
POPD ccccseccctecsese coasts 1 
VOMOBUOIR .ccccsccces _ a ST eS 
GOBS cece ctccescccce we. oS « ebeese 
Other Brit. Oceania... _....... 
French Oceania ..... 20 19 
Se Navies § (st edat 
British South Africa. roe 
BOCAS cn cccvcrcscess 148,086,470 111,177,103 





United States—Wheat Imports 
Imports of wheat into the United States 
during the calendar years 1919 and 1918, by 
countries of origin, in bushels of 60 ibs, as 








officially reported by the Department of 
Commerce: 
1919 1918 
England ......-sseeeees jesse 240 
COBRER 200 crsvccscocsese 5,345,275 10,338,109 
PUREED viveciccccncices edrene 2 
CUB ceicdccctctescvsess ° SD pseves 
MPARAIOE «a % co ieccdeeunse ¢b0t% - 1,006,595 
MMM cocccccccetvesvecs cesses 
Australia en vcedt need 2,655,388 6,687,144 
Mexico ....... 2002 eteeee OOtE = seen ee 
Japan eandes bosons 31 3,892 
Totals oc ccccccececsess 7,910,701 17,035,986 


October 13, 1920 


FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 


Estimates by Russell’s Commercial 
based on the methods employed . by 


Russell during his service as statistici 


the Grain Corporation, and on mill 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the 
States 


28 to Sept. 25 (000’s omitted): 


Flour output, bbls— 1920 1919 
Bopt. 1S-BE. 2c. vivevccte »339 3,512 
June 28-Sept. 25 ..... 25,753 32,321 

Flour exports, bbis— 

a ee ee 196 417 
June 28-Sept. 25 ..... 4,572 5,215 
Wheat, June 28-Sept. 
25, bus— 
Receipts from farms. .357,000 451,199 
SS .avbneseb Kas Kh 84,200 34,768 


Ground by mills ..... 115,800 149,449 
Wheat stocks, Sept. 
28, bus— 
At terminals 
At country elevators, 
mills and in transit.204,500 


28,500 76,995 


227,882 





United States—Wheat Flour Exp 


Exports of wheat flour from the 
States during the calendar years 19 
1918, by countries of destination, in 
of 196 lbs, as officially reported by ¢ 
partment of Commerce: 











1919 

Austria-Hungary ...... 263,497 
Azores and Madeira 

DE ‘ecbeatecet nce 1,255 
EL . e344 cc aihs we8 6 867,434 1 
Po er 140,854 
POEM cvcccccvessscce 41,729 
PD Cece cescetecccse 4,718,188 
SED occ cennsetdsecs 42,324 
GOPORTURR ccccccccmeces 1,212,677 
GOSS. 6c bc isevcasevces 136,023 
Iceland and Faroe Islds. 33,101 
MT BtQbis 605k 40069456 3,006,825 
rn, GO <hccse  eubyos 
PHOGMONUOMES co cicccsecs 1,082,207 
POE voce ctosaceeens 45,715 
Portugal ..... 56,200 
Roumania ......... 643 
Russia in Europe ...... 167,543 
Serbia, Montenegro and 

WEE: a cetbwscevces 38,850 
PED 6406266666 00ccees 79,941 
WOE scecdeunseeesec 32,217 
Switzerland ........... 204,270 
Turkey in Europe ..... 6,388 
United Kingdom— 

Po PP ee 8,943,808 

ee eee 1,331,142 

a a 165,198 
TOOPTRUGS 00 cc ccccvrcece 942 
British Honduras ..... 24,111 
GED ses ecsecctccees 7,316 
Costa Rice ...ccciccess 61,522 
Guatemala ............ 104,536 
Honduras 48,037 
Nicaragua 43,583 
PU 94 60 00 6:000% 102,938 
Salvador 62,549 
POD Sb vec ceaverseces 502,477 
Newfoundland and 

BMBORESE .cccccceeece 11,548 
DWOTORESS “ccccccecescve 27,439 
De ere ree 103,869 
Trinidad and Tobago... 43,738 
Other Br. West Indies. 46,300 
CO wbds twbeeeadereecce 1,408,698 
Dominican Republic ... 92,142 
Dutch West Indies .... 16,105 
French West Indies 80,712 
BEMGED. cove cabescongences 268,243 
Virgin Islands of U. S 20,497 
MERORUIOE, cccncevcesese 500 
SP rr rrr 15,894 
BPO ici vccvcccccedes 279,564 
CREO sc ccscccsvcccvess 200 
COIGTRDIS oc cic ccctecece 25,603 
MOMGGO csiccveccieves 45,250 
British Guiana ........ 21,892 
Dutch Guiana ......... 20,444 
French Guiana ........ 19,501 
PUD acecctecesecsceces 8,260 
VORGBOEE ccccdreccuses 124,893 
GREED accdecsvcccscccec 3,913 
GROG . svescacccvcseve 42 
. Fee 1 
Dutch East Indies .... 92 
po PPT ere Tree 10,597 
SOOEE socceccsedevosecs 2,528 
Russia in Asia ........ 356 
SEE 6-6. 66.8 05045 60608600 5 
Turkey in Asia ........ 2 
i MET 5 
Other British Oceania.. 46 
French Oceania ....... 229 
Philippine Islands ..... 54,904 
Belgian Kongo ........ 4,361 
British West Africa.... 74,094 
British South Africa .. 311 
MG. ED dek Sead secdes 1,094 
French Africa 24,672 
German Africa 1,607 
ROONUM ca sccncecedeses 924 
Portuguese Africa ..... 12,642 
Spanish Africa ........ 124 

TOSS  ccccvosiovccacs 26,449,881 
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United States—Wheat Flour In ports 


Imports of wheat flour into th 
States during the calendar years 
1918, by countries of origin, in bar: 
lbs, as officially reported by the D: 
of Commerce: 


1919 
EE de cacedebaseeas eee 
CREEL 60 0 Cob ceccctsccaeee 13,380 
y SEP eeee eee ree eee 
GED Shc ceWeecacdccnceducs 1 
ColomBia .n.ccccccccccccce : 
GE. weckeddeccevescouvesume 74 
AUBEFOMA ci cccccccscciodes 2,49¢ 
"ROW Besta «ic icicccccese 6 
Philippine Islands ........ ae 
CR nc din tcccccnccccricve 57! 
British India ............. = 
Hongkong ......... Seveces 10¢ 
German Oceania ......... . 3 
Totals ......+.++ ovesocnes 16,62 


United 


19 and 
s of 1% 


artment 


1918 

1 
90,808 
8,399 
6 

12 

542 
59,754 


1,591 
a 
_— 
167,124 
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r demand from domestic markets 
no change. Buyers continue to 
r lower prices, and refuse to book 
until wheat values become more 


nited amount of flour was worked 
‘den this week, but other Scandi- 
markets are out of line. The 
Kingdom shows no interest in Pa- 
vast flour. 
at prices had about reached a level 
‘h business appeared workable with 
‘ient, cut-offs being offered c.i.f. 
ong, at $10.25@10.50, when the de- 
n oriental exchange again placed 
an flour out of line. Business 
e Orient is, however, not far from 
ible basis and, should wheat go to 
iat lower levels, the mills expect 
ble to work business. 
dian mills are showing consider- 
iterest in Pacific Coast markets, 
ntatives of most of the large mills 
recently visited them and formed 
connections for bakers’ grades of 
hich they quote about on-a parity 
ontana bakers’ patents. While the 
in bakers’ grades are somewhat 
in color than similar Montana 
they are claimed by the Canadian 
» be stronger. Very little Cana- 
ur has been sold here on this crop, 
‘ same condition exists as to all 


family patent declined 40c yes- 
to $11.80 bbl, basis 49-lb cottons. 
eed market is firm, local mill-run 
juoted at $57 ton. Montana bran 
g at $47.50 for prompt; mixed, 
f October at $47.50, and for No- 
shipment at $45. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


ly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 
reported to The Northwestern 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

E etteseet 8 92,800 22,686 43 
 seneines a 52,800 18,591 35 
coccsesce 08,800 49,972 94 

S GNB.s0%5 46,800 21,505 45 
rs ago 46,800 43,379 92 
eS 40,800 29,120 71 
a 40,800 22,476 55 


y output of Tacoma mills, in bar- 
reported to The Northwestern 


Fiour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
coscetoe Bee 17,964 32 
- 57,000 25,605 45 

57,000 47,088 82 

57,000 34,972 61 

- 57,000 39,603 69 

57,000 63,755 111 

- 51,000 17,240 34 





perations are very light, particu- 
the interior, nearly half of the 
ing not yet started to grind or 
rated at a capacity of about one 
During the last half of Sep- 
for instance, 44 interior mills of 
fic Northwest, with a two weeks’ 
of 156,000 bbls, turned out only 
ls flour for that period. 


ek, 


LABELING BLEACHED FLOUR 


juestion having been raised by 
oast mills as to whether the re- 
ng of the Bureau of Chemistry, 
States Department of Agricul- 
the effect that bleached flour 
in interstate commerce must .be 
bleached would apply to ship- 
bleached flour to the Philippine 
waiian Islands, in response to a 
for a ruling on this point, the 
of Chemistry has called atten- 
he fact that shipments from any 


state or territory to any other state or 
“territory” fall within the jurisdiction of 
the food and drugs act, that section 12 
of that act defines the term “territory” 
as including the insular possessions of the 
United States, and that shipments from 
the United States to possessions such as 
the Philippines and the Hawaiian Islands 
are therefore subject to the requirements 
of the law. 

In connection with the above ruling, 
the Bureau of Chemistry stated that “it 
is desired to emphasize the fact that if 
the process of bleaching has concealed 
damage or inferiority in the flour, or 
has reduced its quality or strength, the 
product is regarded as adulterated, ir- 
respective of whether or not it is labeled 
to show it has undergone the process of 
bleaching.” 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST EASTBOUND RATES 


The following table, based on rates giv- 
en by the Northern Pacific Railway Co., 
shows the domestic freight rates on flour 
and wheat from Washington, Oregon 
and northern Idaho points to eastern and 
southeastern points, in cents per 100 lbs: 


To— Flour Wheat 
oT TTT E LTC 74% 74% 
POO SOOM ccdceyecéaenees 109% 109 
ED 0.0 tb 64.00660%86% 105% 104% 
| a See ree 105% 104% 
me. Bee, BOG. os een cesaee 74% 74% 
Momphia, TOWN. «..cccves 81% 81% 
WOW OFIGRMS ccc ccccccece 94 94 
Savannah, Ga. .....-+.00- 111% 111% 
Charleston, 8S. C, ......... 111% 111% 

NOTES 
J. E. Macfarlane, general manager 


Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, spent last Thursday at Seattle. 

The 80-bbl mill of the Oakesdale 
(Wash.) Flour Mills has been taken over 
by the Mark P. Miller Milling Co., of 
Moscow, Idaho. 

Hongkong exchange is weak and has 
been declining, the dollar being quoted 
at 75c, against 76c a week ago. The 
Japanese yen stands at 511,c. 

The Iris, of the Pacific, Gulf & Carib- 
bean Line, the first ship on this coast in 
the new Pacific Coast-New Orleans serv- 
ice, will load at Seattle next week. 

The motorship George Washington, of 
the Norwegian Motorship Co., is loading 
4,000 tons of flour at the Fisher Flour- 
ing Mills Co. for Christiania and Bergen. 

The Merchants’ Exchange of Seattle 
has adopted the recommendations of the 
Portland and Tacoma_ exchanges, to 
change the differential between bulk and 
sacked wheat from 7c to-5c bu, and re- 
ducing the allowances for resacks from 
15c to 12c and for bad order sacks from 
5c to 4c, 

The -Shipping Board has transferred 
the finance division of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation for this district from 
Seattle to Portland, and has granted the 
request of Portland to be transferred 
from the Seattle to the San Francisco 
district of the Shipping Board’s operat- 
ing division. 

At a hearing before an examiner of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
held at Seattle this week, attorneys for 
the railroads asked for and were given 
permission to withdraw a previous re- 
quest for advances in distributive rates 
in western Washington and Oregon above 
the 25 per cent increase of Aug. 26. 





UTAH 

Ocven, Uran, Oct. 9.—Rapid declines 
in the wheat and flour markets of the 
East had their immediate effect in Utah 
and Idaho, and wheat was bought and 
sold at figures that had not been antici- 
pated by either buyers, millers or farm- 
ers. For the first time in many months, 
both hard and soft wheats were at the 
same level, there being no differential be- 


tween the -spring and winter grades, 
which were transferred at $1.50@1.60 bu. 

Today the lower figure is the ruling 
one, and there are very few buyers. 
Practically all of the big dealers are out 
of the market, and the small millers are 
contenting themselves with only making 
purchases for immediate needs. One of 
the Ogden millers declared that “the mel- 
ancholy days have come, the saddest of 
the year,” and added that this was at 
least the opinion of both buyers and 
salesmen. 

Ogden prices for flour were $10 bbl, 


f.o.b. Ogden, for either hard wheat flours - 


or family patents, basis 49-lb cotton bags. 
The differential between standard and 





Joseph M. Parker 
appointed manager of the 
mill at Ogden 


Recently Sperry 


high patent flours for the Ohio River and 
lower Mississippi common points was al- 
most wiped out, with high patent at 
$10.50 bbl and standard at $10.25, f.o.b. 
lower Mississippi River common points, 
basis 98-lb cotton bags. There were no 
inquiries from and no offerings to Pa- 
cific Coast markets, which are declared 
to be completely filled. Local demand 
was very slow, wholesalers avoiding car 
lot purchases, and even grocers seeking 
ways to avoid the market until the total 
decline could be ascertained. 

Bran sold at $50 ton, both for Ogden 
and California points. 

NOTES 

An increase of 2,508,000 tons in the 
sugar beet crop this year is reported by 
M. M. Justin, of the federal Bureau of 
Crop Estimates. In 1919 the ‘total crop 
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was 6,421,000 tons, against 8,929,000 for 
1920. Beet digging is in progress through- 
out this state and in southern Idaho. 

The Holley Milling Co. ground the 
first wheat of this year’s crop at the re- 
constructed Holley mill in Salt Lake City 
this week. 

The Albers Bros. Milling Co. has a 
novel display at the Utah state fair this 
week, a mechanical device, with life sized 
figure of a western miner throwing pan 
cakes, 


J. H. DeBord, formerly with Armour 
& Co. at Denver, has become manager of 
the Salt Lake & Jordan mill at Salt Lake 
City, succeeding R. R. Van Duzen, who 
has gone to Phoenix, Ariz. 

Announcement was made this week 
that the capacity of the American Falls 
reservoir, being projected for a federal 
reclamation project, will be 1,400,000 acre 
feet of water. Thirty-one irrigation 
companies were ‘represented at a meeting 
held at. Rupert, Idaho, when the plans 
were discussed. 

Because of the heavy construction work 
in Ogden at the present time and lack 
of sufficient bousing capacity here, a 
number of workmen employed on both 
the Sperry and Globe plants are making 
their homes in Salt Lake City. These 
employees travel 72 miles to and from 
their work each day. 

Farmers near Monticello, Utah, have 
acquired a site and broken ground for a 
flour mill, and machinery is being pur- 
chased. Monticello is located in an area 
known as “the last frontier,’ where 
former American soldiers, in the “back to 
the land movement,” have developed a 
heavy wheat acreage. 

Alfalfa seed growers of the Delta, 
Utah, district are planning to sell their 
crop this year on the co-operative basis, 
the sales being handled through the farm 
bureau. Dean L. Peterson, secretary of 
the county bureau at Delta, has an- 
nounced that.90 per cent of the produc- 
tion from that district will be in the pool, 
the seed being withheld until “a satisfac- 
tory price can be obtained.” 

H. W. Prickett, manager of the traffic 
service bureau of Utah, has gone to 
Washington, D. C., to urge the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to take such steps 
as will increase the number of cars for 
marketing the wheat crop. According to 
an announcement made by the bureau in 
connection with this plan, “wheat grow- 
ers are finding it more difficult to secure 
storage facilities for what they thresh, 
for the elevators in many places are 
loaded to capacity.” The congestion is 
declared to be more serious than a year 
ago, despite the fact that more cars are 
available. This is a direct result of heavy 
crops, according to the growers. 

W. E. Zuprann. 





OREGON 

PortLanp, Orecon, Oct. 9.—Another 
cut of 40c in patent flour prices was 
announced by Portland mills this week. 
Like the previous drop, it has not yet 
stimulated business, as bakers and other 
buyers think the market will have to go 
lower, and they are taking on only what 
they require for the time being. 

By the new list, family patents are 
quoted at $11.80. Bakers grades hold 
nominally at $11.25@11.50. Graham and 
whole wheat flours declined 60c to $9.60 





The New Sperry Mill at Ogden, Utah 
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for the former and $9.80 for the latter. 
Soft valley flour is unchanged at $10. 
Millfeeds have also gone down. Mill- 
run is quoted at $56, rolled oats at $53, 
rolled barley at $55, and scratch feed 
at $75. Dairy feed prices have also been 
nerally reduced, the declines ranging 


@10 per ton. 
Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 48,000 34,730 72 
Last week ........ 48,000 30,863 64 
WO OS cvavcccse 42,600 35,222 82 
Two years ago .... 40,500 24,964 61 
Three years ago ... 33,000 29,323 88 


The successive wheat drops only served 
to make grain trading lighter. At the 
Merchants’ Exchange, closing October 
bids were: hard white, $2.06; soft white, 
$1.99; white club, $2.01; northern spring 
and hard winter, $1.95; red Walla, $1.90. 

Coarse grains were also quiet and 
weak, closing at $44 for bulk eastern 
corn, $42 for white sacked oats, $38 for 
gray oats, $44 for brewing barley and 
$43 for feed barley. : 

NOTES 

The British steamer Bermuda _ has 
sailed with 331,926 bus wheat for the 
United Kingdom. The Shipping Board 
steamer West Canon left with 6,300 long 
tons of wheat for Cork, direct. 

New type samples of Pacific north- 
western wheat of the 1920 crop were 
made up this week by the grain standard 
committee of the Portland Chamber of 
Commerce. The new types are blue Pa- 
cific, white Pacific, white Walla, red Pa- 
cific, hard Pacific and spring Pacific. The 
samples will be sent to the Liverpool and 
London grain exchanges. Barley stand- 
ards will be fixed later. 

J. M. LownsDAte. 





SAN FRANCISCO 

San Francisco, Car., Oct. 9.—Consid- 
erable flour has been sold this week. Un- 
usual caution is being displayed by buy- 
ers, and sales for car lots are more in 
evidence than round lots, which are or- 
dinarily sold at this season of the year, 
ranging from 3,000 to 5,000 bbls. 

Further reductions were made this 
week, partly by eastern mills; prices now 
in effect, in 98’s, cotton, delivered San 
Francisco: Kansas standard patents, $11 
@11.50; Dakota standard patents, $10.75 
@11; Montana standard patents, $10.60 
@10.75; eastern first clear, $9.80@10; 
Washington and Oregon straight grade, 
$11@11.20; cut-offs, $10.50@10.75. 

Bran from Kansas is being offered 
freely at $43@44 ton; further reductions 
in millfeed are looked for, and buyers are 
showing no interest beyond their imme- 
diate requirements. Local and north 
coast mills are asking $52@55 for white 
bran and mill-run’ Red dog, $7.50 bbl. 


COMPLAIN OF FEDERAL STATION 
Rice growers throughout Glenn, Colusa 
and other counties in this district of Cali- 
fornia, according to A. H. Quatman, 
president of the Glenn County Rice 
Growers’ Association, are practically 
unanimous in their denunciation of the 
administration of the government rice 
experimental station at Biggs. It is 
charged that the purpose in view at the 
time the station was established eight 
years ago, the dissemination of general 
information of interest to rice growers, 
is not being carried out, and that there 
are instances even when applications for 
this information have been turned down 
with the declaration that “we are not 
permitted to give out anything.” 
NOTES 


C. M. von Sillevoldt, Jr., a rice miller 
from Rotterdam, Holland, has been in 
San Francisco on business during the 
past week. 

Williams, Dimond & Co. announce, ef- 
fective at once, a reduction in rates on 
rice from San Francisco to New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia and Baltimore of 
from 60c to 52¥,c per 100 lbs. 

The Rice Association of California has 
announced that it has adopted the United 
States grades for milled rice as issued 
by the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, the only exception to this ap- 
proval being that the millers desire to 
have Class 111, “Round,” modified to read 
“California Round (Japan),” as such 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


GRAIN DEALERS’ ANNUAL MEETING 


(Continued from page 172.) 


modification will help considerably to ad- 
vertise the rice in California. 

A meeting was held on Oct. 5 at Sac- 
ramento, in the office of the Pacific Rice 
Growers’ Association, attended by the 
rice millers and directors of the associa- 
tion. A lengthy discussion was held rela- 
tive to the handling of the new rice crop 
and, as a result, Chairman Bransten, of 
the millers’ division, appointed the fol- 
lowing millers’ committee to draw up a 
plan for handling the 1920-21 crop: W. 
W. Katenbrink, Rosenberg Bros., chair- 
man; Jake Garvey, California State Mill, 
Sidney Phillips, M. Phillips & Co., Ben- 
jamin Kraus, Growers’ Rice Milling Co., 
and A. S, Kennedy, Grosjean Rice Mill. 
This committee will immediately draft a 
plan for handling the new crop, which 
will be submitted to the millers and then 
to the growers for their consideration 
and approval, 

R. C. Mason. 





MONTANA 

Great Farts, Mont., Oct. 9.—The de- 
cline in wheat has had a demoralizing ef- 
fect on the flour and feed market. There 
has been a marked slowing down in in- 
quiry, and the uncertainty has caused 
millers to be hesitant about quotations. 
The price of flour has béen as low as 
$10.65 bbl, and has hardly passed $11 in 
the past 10 days. Quotations effective 
today are $11 bbl, 98-lb cottons, in car 
lots, f.o.b. Great Falls. Mixed feed and 
bran not quoted except on inquiry, be- 
cause of the fluctuations, but are slightly 
lower than a week ago. 


NOTES 

This section was visited by a heavy rain 
on Thursday, which materially improves 
the condition of the soil for cultivation 
for the winter wheat crop. Current wheat 
prices have proved a deterrent in interest 
among the farmers, and there will be a 
material curtailment in the acreage seed- 
ed throughout this state. 

Activities have been resumed at the 
Billings factory of the Great Western 
Sugar Co. It is the forecast of Manager 
W. P. Hogarty that 150,000 tons of beets 
will be received and that 500 people will 
be given employment. Returns to that 
center will not be less than $1,800,000 in 
cash for beets. The minimum price paid 
to farmers is $12 ton. 

Joun A. Curry. 





BIG WORLD’S WHEAT CROP 


Figures for Northern Hemisphere Outside of 
United States Show 19.4 Per Cent 
Increase Over 1919 


Production figures on crops of the 
world outside of the United States, as- 
sembled by the International Institute of 
Agriculture at Rome, and given out Oct. 
8 by the United States Department of 
Agriculture, show greatly increased yields 
for 1920 in almost every division. 

The 1920 wheat crop in countries of 
the northern hemisphere, including Bul- 
garia, Spain, British India, Finland, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Canada, Guate- 
mala, Algeria, Egypt and Tunis, the in- 
stitute reports, is 1,046,670,000 bus, or 
101.6 per cent of a five-year average pro- 
duction for the same countries, and 119.4 
per cent of 1919 production. 

Area now planted for the 1920-21 
wheat crop in the southern hemisphere, 
in Argentina, Australia and South Africa, 
is 28,384,000 acres, which is 128.4 per cent 
of the crop area for last year, and 102.1 
per cent of a five-year average. 

Rye production in 1920 in the north- 
ern countries named amounted to 212,- 
249,000 bus, 129.3 per cent of the five- 
year average, and 120.2 per cent of the 
1919 crop. Oats production was 771,978,- 
000 bus, 122.3 per cent of the five-year 
average, and 126.3 per cent of 1919. 





GREEK SUGAR CONSUMPTION 
Greek consumption of sugar was about 
16,584 tons in 1914, 27,746 in 1915, and 
for each of the following years about 17,- 
769 tons. The sale of sugar in Greece 

is said now to be carefully regulated. 





Portuguese East Africa has reached 
out its hand to the United States for the 
purchase of eight American locomotives, 
five of the Santa Fe type and three of 
the Pacific type. These will be used on 
the Lourenco Marques Railroad. 


workers and by the workers. As a work- 
ing man interested in the condition of 
the toiler, but primarily concerned about 
the preservation of the constructive in- 
stitutions of civilization itself, I am in- 
terested in knowing whether this doctrine 
does come from the working man. 

“Bolshevism is not only not the answer 
to what is wrong with the world, but it 
is the biggest gold brick that confidence 
men ever foisted upon an unsuspecting 
world. Bolshevism did not come from 
the working classes, because the working 
man as an individual is deeply and in- 
herently spiritual. The working men 
have an abiding love of the Creator in 
every vestige of their being. The work- 
ing men never in history originated or 
started a revolution. They are inherent- 
ly conservative and constructive, and this 
doctrine could not come from the work- 
ing class. 

“There is absolutely no difference be- 
tween Bolshevism and socialism. It is 
simply socialism with its working clothes 
on. 

“Under the guise of socialism new 
groups are springing up, such as the red 
grasshopper group in North Dakota un- 
der the name of the Nonpartisan League. 
The Nonpartisan League is trying to do 
away with the Americanism upon which 
we stand. Yet some people say there is 
no danger of Bolshevism in this country. 
I tell you that the crisis is coming in 
Minnesota within the next four years and 
in the United States within the next 10 
years. There is more Bolshevism to the 
square inch in America than there is to 
every square mile in the Russian Soviet 
Republic. There are hundreds of Bol- 
shevic papers being printed in the United 
States, many of them in foreign lan- 
guages, with 10,000,000 readers a week.” 

Mr. Collins then gave a history of 
socialism, tracing it through the various 
European countries and down to the 
present time in the United States. He 
declared that the only solution to the 
problem was plain American pep, the 
first P standing for patriotism, the E for 
energy, enthusiasm and encouragement, 
and the remaining P for production. 


LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE REPORT 


A. E. Reynolds, of Crawfordsville, 
Ind., chairman of the legislative com- 
mittee, read his report, which follows in 
part: 

“A year ago we wondered how the 
Grain Corporation could ever get through 
with the wheat situation without seriqus 
disturbance to the trade in general, but 
it is through, and its career ended as 
serenely as a summer day. I think that, 
on careful consideration, the trade must 
conclude that the Grain Corporation was 
handled in a satisfactory manner from 
every standpoint. There were complaints 
at times, but in the main they were un- 
founded, and I feel that Mr. Barnes has 
covered himself with glory in the execu- 
tion of his most difficult task. 

“The Interstate Commerce Commission 
is still wrestling with the bill of lading 
proposition. It seems impossible to get 
a bill of lading that will meet all condi- 
tions, but progress is being made. I 
have faith in the final outcome, and be- 
lieve that we will ultimately. have the 
clean bill of lading for which we have 
contended for more than 10 years. 

“I believe the new rates are adequate; 
that, under these rates, railroads should 
be obliged, as soon as possible, to furnish 
sufficient facilities for transporting grain 
quickly; that they should be obliged to 
comply explicitly with the provisions of 
the Pomerene act; they should either ac- 
cept shippers’ weights or furnish a 
weighman to weigh grain into the cars, 
and to stand losses in transit. All red 
tape as to payments of claims for loss in 
transit should be eliminated. We are 
contending for a bill of lading that will 
be a clear, concise contract between ship- 
per and carrier—one that is not uncertain 


or capable of dual interpretation. We 


are bound to win in the end. 

“Aside from railroad legislation, no 
legislation directly affecting the grain 
trade has been passed since our last 
meeting. All of the bills spoken of in 
our last report, except the railroad bill, 
died at the adjournment of the Sixty- 
sixth Congress. Most of them will likely 
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be revived at the next session. The grain 
trade must be prepared for an avalanche 
of bills, many of which may adversely 
affect the interests of the grain industry, 

“The farm question at the momen! js 
paramount to all other economic qies- 
tions, and in its bearing on the high cost 
of living stands second only to the la)or 
question, if not first. From every source 
comes the cry that something must be 
done in a legislative way to help the 
farming situation. I wonder if thi. is 
true. Frankly, I don’t believe it i; 
legislative problem. Legislation to f:rce 
economic situations has been unsatis ',¢- 
tory. 

“The farm problem cannot be solve:! by 
legislation alone. I don’t see how we are 
to legislate men onto the farms, or | is- 
late to force them to work when they are 


there. I don’t know how we are to |: -is- 
late greater or less production at ill, 
By that I do not mean that the situ: ion 


is‘hopeless. On the other hand, I am a 
confirmed believer in the ‘eternal fi! jess 
of things,’ and think that farmers w || to 
a great extent work out their own s: |va- 
tion. There is, however, a great (eal 
that can be done to help the undis) ‘ted 
need of greater production on the fi "ins. 

“In my judgment, the best course 
would be to cease the false propag nda 
continually being spread against the 
farming industry. In its stead pro nul- 
gate true propaganda. Cease to cv idle 
the farmer. He does not like it, ard it 
belittles his profession. Dignify the 
farming business by a fair recognition 
of its importance. Get things down to 
bed rock truth about the farming propo- 
sition, and the problem will solve its«lf.” 

MR, LIVINGSTON’S PAPER 

George Livingston, chief of the Bureau 
of Markets of the United States Dejart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, |). C.,, 
was to have made an address ai the 


convention, but found at the last moinent 
that he would be unable to come. He 
sent a paper, however, which was rea by 


R. T. Miles. In his paper he outlined 
the policy of the department in reyard 
to fraudulent practices in the vrain 
trade. He urged a continuance of the 
whole-hearted co-operation between the 
association and the governmental de) )art- 
ment, and added that grain inspection to- 
day was on a higher plane than ever be- 
fore. 
UNIFORM GRADES 

C. T. Doorty, chairman of the uniform 

grades committee, Buffalo, N. Y., was 


also unable to be present, and his sjort 
report was read by Secretary Quinn. Mr. 
Doorty said that his committee his re 


ceived very little criticism of the estab- 
lished grades. He mentioned that « re- 


quest had been. received from the Non- 
partisan League in North Dako'a to 
change grades, but that, at a hearing 
held in Chicago last April, this re quest 
was turned down by an overwhweiming 
vote. 


Tuesday Sessions 

At the opening session Tuesday morn- 
ing, F. E. Watkins, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
chairman of the trades rules committee, 
in his report stated that the members of 
the national association were s!owing 
more interest in trade rules and were 
conducting their business accordingly. 
He said that the rules were the most 
complete of those used by any trade, and 
by following them trade disputes were 
becoming less frequent. He state! that 
most of the disputes were the result of 


incomplete contracts, and that in many 
instances both parties to the contracts 
were at fault. Losses could be avoided 


if a little more care was taken in the 


first place. 

Mr. Watkins mentioned the fact that 
the association would soon publish hook 
giving a digest of the arbitrations it had 
handled. This book, in his opinion, wil! 
be a very convincing reason for (lie 
istence of the association. 


THE RAILROAD QUESTION 


The Hon. John J. Esch, of Wiscons!t 
chairman of the House Committee on !0- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, nd co- 
author of the Esch-Cummins bil! deliv- 
ered a very able address on the © iilroad 
question from the standpoint of Cor 
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gress. He prefaced his remarks by stat- 
ing that increased production of grain in 
this come was necessary, and that this 
could be brought about only through 
more intensive cultivation and_ better 
seed. He also stated that the grain deal- 
ers have a right to demand that the gov- 
ernment take its hands off their business, 
and that it again be subject to the play 
of competitive forces. Redblooded 
Americanism demands a restoration of 
that initiative that has made America the 
jeader of the world, he declared. 

Discussing the transportation act, Mr. 

Esch said: “It is not based on govern- 
ment ownership. There is no sentiment 
in Congress in favor of government own- 
ershin of the railroads. There were some 
advocates of an extension of federal con- 
trol, but they received little support. 
Had government control continued for 
two vears longer, the situation would 
have become so scrambled as to make a 
solut'on impossible, and would have com- 
yelle) government ownership, or at least 
made it highly probable. The framers 
of the act decided to build upon the in- 
terst:'e commerce act, the foundations of 
which were tried and well laid, instead 
of building a structure entirely new. It 
would have been fatal to have returned 
the roads to private ownership without 
legisl tion to meet the complications sub- 
sequent to the war.” 
Mr. Esch went on to say that the rail- 
road rates must be just and reasonable, 
and afford a fair return to the owners. 
The rates are fixed so as to yield 5% to 
6 per cent on the aggregate value of the 
road. Should the roads earn more than 6 
per cent, the surplus is to be turned back 
to the government, and the government 
in turn can loan this money to the weaker 
roads at 6 per cent interest. 

Mr. Esch reminded those who complain 
of poor service since the roads were re- 
turned to private ownership, that the 
roads were returned with the equipment 


suffering from under-maintenance, with 
insufficient box cars and locomotives, and 
that since then the roads have suffered 
severely through unlawful strikes. He 
reminded them that in April 288,000 


box cars were out of condition. He urged 
maximum loading of cars, and declared 
that if one additional ton of freight was 
loaded into each car shipped, it would 
be equivalent to adding 80,000 new cars 
to the available supply. 

Mr. Esch summed up by saying that 
private ownership is now on trial, that 
hearty co-operation between all interests 
is necessary to make it a success, but 
that if it fails, federal ownership may 
yet become necessary. 


TRANSPORTATION PROBLEMS 


Henry L. Goemann, of Mansfield, Ohio, 
chairman of the transportation commit- 
tee, presented an exhaustive report on 
the activities of his committee. This cov- 
ered claims for loss and damage to 
grain; minimum weights; limitation of 
liability in connection with transmission 
of televraph messages; railroad leases 
and sidetrack agreements; box car dis- 
tribution, ete. He dwelt on the different 
meetines held by his committee during 
the year, and on their conferences with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Mr. Goemann in his report took the 
position that the fact that country ship- 
pers were compelled to load cars to 


marked capacity worked a hardship upon 
the smaller elevator companies, and rec- 
ommen:'ed that it be the aim of the grain 
trade, when the maximum rule expires 
Dec. 31 next, to see that proper minimum 
weights hecome effective, so as to protect 
all shippers. He also objected to the 
limitation of liability of telegraph com- 
panies for mistakes made by them in 
transmi'ting messages. He suggested 
that the limit of liability be removed, and 
that an extra charge be made for mes- 
sages transmitted accordingly. 
Tuesday Afternoon 

The entire afternoon was devoted to 
three group meetings, one composed of 
terminal market dealers, the second of 
country shippers and the third of feed 
dealers and feed manufacturers. Each 
ftoup discussed its own individual prob- 
lems and made suggestions for the bet- 
terment of trading conditions. Sugges- 


tions, etc., were to be embodied in resolu- 
tions to be presented to the resolutions 
Committee of the Grain Dealers’ Nation- 
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al Association at the Wednesday fore- 
noon session. 
FEED DEALERS’ MEETING 

The feed dealers’ meeting was presided 
over by E. C. Dryer, of St. Louis. At it 
a resolution was passed, suggesting that 
the Grain Dealers’ National Association 
appoint a committee of 10, composed of 
five millers and five feed jobbers, to 
draw up rules and regulations pertaining 
partioniante to the marketing of millfeed 
and other feedingstuffs. A committee of 
three, composed of E. C. Andrews, of St. 
Louis, L. C. Newsome, of Pittsburgh, 
and Robert T. Beatty, of Minneapolis, 
was then appointed to draw up this reso- 
lution, which follows: 

The feed men recommend that the 
Grain Dealers’ National Association ap- 
point a committee of 10, to be composed 
of five millers and five feed men from 
different sections of the country, to for- 
mulate rules and regulations pertaining 
to the sale and handling of millfeed. 

In the event of the Grain Dealers’ Na- 
tional Association deciding to appoint 
the committee as recommended above, 
the following suggestions are offered for 
the consideration of this committee: 

1. That all transactions in millfeed 
be invoiced on the basis of net weights. 

2. That an effort be made to induce 
the various exchanges of the country, 
likewise your association, to adopt the 
definitions on millfeed and feedingstuffs 
as made by the Association of Feed Con- 
trol Officials. 

3. That your association go on record 
as favoring a uniform feed law applic- 
able to all states. 

4. Your committee should make in- 
quiry from the various markets and, for 
the sake of uniformity, define what 
should constitute “prompt, quick and im- 
mediate shipment.” 

5. That a sale of millfeed does not, of 
necessity, mean that the feed will origi- 
nate at the home address of the seller. 
It is recommended that zone markets be 
established, so that where buyer asks for 
the information, zone origin can be given 
by the seller at time of sale. This would 
enable the buyer to determine approxi- 
mately the time shipment might be in 
transit. 

6. We recommend that your. commit- 
tee meet with a committee of the Millers’ 
National Federation, also with a repre- 
sentative of the United States Depart- 
mnt of Agriculture, to fix the responsi- 
bility for millfeed spoiling in transit. 

7. After your committee has drafted 
rules and regulations which have been 
adopted by your association, we recom- 
mend that your association suggest to the 
various exchanges of this country that 
they in turn adopt these same rules and 
regulations, so as to insure uniformity in 
transactions in millfeed. 





Election of Officers 

The nominations committee will pre- 
sent its report at the Wednesday session, 
naming the following officers for the en- 
suing year: president, B. E. Clement, 
Waco, Texas; first vice president, F. E. 
Watkins, Cleveland, Ohio; second vice 
president, D. M. Cash, Indianapolis, Ind; 
directors, J. W. McCord, Columbus, Ohio, 
C. T. Doorty, Buffalo, N. Y., Lee Davis, 
Scranton, Iowa, W. T. Hale, Jr., Nash- 
ville, Tenn., Elmer Hutchinson, Arling- 
ton, Ind., Lee G. Metcalf, Iliopolis, IIL. 
Earl M. Combs, Chicago, John S. Green, 
Louisville, Ky., William Randels, Enid, 
Okla., W. W. Manning, Fort Worth, 
Texas, H. B. Fowler, Charlotte, N. C., 
W. Carey Cook, Fort Collins, Colo. 


CONVENTION NOTES 

The Sheffield Elevator Co., of Minne- 
apolis, gave away envelope openers. 

The Des Moines Board of Trade had a 
big crowd of boosters present, distribut- 
ing noise-producing toys. 

The Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., of Min- 
neapolis, had one of its Carter disc sepa- 
rators in operation in charge of R. J. S. 
Carter, sales manager. 

The Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills had an 
interesting exhibit at the convention, 
which included growing cotton, sugar 
cane and rice from the South. The com- 
pany’s local representative, V. C. Doug- 
las, distributed boxes of New Orleans 
candy to the ladies on the chartered cars 
before leaving for the lake trip. 


Among those attending the convention 


were David Anderson, president of the 
National Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio; Fred 
W. Mayer, J. F. Zahm & Co., Toledo; 
C. W. Fairchild, sales manager, and F. 
E. Watkins, treasurer, Cleveland (Ohio) 
Grain & Milling Co; J. S. Criswell, gen- 
eral manager hehe (Texas) Mill & 
Elevator Co; M. F. Cohn, president Sun- 
set Feed & Grain Co., Buffalo; H. Vest 
Lancaster, Lancaster Commission Co., 
St. Louis; A. C. Robinson, Hunter- 
Robinson-Wenz Milling Co., St. Louis; 
L. C. Newsome, Newsome Feed & Grain 
Co., Pittsburgh; Seth Catlin, Boston; 
Roger P. Annan, vice president Annan- 
Burg Grain & Milling Co., St. Louis; 
O. A. Olson, Eagle Roller Mill Co., New 
Ulm, Minn; E. C. Andrews, Kehlor Flour 
Mills Co., St. Louis. 


ENTERTAINMENT 

The entertainment at the convention, 
which was furnished by the Minneapolis 
Chamber. of Commerce, included a 
theatre party at the Orpheum, Monday 
evening, and a banquet at the Armory, 
Tuesday evening. The Armory was the 
only building in town large enough to 
accommodate this feature. 

The tables were arranged for 1,400 
people. An excellent musical programme 
was provided. Autumn leaves and wheat 
sheaves were used for decorations, the 
whole being suggestive of an old-time 
harvest home celebration. The speaker 
of the evening was Harry A. Wheeler, of 
Chicago, first president of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States. He 
dwelt particularly on the need for gov- 
ernment financial support to help re- 
habilitate the railroads, so as.to bring 
transportation conditions back to normal 
as quickly as possible. 

On Tuesday the visiting ladies were 
taken on chartered cars to Lake Minne- 
tonka for a boat trip through the Upper 
and Lower Lakes. Luncheon was served 
at noon at the Lafayette Club. 


Rosert T. Bearry. 





SEEDING IN THE SOUTHWEST 


Wheat Sowing Being Rapidly Pushed to a 
Finish—Good Stand Reported 
in Early Fields 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Oct. 12.—(Special 
Telegram)—Wheat sowing is being rapid- 
ly pushed to the finish in all sections of 
the Southwest. In those localities where 
the wheat is already up, a good stand is 
reported. 

R. E. Sterne. 


Missouri’s Corn Crop 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 9.—Advance in- 
formation as to the Missouri crop report, 
given out Oct. 8 by the state board of 
agriculture and the government Crop 
Estimate Bureau, places the corn crop of 
the state at 227,428,000 bus, an increase 
of 52,000,000 bus over the 1919 yield. 
Complete report will not be given until 
Monday. The prospective corn yield in 
Missouri will be shown to be 34 bus from 
a condition of 87 per cent, an increase of 
three points during September and 85 per 
cent of the acreage fully matured, re- 
quiring 14 days, from Oct. 1, to mature 
the late corn, of which there is a con- 
siderable amount in the eastern part of 
the state. Recent frosts have damaged 
15 per cent of the acreage, but the weath- 
er has been favorable since. Farmers 
have marketed 55 per cent of their 1920 


-wheat crop, with the highest marketing 


in western third, central and southeastern 
sections, where most of the crop is pro- 
duced. 

Peter Dertien. 


Progress of Indiana’s Corn 
Evansvittzr, Inp., Oct. 9.—October 


weather is such as to make the corn that‘ 


is awaiting the ripening process. No 
frost has appeared, though one night re- 
cently was cold enough for a heavy one, 
but the cloudy sky saved the farmers 
many thousands of dollars. Many farm- 
ers say that their corn is made, but there 
are thousands of acres of lowland corn 
that is yet to be considered in the gen- 
eral crop of the state. A silkworm ap- 
peared, following much rainy weather, 
but there has been no rain now for three 
weeks, and this worm is not doing the 
damage it was feared it might. Should 
the present fine weather continue another 
10 days, the corn crop in southern In- 
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diana will be a bumper, and will ina 
measure make up for the short wheat 
crop that was garnered. 

W. W. Ross. 


Washington Grain Crops 

Seattie, Wasu., Oct. 9.—October esti- 
mates of the Washington field agent of 
the federal Bureau of Crop Estimates 
for the state are 36,104,000 bus wheat, 
of which 18,008,000 are winter and 18,- 
096,000 spring, against 40,100,000 in 1919. 
The per acre yield of the present crop is: 
winter wheat, 24.5 bus; spring wheat, 12; 
quality of winter wheat, 90 per cent; 
spring wheat, 87. 

Washington oats were seriously dam- 
aged in the shock, particularly in western 
counties, by heavy September rains. Es- 
timated yield of oats for 1920, 14,265,000 
bus; barley, 4,572,000; corn. 1,338,000, 

W. C. Tirrany. 


South Dakota Crop Report 

H. O. Herbrandson, South Dakota ag- 
ricultural statistician for the United 
States Department of Agriculture, says: 
Because of the favorable conditions 
which prevailed during September, the 
United States Bureau of Crop Estimates 
places the South Dakota crop of spring 
wheat at 26,604,000 bus. This is 1,500,000 
bus greater than the Sept. 1 estimate. 
The change is no doubt due to more defi- 
nite information, as the entire crop has 
practically been threshed for some time. 
The quality is placed at 66 per cent, and 
the yield at 9 bus per acre. In market- 
ing, the wheat grades between 42 and 50 
lbs per measured bushel. 

This crop is now about 3,000,000 bus 
below the crop of 1919; in fact, it is the 
smallest spring wheat crop produced 
since previous to 1912. Only very small 
scattered areas have any wheat of good 
quality this year. It is estimated that 
38.5 per cent of the wheat which goes 
to market has already been marketed. 


North Dakota Crop Report 

A. J. Surratt, North Dakota agricul- 
tural statistician for the United States 
Department of Agriculture, says: 
Threshing returns show that wheat yields 
have not quite measured up to expecta- 
tions. Both yield and quality vary in all 
counties, and are slightly below the av- 
erage for the state. Drouth, heat, rust, 
hoppers, and to some extent sprouting in 
the shock, are the major damaging fac- 
tors causing the disappointing yields of 
small grains. Fall marketing of wheat 
has been very moderate. Reports indi- 
cate that 20 per cent of this season’s 
wheat crop has been marketed by Oct. 
1, while 30 per cent to one third of each 
season’s production is usually marketed 
by that date. 

The estimated wheat yield for North 
Dakota is 9.5 bus, compared with 6.9 last 
year and the 10-year average of 10.5. 
State production is placed at 65,692,000 
bus, compared with 53,613,000 last year, 
and the five-year average of 85,912,000 
bus. Present wheat acreage estimate for 
the state is considered rather conserva- 
tive, and it is probable that the December 
final revision will show an increase of 
about 3,000,000 bus over the production 
estimate shown in this report. 


Frost Did Little Damage in Kansas 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Oct. 9.—The weekly 
crop report of the Kansas state board 
of agriculture, issued Oct. 2, had the 
following to say regarding the effects of 
the season’s first frost and the progress 
of wheat seeding: 

“The first frost of the season arrived 
during the last week, and covered the en- 
tire state on Wednesday and Thursday 
nights; although not severe, it stopped 
the growth of corn, Kafir and forage 
crops, especially in the northern section. 
However, corn and the sorghums were 
practically matured and only small areas 
of late planted crops have failed in mak- 
ing a grain yield this year. 

“Wheat seeding is going on in all sec- 
tions, and in the northwestern and cen- 
tral parts is from 60 to 80 per cent com- 
plete. This work is being pushed -in 
other parts, and will be well along within 
the next week or 10 days. Soil conditions 
are favorable for good growth, except in 
one or two central counties and some lo- 
calities in the western third of the state. 
The wheat that was seeded early is com- 
ing up, and good stands are reported.” 


R. E, Srerurne. 
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GRAIN GROWERS OF NORTHWEST ASK 
EMBARGO AGAINST CANADIAN WHEAT 


Of course, you understand that the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board has no money to lend. 
You understand that the Federal Reserve 
banks themselves cannot lend money to 


Wasuincton, D. C,, Oct. 9.—Wheat 
growers of the Northwest are bringing 
strong pressure to bear here for the pro- 
mulgation of an embargo against Cana- 
dian wheat and other farm products, the 
importation of which, they charge, is re- 
sponsible for the recent break in the 
grain and produce markets. Another sug- 
gestion advanced by the growers is that 
the President act under the antidumping 
amendment to the Underwood law, to 
prevent the competition of Canadian 
farm products in the American market 
at this time. 

Meantime, Secretary of the Treasury 
Houston is being assailed for his refusal 
to extend credits to the farmers to tide 
them over the present situation. The 
Federal Reserve Board, in a statement 
issued yesterday, denied the right of the 
board to make loans to the producers, 
characterizing such transactions as “price 
kiting loans.” 

Officials of the Treasury department 
and the Department of Agriculture both 
expressed the opinion today that the em- 
bargo remedies sought by northwestern 
farmers could not be reached through the 
antidumping law. This statute, it was 
explained, merely provides a fine or other 
penalty upon proof of criminal intent 
of importing materials into the United 
States for the purpose of breaking the 
market. Fm order to establish a case un- 
der the antidumping law it would be nec- 
essary to prove that the price asked in 
this country was less than that for which 
the same article sold in the country of 
origin, it was stated. 

Officials of the Bureau of Markets ex- 
pressed the opinion that the flow of Ca- 
nadian products into the American mar- 
ket is only a small contributing factor to 
the recent price recession in the grain 
and produce markets. Its chief influ- 
ence, they declare, is psychological in- 
stead of economic. In support of this 
statement they point out that the im- 
portations of Canadian wheat have been 
comparatively small thus far, in any 
event not sufficient to have precipitated 
the break in the American markets which 
has occurred. 

It seems clear that the President can 
invoke an embargo on wheat and other 
farm products from Canada under the 
continuing war powers given him by Con- 
gress in 1917. It is doubted here, how- 
ever, that the President would care to 
utilize the war power at this time. 

The entire situation is making good 
capital for the politicians. Northwestern 
farm interests charge there that the Wil- 
son administration is penalizing the agri- 
cultural community in a final effort to 
catch votes in the East by a reduction in 
the cost of living. The withholding of 
farm credits by Secretary Houston is 
pointed out as another phase of this po- 
litical plot to win votes in the industrial 
communities of the East. Secretary of 
the Treasury Houston set forth his view 
of the credit aspects of the present agri- 
cultural situation in correspondence made 
public here this week. He said that the 
proposal that the treasury deposit funds 
in agricultural sections to support loans 
to farmers was “highly unfeasible.” 

“I believe that prices have passed the 
high point,” said Secretary Houston. “I 
bdlieve that they have begun to recede. 
They may never go back to prewar prices, 
but I think they will return toward a 
stable condition, and this process may 
cover several years. The consumer evi- 
dently has balked at the payment of war 
prices. He is being more economical. 
Conditions throughout the world are 
tending toward a better state of things, 
resulting in a downward movement of 

rices. I do not know how it can be 
elped by artificial methods, and I im- 
agine that you would probably agree that 
the public would not look upon artificial 
efforts for speculative purposes to main- 
tain war prices as either legal or justi- 
fiable. 

“I recognize existing difficulties and, 
with the thought of promoting the order- 
ly and gradual marketing of all commodi- 
ties, I have collaborated with the other 
members of the Federal Reserve Board in 
every legitimate effort that the board 
can reasonably make to assist producers. 
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individuals. The money is loaned by the 
member or nonmember banks. Neither 
the Federal Reserve Board nor the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank has any discretion as 
to loans which member banks may make 
or decline to make. 

“The Federal Reserve banks do redis- 
count eligible paper for member banks 
and, as a matter of fact, the member and 
nonmember banks of the country are 
making larger loans to producers than 
ever before in the history of the nation.” 

One factor in the situation which seems 
beyond the powers of the federal govern- 
ment to handle in an artificial way is the 
advantage enjoyed by the Canadian ship- 
pers of wheat into the United States by 
reason of the premium on the American 
dollar in Canada. The shipper of either 
wheat or flour to this country can sell 
his draft in Canada at a premium of 
about 10 per cent, which gives him sub- 
stantially the same advantage as though 
there was a ‘bounty on exports to the 
United States. Treasury ‘officials here 
declare that this is an important con- 
tributing factor in the flow of Canadian 
wheat to the United States. 

Joun J. Marrinan, 





ASK AID IN SUGAR DISPUTE 


Wholesale Grocers of New England Request 
Department of Justice to Act 
Against Refinery. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 9.—On Oct. 8 the 
New England wholesale grocers asked 
the Department of Justice in Washing- 
ton to take action against the American 
Sugar Refining Co. for its refusal to 
modify contracts with buyers to reflect 
the recent break in the raw sugar market. 

Winthrop M. Adams, president of the 
Boston Wholesale Grocers’ Association, 
in a memorandum to Attorney General 
Palmer, declares that the wholesale gro- 
cers are prepared to submit evidence to 
the Department of Justice which will 
warrant action by the federal govern- 
ment. 

“During last winter the American 
Sugar Refining Co. bought large quan- 
tities of raw sugar at very high prices,” 
the memorandum states, “It undoubted- 
ly believed at the time of purchase that 
there would be a scarcity of refined sugar 
in the autumn of 1920, and very high 
prices. 

“In the first part of June it realized 
that the quantities coming into the mar- 
ket were larger than it had anticipated, 
and that there was certain to be a de- 
cline in prices in the autumn. Its officials 
got together and sent out its salesmen to 
all the wholesalers with whom it did busi- 
ness, and presented to them contracts for 
quantities determined by the American 
Sugar Refining Co.’s officials for deliv- 
eries during the balance of the year at 
22Y,c, bulk basis, for refined, granulated 
sugar. 

“The evidence shows that wholesalers 
had never before beeh asked by the 
American Sugar Refining Co. to sign con- 
tracts; further, that the contracts were 
practically forced upon the wholesalers 


because the agents of the American 


Sugar Refining Co. stated to the whole- 
salers that there would be a scarcity 
during the balance of the year, and un- 
less they signed these contracts for their 
allotment they would be supplied with no 
sugar to take care of their customers. | 
“Stated in other words, the company 
forced the wholesale grocers of New 
England and New York to enter into 
contractual obligations, the maintenance 
of which inevitably affects the public as 
consumer, the sugar producers and the 
wholesale and retail grocery trade. The 
contracts were procured on representa- 
tions as to existing and future condition 
of the sugar industry that were without 
foundation and were known by the 
American Sugar Refining Co. at the time 
of making the representations. The con- 
tracts, if carried out, add not only to 
the cost of living so far as sugar is con- 
cerned, but the financial burdens put on 
the grocery trade are so enormous that 


they will inevitably be forced upon the 
public by increase in the price of other 
commodities. 

“The unprecedented action on the part 
of the American Sugar Refining Co. in 
forcing these contracts upon the whole- 
salers is an unfair method of competi- 
tion. The names of wholesalers in all of 
the New England states who are ready to 
testify to the above facts can be supplied 
on short notice.” 

Louis W. DePass. 





PRICE GUARANTY HEARING 


Industrial and Commercial Delegates, Ap- 
pearing Before Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, Present Varying Opinions 


Wasuincton, D. C., Oct. 9.—Repre- 
sentatives of several industrial and com- 
mercial lines, testifying before the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission at its first “trade 
practice submittal” here this week, pre- 
sented varying opinions on the legitimacy 
of guaranties against decline in price as 
a trade practice. 

Milling interests, the textile and allied 
industries, sheet and tin plate manufac- 
turers, and the silk industry, were promi- 
nent in opposing the guaranty. epre- 
sentatives of the canning industry, the 
rubber trade and sirup manufacturers 
urged its approval. 

enerally the argument advanced 
against the — was that it tended 
to maintain high prices and prevented a 
reduction in price to the consumer. It 
was the consensus of opinion that the 
guaranty against a decline in price would 
virtually prevent the operation of the 
law of supply and demand. 

This view appeared to be shared by a 
majority of the members of the Federal 
Trade Commission, who at the outset of 
the hearing were of the opinion that the 
practice of guaranteeing against a fall- 
ing market should be abandoned as harm- 
ful to legitimate business operations. 
This view was taken after consideration 
of the questionnaires sent to manufac- 
turers, eliciting their opinion as to the 
worth of the guaranty against price de- 
cline. 

It is the belief that the Federal Trade 
Commission will not be convinced of any 
necessity for the continued operation of 
the guaranty. The many strong argu- 
ments made at today’s hearing in favor 
of the suppression of the practice as in- 
jurious to general trade are expected to 
strengthen the conviction of the commis- 
sion as to the worthlessness of the guar- 
anty and to induce it to take action to 
bring about its abandonment. 

Commissioner Murdock, as chairman of 
the commission, opened the hearing by 
outlining the general character of the 
guaranty against a decline in price as 
used by various industries. He asked 
that a frank expression be given by the 
attending business representatives to 
views on all phases of the question. The 
business representatives were divided into 
three groups—one in favor of the price 
guaranty, another opposed, and a third 
neither one way nor the other. Time for 
speaking was allotted to each group for 
the expression of views on the subject. 

G. Carroll Todd, speaking for a large 
sirup refining corporation, argued that 
the operation of the guaranty resulted in 
general lower level of prices on a given 
article. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





CANADIAN BREAD AND CAKE BAKERS 

Toronto, Ont., Oct. 9—The thirteenth 
annual convention of the Canadian Bread 
and Cake Bakers’ Association was held 
in Toronto on Wednesday and Thursday. 
Men interested in the Bowe and cake 
baking industry from all parts of Canada 
were in attendance. A good programme 
of entertainment was enjoyed. The 
speakers came from various parts of the 
continent. An especially interesting ad- 
dress was that given by Professor Har- 
court, of the Ontario Agricultural Col- 
lege, Guelph, on the value of this year’s 
crop of wheat to the baker. 

The establishment of an institute to 
conduct research work and to teach the 
technical and scientific sides of the bak- 
ing industry was discussed. The plan is 
for an institute similar to the one that 
has been of such benefit to bakers in the 
United States. The idea was generally 
favored. One delegate offered to con- 
tribute $1,000 toward the project. 
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CANADA’S SUPPLY OF CARS 


United States Millers Warned That Avail! ible 
Rolling Stock Is Limited and Being 
Carefully Conserved 


Wiynirze, Man., Oct. 9.—United Si ites 
millers who may be contemplating the 
purchase of Canadian wheat will be \¢l| 
advised to look carefully into the m:'tey 
of transportation before commit ‘ing 
themselves to contracts. The railway ca; 
situation in Canada is easier than it j, jy 
the United States, but it is so only be. 
cause Canadian roads are carefully hus- 
banding their resources, and on no ac- 
count whatever will they allow Cana lian 
cars to be loaded with wheat or flour or 
any other commodity for points in the 
United States, 

This being the case, shipments of \ }\eat 
by rail are confined strictly to United 
States cars, of which very few find {heir 
way into western Canada. An occasi nal 
load of farm machinery is about al! the 
trade that is moving this way from the 
United States, and whenever a car is thus 
madeé available there are many app)ica- 
tions for its use. Altogether the »,il- 
able supply of American cars in we:‘erp 
Canada is not 1 per cent of the calls for 
same. 

Under the circumstances described. the 
only present outlet open to the United 
States is rail shipment to Fort William 
or Duluth, and the water route from 
there to convenient American ports. ‘his 
is the route that is followed by  jieat 
going to Minneapolis, mills at that joint 
absorbing the charges for rail haul ‘rom 
Duluth. Lower lake ports take water 
shipment from Thunder Bay termin:|s. 

In the case of flour from Caniiian 
mills these same disabilities apply, with 
the addition that water shipment of ‘our 
is not possible to any but such Amc: ican 
ports as have package freight service 
from Canada. Some mills east of the 
lakes are better situated for getting into 
United States markets with car lot ship- 
ments, but even there the trouble is 
serious. A. H. Baty. 





MOVEMENT OF COAL CARS 


issi Issue. Pri- 





Interstate C ce © 
ority Orders to Insure Immediate }\! 
Supply Throughout Country 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Oct. 9.—As an 
outcome of conferences between bit \mi- 
nous coal operators, members of the 
National Coal Association, and rai!road 
executives, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission yesterday issued two priority 
orders affecting the movement of coal 
cars, with the view of making up ;jort- 
ages, wherever they exist, in the i:ime- 
diate supply of soft coal throughow! the 
country. 

Under one order of the Commissi:', all 
coal cars are to be placed exclusively 
at the disposal of the bituminous ::ines, 
excepting in movement of cars i) the 
return run to the mines. This orde, was 
put into effect so as to bring back ‘» the 
soft coal mines thousands of ope: top 


cars which, during the coal shortage 
emergency, have been used to haul other 
commodities. The use of these cars by 
other shippers has seriously inter ‘cred 
with the movement of coal for do: estic 


use in communities where the pin! of 
shortage in immediate supply has |ecen 
felt, 

The other order of the Comm ssion 
affects the movement of coal for | wlic 
utilities, including gas, ice, electri: and 
water works. In the operation « this 
order a voluntary committee will © \per- 
intend the distribution of soft coal {o all 
public utilities throughout the country, 
in conjunction with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Only public \ tility 
plants in greatest immediate nec! will 
receive permits for preferential ca* sup- 
ply. Many utility plants, it is <‘ated, 
have an ample supply for present ''5¢s. 

Through the operation of these orders, 
which go into effect Oct. 15, a fre r dis- 
tribution of soft coal to housel: ders, 
manufacturers and public utilities «very- 
where will be made possible, as an emer- 
gency measure. Both orders are intend- 
ed to relieve shortages in coal supply 
until the programme for supplying the 
winter wants of the Northwest, which 
was put into operation last July, is out 
of the way. . Joun J. Marrin ay. 
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CHICAGO, OCT. 9 


R—Prices, carload and round lots, 


hicago: 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
Minneapolis brands, % 
per 196 lbs, to the retail 


ants $12.00@12.20 


patent, jute ....cceeoees 10.10@10.90 
straights, jute ......++.. 9.50 @10.00 
leMFS, JUBO cccccescccess 9.20@ 9.40 
lear, 140 lbs, jute ...... 8.00@ 8.25 


ls’ spring patents, jute. 10.20@10.30 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


southern, jute ......... $10.30@10.75 

, southern, jute ........ 9.25@10.00 

yuthern, jute ........+. - 8.50@ 8.90 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 

tent, Kansas, jute ..... $10.80 @11.00 
5 per Cent ....seeeeees 10.00@10.40 
BOAR, JUEO cc ccccescoce 9.50@10.00 


RYE FLOUR 

r, white, jute, per bbl... 
r, standard, jute ........ 8.00 @8.25 
\T—Prices advanced 5c today after 
earlier in the week. Offerings were 
th milling demand fair. Range of 
ith comparisons: 

Last week 


- $8.75 @9.25 


= his week Last year 4 








2 @225% 227 @243% 227@227% 
0 @2i1% 225 @241 224@225 
1 @224 221 @239 227@ 230 
9 @221% 221 @234% 224@2 227 
%@218% 235%@..... 260 @270 
@200% 228%@. 250@275 
4 @224 230% @24 280 @287 
Offerings were om early in the 
d prices declined to the lowest in 


irs, with a good reaction at the 
range: 

This week Last week 
86 @ 9 97@112 

87 @ 93 112@113 

110@121% 
101@127% 
108@112 

111@113 

103@120 


Last year 
140 @144% 
140% @145 
140% @145 
141% @146% 
140 @146 
141 @146 
141 @148% 
105 @128 141% @149 
104@127% 141% @146 
Lowest prices in recent years were 
s week, with the receipts the light- 
s time in over four years. The 


7 
87 @101 
S7T%@ 98 
85 @101 
89 @ 92 
S7 @104 
89% @105 
91 @ 95 


T his week Last week Last year 
52% @53% 53%@55% 66%@70% 
t @56 54 @57 68% @72% 
4 @56% 55% @58% 71% @74% 
54% @57 56 @57% 72 @73% 
40,000 bus. 





Ixport sales today were 
eraged lower for the week, with 
f $1.60@1.76, compared with $1.73 
ast week and $1.42@1.43% last 
close today was $1.60@1.60% for 
cember, $1.55%; May, $1.48%. 
Y Business moderate, with offer- 
Poor to fancy ranged 78c@$1.02, 
r than last week, compared with 
last year. December closed at 
May at 88%c 
GOODS—Prices have declined to 
lers say there is little profit, yet 
selling at what is said to be below 


basis. Corn flour is $3.15 per 
car lots; corn meal, 2.75 @2.90; 
il, $2.65@2.80; pearl hominy, $2. 80 
rranulated hominy, 2.75 @2.90. 
s, $3.50 per 90 lbs; oatmeal, $3.98 


in car lots, 
D MEAL—Prices 
f.o.b. Chicago. Linseed oil 


unchanged at 
lower 


car lots, November to April de- 
ngle barrels are $1.25 gallon for 


S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


receipts and shipments of flour 
(000’s omitted): 

r~Receipts— --Shipments—, 

1920 1919 1920 1919 

B. sce 155 239 83 189 

B.cwe 598 2,719 319 628 

3,785 832 1,174 575 

1,408 2,090 642 1,830 

105 62 440 69 

178 278 160 82 





KANSAS CITY, OCT. 9 
Quotations on hard winter wheat 
s cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b. 
y, prompt shipment: 
occseseecdecoecnsees $10.55 @10.85 
Trerrrrrer eer eee ee 9.75 @10.00 
8.50@ 9.50 
7.50@ 8.00 
remained rather 
Buyers are 


ED—Market 
roughout the week. 
is to accumulate supplies, and 
Ss were made were largeiy for 
rs in the East. Quotations, per 
-Ib sacks: bran, $27@28; brown 
@31; gray shorts, $33@3 
~Weakness in futures, with the 
of one or two days this week, 
rther price reductions in the cash 
rket, and a decline of 10@15c 
tered for the week. Cash prices: 
2.03, medium $1.98@2; No. 2 $1.97 
‘um $1.94@1.96; No. 3 $1.95@1.98, 
$1.92@1.93; No. 4 $1.93@1.95, me- 


soft wheat, No. 1 $2.17@ 
No. 3 $2.12@2.14, No. 


dium $1.88 @1.91; 
2.19, No. 2 $2.12@2.15, 
4 $2.09@2.11. 
CORN—Very little 
the market this week, 


demand developed in 
and prices closed 


about 5c under last week. Cash prices: white 
corn, No. 2 88@90c, No. 3 86@87c, No. 4 
84@85c; yellow corn, No. 2 92@93c; No. 3 
88@90c, No. 4 86@88c; mixed corn, No. 2 
85@87c, No. 3 84@85c, No. 4 82@83c. 


* WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


r-Receipts— -Shipments—, 

1920 1919 1920 1919 
Flour, bbls 13,000 33,475 67,525 39,000 
W’t, bus.1,733,400 1,615,950 1,431,000 1,555,200 
Corn, bus... 60,000 101,250 56,250 55,000 
Oats, bus..193,800 239,700 81,000 120,000 
Rye, bus... 31,900 18,700 5,500 1,100 
Barley, bus 25,500 12,000 10,400 23,400 
Bran, tons. 1,240 2,160 1,840 3,120 
Hay, tons.. 9,468 8,292 2,988 2,844 





DULUTH, OCT, 9 
FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 


Superior, f.o.b, mills, per bbl, in 98-lb cot- 
tons: 

1920 1919 
Family patent ....$10.75@11.00 $. © Bw ceee 


10.50@10.75 Ps HOE 
9.75@10.25 .40@ 9.90 
7.75@ 8.25 .65@ 7.15 
10.75@11.00 11.50@11.75 
10.50@10.75 11.25@11.50 


Bakers patent 
First clear, jute... 
Second clear, jute. 
No. 2 semolina.... 
Durum patent 


nao 


RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 

Superior mills, in 100-lb sacks: 
1920 1919 
WOO. B GCFAIGRE 6 kcccescccs $4.65 $4.00 
PUre WHITE FIO o.cicceecs 5.90 4.25 
No. $ GATE FYG ccccccccece 3.55 3.25 
No. § Gark FYE wecscccsece 4.75 vr 
WO. S FFE cccesevecesesss 4.15 3.60 

WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 

For weeks ending as follows: 
1920 bbls 1919 bbIls 1918 bbls 
Oct. 9...15,505 Oct. 11..34,140 Oct. 12. .29,200 
Oct. 2...18,950 Oct, 4...31,040 Oct. 5...22,415 
Sept. 25.18,720 Sept. 27.31, 820 Sept. 28.21,225 
Sept. 18.12,585 Sept. 20.27,255 Sept. 21.21,640 
WHEAT—By Tuesday, the December 


spring future had registered a loss of 16%@ 


18%c for the durum. Short covering and 
consumptive buying later cut down the de- 
cline to 6@6%c, against close of Oct. 2. The 


government report mod- 
erately bullish on spring wheat. The cash 
trade was active in durum. Elevators cared 
for offerings, so that market cleaned up daily 
on desirable grades, poor stuff selling slower. 
Premiums ranged lower, relative to the fu- 
ture. Only a local milling demand held for 
the spring. Even the limited receipts moved 
slowly. Mills paid high premiums for dark 
northern, some selling well over the quoted 


trade construed the 


basis. No elevators buying spring wheat. 
PRICES, STOCKS AND MOVEMENT 
Closing coarse grain prices, on track, in 
cents per bushel: 
Oats Rye 
No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
Oct. 3 vcore 2ee- - QEBH 172% 60@ 85 
Get... @ araacccste 165% 60@ 86 
OO BB soss ve @50% 164 70@ 89 
Oat. 6 cove ee - QR 167 70@ 8&9 
Oct, TF sccee oer - QELG 167% 70@ 92 
Oat, © sceeg cee s QS 164 70@ 85 
Oct. Rs -@51% 164 70@ 85 
Oct. , 1919 66% @ 68% 140% 106@132 


grain in Duluth-Superior 
in bushels: 


Stocks of coarse 
elevators (000’s omitted), 
7—Domestic—, -——-Bonded—_, 


1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 

OOS scvode 1,639 344 407 3 

Me ccreses 450 3,995 302 oe oe ‘i 

Barley 398 802 313 1 es 43 
Flaxseed ..1,335 130 235 3 19 

COPE .ccees oe 5 oe oe ee 

Receipts ont shipments by weeks ended 


Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
o— Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 








Wheat— 1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 
Spring 729 323 4,208 315 26 2,260 
Durum -1,611 445 2,003 1,366 53 1,838 
Winter .... 14 18 218 6 o* 55 

Totals ..2,354 786 6,429 1,687 79 4,153 
OMts .ccces 251 18 199 3 7 3 

Bonded... aa ee 3 oe o* es 
RYE wccccee 498 5668 732 470 100 713 
Barley - 290 112 104 239 50 2 

Bonded... as 1 11 os es _ 
Flaxseed 192 104° 217 12 92 119 

Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Oct. 9, and 
receipts by weeks ended Saturday (000's 


omitted in stocks): Receipts by 
r~Wheat stocks—, ———grade——, 
1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 


bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1 dk nor } 
1, 2 nor $ 220 1 12,436 17 21 2,320 
2 dk nor j 
3 dk nor _ 
3 nor § 186 48 239 15 64 85 
All other 


spring ..1,078 101 379 


iam dur | 


1,2dur f§ 6563 475 1,215 233 49 577 
All other 
durum ..1,737 1,124 1,583 299 && 124 
Winter... 9 8 661 15 5 151 
Mixed 140 819 173 566 
Totals 3,933 2,107 19, 819 1, 456 501 4,202 


FLAXSEE Steady selling pressure by 
the country and speculative element, coupled 
with hedging operations, resulted in price 


reductions of 26%c, December declining the 





quotations were several cents 
Crushing interests took futures 
on the break. They are reported heavy own- 
ers of contracts for future delivery. Con- 
servative traders look for a firming up. The 
government report indicated that the ex- 
pécted prospect of increased yield from late 
grown seed and continued fine weather was 
of little consequence. Cash sold readily at 
2c under the November for No. 1 spot or to 
arrive. Stocks increased 166,000 bus on the 
week, leaving 1,338,000 in houses at the close 
of business tonight. 


RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 


most. Final 
up from low. 


7—_Close——_— 

Opening Oct. 11 

Oct. 4 High Low Oct. 9 1919 
Oct. ..$3.04 $3.04 2.83 $2.85 $4.38 
Nov. .. 3.08 3.08 2.86 2.88 4.28 
Dec. 3.11 3.11 2.87 2.90 4.22 
May .. 3.12 2.99% 3.01 4.22 


SEPTEMBER GRAIN MOVEMENT 
Receipts and shipments for the month of 








September at Duluth-Superior, with compari- 
sons, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
RECEIPTS 
Wheat— 1920 1919 1918 
CPOEROSRIS cove ctes ,630 2,239 19,176 
BPOMGOS cccccnvsccs 3 156 260 
| ererrer ey 8,633 2,395 19,436 
WE. tbb6beeharvawd 7 ee “er 16 
So STURT EE TL OEE 1,356 81 ese 
ME ekdeeeeeeee 00 3,038 2,767 861 
| MPTP EEET LE 637 358 277 
CS eer ° 10 29 
Flaxseed .......05 524 194 154 
SOCOM wiccssvccs 14,188 5,805 21,329 
SHIPMENTS 
Wheat— 1920 1919 1918 
po 5,625 288 4,305 
OREO isc ci ccvess 3 wie 105 
WOES Kesccvices 5,628 288 4,410 
COPR cecsccccesecs oes rr 2 
CGR scccecccecsse 11 20 357 
Pe sh done ateaaeeee 2,459 1,219 413 
eh MTC 300 96 96 
Pees. ke ccceses 198 50 91 
SOCMES vcivccesre 8,596 1,673 5,369 
MILW AU KEE E, ‘ocr. 9 
FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.o.b. Milwaukee: 
Spring patent, cotton .......... $10.85 @11.50 
Spring straight, cotton ........ 10.20@10.50 
Weems GIOGT, COLEGR éiciccscvcces 9.80@10.00 
Second clear, cotton ........e- cooee@ 9.00 
Bere TOO, GHCGOR csc ce ccccscec &.70@ 9.80 
Rye flour, straight, cotton ..... 8.20@ 8.90 
Rye flour, dark, cotton ........ 7.10@ 8.50 
Kansas patent, cotton .,....... 10.75 @11.25 
Corn flour, 100 Ibs, cotton ..... -@ 2.80 
Corn meal, 100 Ibs, cotton ...... -»+»-@ 2.50 
Corn grits, 100 lbs, cotton ..... -@ 2.50 
MILLFEED—Lower. Ste etesd bran, $31 
@32; standard fine middlings, $32@33; flour 
middlings, $40@42; oil’ meal, $64 hominy 
feed, $39; gluten feed, $48.75,—all in 100-lb 
sacks, 
WHEAT—Declined 20@25c. Receipts, 28 
cars. Demand good, chiefly for shipping. 


fair supplies on hand. No. 1 
No. 2, $2@2.25; No. 3, 


Millers have 
northern, $2.05@2.35; 
$1.89 @ 2.20. 


BARLEY—Advanced 1@2¢ Receipts, 133 
cars, Demand good from industries and 
shippers for choice, while low grades were 


$1.06@1.09; No, 4, 81¢c@$1.08; 


75 @88c. 


slow. No. 3, 
feed and rejected, 


RYE—Off lic. Receipts, 73 cars. Ship- 
pers bought freely, but millers took small 
amounts. No. 1, $1.61@1.69; No. 2, $1.61@ 
1.69; No. 3, $1.58 @1.66, 

CORN—Dropped 10c. Receipts, 105 cars. 
Demand good for yellow and white; millers 


buying. Mixed corn slow. No. 3 yellow, 88 
@95c; No. 4 yellow, 87@94c; No. 3 mixed, 
87@92c; No. 3 white, 90@96c. 
OATS—Steady. Receipts, 187 cars. De- 
mand good from cereal manufacturers and 
local buyers. No. 2 white, 54@55%c; No. 3 


white, 53@54%c; Ng. 4 white, 52% @53%c. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

7—Receipts— Supa 

1920 1919 “1920 1919 
Flour, bbls... 19,750 27,650 23,090 23,610 
Wheat, bus.. 37,800 178,140. 27,540 25,060 
Corn, bus.... 135,375 45,870 652,650 177,940 
Oats, bus.... 185,840 479,250 365,570 356,410 
Barley, bus.. 205,840 274,700 58,110 89,180 
Rye, bus..... 100,010 100,010 30,780 39,650 
Feed, tons... 510 2,250 3,633 5,170 





ST. LOUIS, OCT. 9 


FLOUR—Spring first patent $10.50@11, 
standard $10.20@10.60, first clear 9@9.50; 
hard winter patent $10.50@10.90, straight 


$9.75@10, first clear $8.75@9.30; soft winter 
patent $10.50@12, straight $9.50@10, first 
clear $8.75@9.2 
MILLFEED—Demand dull 
Bran was quoted at $30@32 
shorts at $38@39. 
WHEAT—Quiet, 
soft and 12@l4c 
399 cars, against 
prices: No. 1 red, 
2.27; No. 3 red, $2.21; 


at the decline. 
ton, and gray 


with prices unchanged on 
lower on hard. Receipts, 
520 last week. Closing 
$2.26@2.28; No. 2 red, 
No. 1 hard, $2.11; 


No. 2 hard, $2.11. 
CORN—Dull, with prices 7@10c lower. 
Receipts, 176 cars, against 219. Closing 


prices: No. 2 corn, 95c; No. 4 corn, 94c; No. 
1 yellow, 98c. 

CORN GOODS—City mills quote, in 100-Ib 
sacks; corn meal, $3.40; cream meal, $3.50; 
grits and hominy, $3.65. 

OATS—Prices le lower; demand quiet. 
Receipts, 155 cars, against 211. Closing 
prices: No. 1 oats, 56%c; No. 2 oats, 56% c; 


standard, 56c; No. 4 white, 55% @55\c. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


r-Receipts— -Shipments— 
1 


920 1919 1920 1919 
Flour, bblis.. 84,510 151,730 85,460 187,810 
Wheat, bus. 948,056 1,167,600 635,170 940,620 
Corn, bus... 263,900 214,640 167,310 108,030 
Oats, bus. 422,055 373,000 200,710 359,320 
Rye, bus.... 5,500 3,300 7,950 5,700 
Barley, bus. 27,200 14,400 6,950 13,120 





TOLEDO, OCT, 9 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98’s, f.o.b. mill, $9.50@10.15, 


MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b. 
Toledo: 


2. &, 8 Ree $33.50 
Winter wheat mixed feed ............ 39.25 
Winter wheat middlings ............. 45.00 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags.............. 61.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.......... 11.00 


WHEAT—Receipts, 49 cars, 20 contract. 
CORN-*—Receipts, 22 cars, 18 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 73 cars, 35 contract. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


7-Receipts— --Shipments 
1920 1919 


1920 1919 
Wheat, bus.. 187,200 290,600 33,715 42,987 
Corn, bus.... 27,500 13,750 10,418 2,390 
Oats, bus.... 153,650 43,050 56,649 44,756 





BOSTON, OCT. 9 


FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 


Spring patents, special short. ..$11.75@12.50 
Spring patents, standard ....... 11.00 @11.75 
Hard winter patents ........... 11.00@11.50 
Soft winter patents ............ 10.50@11.25 
Soft winter straights .......... 10.25 @10.75 
Bolt Witter CLOATS 2. cccscccccoce 10.00@10.25 
Rye flour, white patent ........ 9.25@ 9.75 

MILLFEED—Demand slow, with market 
quiet and prices easy. Spring bran, $41.50; 
winter bran, $43; middlings, $49@53; mixed 


feed, $49@53; red dog, $76; second clears, 
$87; gluten feed, $62.03; hominy feed, $51.40; 
stock feed, $53.50; oat hulls, reground, 
$24.50; cottonseed meal, $57@63,—all in 
100’s. 

CEREAL PRODUCTS—Quiet demand, 
with market lower. White corn flour, $4.25; 
white corn meal, $3.35@3.75; hominy grits 
and samp, $3.35 @3.75; cream of maize, $5.50; 
yellow granulated corn meal, $3.50; bolted 


yellow, $3.45; feeding, $2.35@2.40; cracked 


corn, $2.35@2.40,—all in 100’s. 
OATMEAL—Demand quiet, and market 
lower. Rolled is quoted at $3.65, and cut 


and ground at $4, in 90-lb sacks. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


7-Receipts coc Stocks— 


1920 1919 1920 1919 

Pietr, Wiin.-*25.700 67,008 acca aseder 
Wheat, bus..116,960 521,255 539,450 1,388,777 
COP, DBs ccs c0taa bbbaa =)! ere. 
Oats, bus.... 17,460 30,090 29,805 85,02 
Rye, bus..... 74,980 60,450 36,329 206,649 
ee, WUce seuss “senns weessd 13,578 
Millfeed, toms ..... Se s%tee segaue 
GCOPe Been, Wee BEB cece 3 cesce 8 coases 
OCOtmmenl, GROGR GOO cicce c6600 e0oces 
Oatmeal, sacks ... CUP wseos cevbaes 
*Includes 205 bbls for export, compared 


with 22,135 in 1919. 

Exports from Boston during the week end- 
ing Oct. 9: to London, 80,000 bus wheat; 
to Glasgow, 135,133. 





BUFFALO, OCT. 9 








FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 
loads: Spring 
BORt PGtORt GHCTME 6000 ccsvcsses $....-@11.25 
oe ae ee ° -@10.75 
WH GO o60 6c beedde.dsiscndec eee @ 9.00 
WOCGRE CHORE cc cenvecoccecseese «eee @ 8,00 
CSEOMRER BOG coccccrscccéccess -@11.25 
mere WETS WHeee cccccesccccesecs «+ee+@ 9.80 
Wee, GRUMNS 66 oo-eeeensbéccsnes -@ 9.00 

Sacked 
eg Beet Peer re $.....@36.00 
Standard middlings, per ton « oeeee @39.00 
BEBO BOGE cocccsecscvevceccess - +» @45.00 
WORE MANGUM ccccccvcsscéiece .. @56.00 
Beate GR, OF FON v6 cacccteseccer + e+ +@72.00 
Corn meal, table, per ton ...... 58.00 @60.00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ..... - @48.00 
Cracked corn, per ton .......... - @49.00 
Hominy feed, per ton -» @42.00 
Gluten feed, per ton - @53.18 
Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent - @58.00 
i eg Pres ee - @58.00 
Rolled oats, 90-Ib sacks ........ ‘ @ 3.55 

WHEAT—Receipts of wheat by rail to be 
sold on this market were very light, while 


there was a good demand from loca! millers. 
No. 2 red sold at $2.17, No. 3 red at $2.14, 
and No. 3 mixed. at $2.13, on track, through 
billed. 

CORN—Demand good until the close of 
the week, when buyers appeared to be sup- 
plied. There was a decline of 20c for the 
week. Closing: No. 1 and No. 2 yellow, 
$1.02; No. 3 yellow, $1.01; No. 4 yellow, 97c; 
No. 5 yellow, 95c,—on track, through billed. 

OATS—Good demand for good weights, 
offerings of which were light, Closing was 











198 





firm at 2c under last week. No. 1 white, 
60c; No. 2 white, 59%c; No. 3 white, 58c; 
No. 4 white, 56c,—on track, through billed. 

BARLBEY—No offerings. Some inquiry. 
Malting was quoted at $1.10@1.15, and feed 
at 95c@$1, on track, through billed. 

RYE—tThe only sale was a car of No. 2 
at $1.67, on track, through billed. 





PHILADELPHIA, OCT. 9 
FLOUR—Receipts, 1,400 bbls, and 12,191,- 


237 Ibs in sacks. Exports, 16,727 sacks to 
Hamburg. Quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks: 

Spring first patent ...........- $11.50@12.00 
Spring standard patent ....... 10.90@11.20 
Spring first clear .........-+++. 9.50@10.00 
Hard winter short patent ...... 11.35 @11.75 
Hard winter straight .......... 11.00@11.35 
Soft winter straight ........... 9.75 @10.75 


RYE FLOUR—Quiet, with moderate but 
ample offerings at former rates. Quotations, 
$10.25@10.75 per 196 lbs, in sacks, according 
to quality, for new. 





WHEAT—Market unsettled, and further 
declined 14c during week. Values largely 
nominal. Receipts, 437,283 bus; exports, 
321,896; stock, 1,557,069. Quotations, car 
lots, in export elevator: 

No, 2 red winter ..........eeeee05 $2.21@2.26 
No, 2 red winter, garlicky ........ 2.06@2.11 


Other grades were quoted at the following 
schedule of discounts: mixed wheat, 5c under 
red winter; No. 3 wheat, 3c under No. 2; 
No. 4 wheat, 7c under No. 2; No. 5 wheat, 
lic under No. 2. Sample according to qual- 


ity. 
CORN—Dull and 20c lower. Receipts, 10,- 
622 bus; stock, 61,476. Quotations, as to 


quality and location, $1.10@1.15, the latter 
for No. 1 yellow. 

CORN QOODS—Trade slow, and market 
weak and lower in sympathy with sharp 
decline in raw material. Quotations: 
Kiln-dried— 100-lb sacks 

Granulated yellow meal, fancy. .$2.80@.... 





Granulated white meal, fancy.. 3.00@.... 
Yellow table meal, fancy ...... 2.80@.... 
White table meal, fancy ....... 3.00@.... 
White corn flour, fancy .......... 4.00@.... 
Pearl hominy and grits, sacks.... 3.00@.... 
2.40@.... 


Pearl hominy and grits, cases.... 

MILLFEED—Buyers showed no 
tion to operate, and market lower. 
tions: 


disposi- 
Quota- 


$41.00 @ 42.00 


ETM DEEN ccc cece scccecccsece 
Soft winter bran ...........+006 42.00 @ 43.00 
Standard middlings ............ 44.00@ 45.00 
Flour middlings ..........++++. 54.00@55.00 
BROG GOW overs nnccvsvcsssscscces 72.00 @74.00 


OATS—Market irregular, closing at a net 
decline of 1c for the week. Offerings mod- 
erate but ample. Receipts, 51,225 bus; stock, 
283,740. Quotations: No. 2 white, 64@65c; 
No. 3 white, 63@64c. 

OATMEAL—Dull and weak, in sympathy 
with downward movement of oats. Quota- 
tions: ground oatmeal, 100-lb sacks, $4.66%; 


rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per two 90-Ib 
sacks, $7.10; patent, cut, two 100-lb sacks, 
$9.23; pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, fine 


$6.65, coarse $5. 
MONTH'S RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 


According to the monthly grain circular 
issued by the Commercial Exchange, the re- 
ceipts and exports of flour, wheat and corn 





in September were as follows, with com- 
parisons: 
Flour Wheat Corn 
Receipts— bbls bus bus 
September, 1920... 293,429 3,078,543 68,488 
August, 1920 ..... 250,017 2,994,123 72,137 
September, 1919... 447,955 5,253,259 48,085 
September, 1918... 131,648 3,284,174 20,442 
Exports— 
September, 1920... 95,017 1,985,417  ..... 
August, 1920 ..... 103,327 2,797,543 ..... 
September, 1919... 117,525 5,352,892  ..... 
September, 1918... ...... 2,858,967 9,352 
BALTIMORE, OCT, 9 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-Ib 
cottons: 
ee $11.50@11.75 
Spring standard brands ....... 11.00@11.25 
Hard winter short patent ...... 11.25@11.50 
Hard winter standard grade.... 10.75@11.00 
Soft winter short patent ....... 10.00 @10.25 
Soft winter straight (near-by)... 8.75@ 9.00 
io, ek 3 rer 8.75@ 9.25 
Rye flour, standard ........... 8.00@ 8.50 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent ....... -@11.75 
City mills’ blended patent ...... @11,75 
City mills’ winter patent ....... @11.00 
City mills’ winter straight...... -@10.75 
MILLFEED—Lower on middlings and red 





dog; otherwise nominally unchanged, and 
slow throughout. Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, 
per ton: spring bran, $40@41; soft winter 
bran, $44@45; standard middlings, $42@43; 
flour middlings, $57@58; red dog, $70; city 
mills’ middlings, $46@48. 

WHEAT—Panicky at times; no demand; 
movement (mostly old business) good. Re- 
ceipts, 1,266,991 bus; exports, 1,072,997; 
stock, 3,415,791. Closing prices: spot No. 2 
red winter, $2.26; spot No. 2 red winter, 
garlicky, $2.09; October, $2.09 bid: Novem- 
ber, $2.10 bid; range of southern for week, 
$1.50@2.10%. 

CORN—Off 10c: movement and demand 
light. Receipts, 12,246 bus; exports, 94,041; 
stock, 284,649. Closing prices: contract spot, 
$1.05@1.15, nominal; domestic No. 2 yellow 
or better, $1.15; range of southern for week, 
$1.15 @1.20. 

OATS—Down 2c; demand and movement 
improving. Receipts, 99,409 bus; stock, 380,- 
562. Closing prices: No. 2 white, domestic, 
61% @62c; No. 3, domestic, 60@60%c. 

RYE—Down iic; movement and demand 
fair. Receipts, 274,703 bus; exports, 205,713; 
stock, 871,948. Closing price of No. 2 west- 


ern for export, $1.79. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


NEW YORK, OCT. 9 

FLOUR—Still active, though edge is off 
heavy buying. Trade well supplied for the 
present, though should wheat market stiffen, 
buyers again may be influenced to come into 
the market. Large bakers, having been 
heavy buyers, now place purchasing point 
well below present price levels. Canadian 
flour offered at about $10.50, jute, still holds 
attention. General quotations: spring fancy 
patent, $12.50@13; standard patent, $10.75@ 
11.40; first clears, $9.75@10.25; soft winter 
straight, $9@9.50; hard winter. straight, 
$10.50@11.25; first clear, $9@9.25; rye, $9.50 
@10,—all in jute. Receipts, 127,065 bbls, 

WHEAT—Feverish throughout the week, 
and by its continual fluctuations kept buyers 
guessing. Large export sales, amounting to 
3,000,000 bus, were reported. Little fear was 
felt as to the possibility of an embargce 
against Canadian wheat. Quotations: No. 2 
red, c.i.f., $2.73%; No. 2 hard winter, $2.27%; 
No. 2 mixed durum, $2.16%. Receipts, 2,- 
093,000 bus. 

CORN—Being offered freely, kept whole 
situation weak, and with prices about on an 
export basis, something like 200,000 bus were 
sold to foreign buyers. Quotations: No. 
yellow, $1.15%; No. 2 white, $1.14%; No. 
mixed, $1.13%. Receipts, 88,474 bus, 

OATS—Fairly active, with prices steady. 
Quotations were 66@67c, according to qual- 
ity. Receipts, 172,000 bus, 


bob 








MINNEAPOLIS, OCT. 12 

Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and- outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b. Minneap- 
olis, per 196 lbs, were within the following 
range: 

Oct. 12 Year ago 
Short patent, 98-lb 

Co Mere ree $11.50@11.90 $12.20@13.20 
Standard patent... 11.15@11.55 11.75@12.70 
Bakers patent 10.90@11.20 11.25@12.00 
*First clear, jute... 8.25@ 8.75 8.75@ 9.00 
*Second clear, jute 7.10@ 7.50 6.20@ 6.50 

*140-lb jutes. 

Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day ship- 
ment, f.o.b. Minneapolis, today (Oct. 12), in 
jute, were: 

Oct. 12 Year ago 
Medium semolina. .$10.15@10.25 $11.00@11.25 
Durum flour ...... 9.20@ 9.25 10.00@11.00 
CIOAP ce gscvccsases 7.25@ 7.50 6.50@ 7.50 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 





1920 1919 1918 1917 
Gat. 16.... secoss 481,090 393,890 289,355 
Oct. 9..... 355,760 454,390 345,370 516,760 
Oct. 3..... 321,210 478,385 390,175 446,965 
Sept. 25... 310,695 471,030 413,520 405,240 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1920 1919 1918 1917 
Ook, Bree cesses 25,976 =. ceaee 7,205 
Oct. 9..... 3,925 4,915 wceeee 10,545 
Oct. B..26. 1,050 36,560  .ccoce 13,715 
Sept, 26... +6 2,100 3  ceccee 6,560 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, -—Exports— 
ing mills ity 1920 1919 1920 1919 
Aug. 21. 63 69,935 147,245 166,775 oes eee 
Aug. 28. 63 69,935 157,015 205,850 335 1,790 
Sept. 4. 63 69,935 148,895 189,735 205 


63 69,935 149,155 215,415 1,250 1,350 
63 69,935 188,100 224,750 335 305 
62 69,035 190,665 273,790 350 
Oct. 2.. 61 68,535 209,915 257,510 ses 
Oct. 9.. 51 56,970 157,640 261,160 335 
MILLFEED PRICES 
Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (Oct. 12), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
Ibs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 


Sept. 11. 
Sept. 18. 
Sept. 25. aes 

510 
1,685 





Oct. 12 Year ago 
2 RARE TERETE $29.00@31.00 $35.00@36.00 
Stand. middlings.. 28.00@29.00 41.00@43.00 
Flour middlings... 40.00@44.00 50.00@53.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute -@60.00 60.00@62.00 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $43.50@44.00 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 43.00@43.50 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 42.50@43.00 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 42.00@42.50 


Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks. 31.00@32.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 3.70@ 3.75 


COP MUORE, FOUOWT «oc Heccéaces 3.45@ 3.50 
ae ONE, Wee” 6s bai cceesoes 9.70@ 9.80 
Rye flour, pure dark* .......... 7.40@ 7.50 
Whole wheat flour, bbIft ........ 9.40@ 9.50 
Graham, standard, bbift ....... 9.20@ 9.30 
Pe Se”: - ccbbeadesbecwus --@ 3.55 


Mill screenings, light, per ton.. 14.00@16.00 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. 16.00@18.00 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 17.00@20.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning... 20.00@23.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 33.00@35.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 34.00@36.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 20.00 @ 23.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 24.00@45.00 
Can. black seed screenings, ton. 16.00@19.00 
Linseed oil meal® .............. 60.00@61.50 

*In sacks. ¢Per 100 Ibs. {Per bbl in 
sacks. **90-lb cotton sacks. 


CASH WHEAT PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 1 red, No. 2 dark, No. 2 
northern, No. 2 red and December wheat at 
Minneapolis, per bushel: 

Oct. No. 1 dark No. 1 nor No. 1 red 

6... 208% @218% 205% @210% 203% @208% 
7 210% @220% 207% @212% 205% @210% 
8... 205% @215% 202% @207% 200% @205\% 
9... 209 @219 206 @211 204 @209 
; 218% @226% 216% @218% 211% @2164% 


ee 
12... 217% @225% 215% @217% 210% @215% 


Oct. No. 2 dark No. 2 nor No. 2 red 
6... 205% @215% 203% @208% 198% @203% 
° 207% @217% 205% @210% 200% @205% 
8... 202% @212% 200% @205% 195% @200% 
9... 206 @216 204 @209 199 @204 
11... 213% @223% 211% @215% 206% @211% 


12... 212% @222% 210% @214% 205% @210% 
Dec, Dec. 
Ott, 6 vcssove $2.08% Oct. 9 ......$2.04 
Oct. FT ..cosse 8.08% Oot. U2 ...... 2.11% 
Oct. 8 .cccces 8.00% Oot.- 12 2.065. 2.10% 


WEEK'S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: Oct. 11 
Oct. 9 Oct. 2 1919 

Wheat, bus ..... 4,097,680 4,035,200 4,199,560 
Flour, bbis ...... 9,980 10,392 24,645 
Millstuff, tons 2,336 2,737 4,243 
Core, BOD cecicee 97,920 96,750 54,740 
Oats, bus ...... - 956,750 1,078,480 657,270 
Barley, bus ..... 498,300 548,080 373,920 
RFQ, DUP ccccccce 135,680 147,600 218,420 
Flaxseed, bus ... 306,450 266,240 124,260 
Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 
ending Saturday were: Oct. 11 
Oct. 9 Oct. 2 1919 

Wheat, bus ..... 1,568,077 1,512,960 754,800 
Flour, bbls ...... 384,625 354,459 573,075 
Millstuff, tons ... 12,970 10,717 21,899 
Corn, BUD ..crcec 100,620 90,300 47,970 
CANOE, DOS cccsces 303,050 449,430 368,640 
Barley, bus ..... 523,160 440,000 401,450 
Pe, BOP os cscase 107,440 40,890 56,760 
Flaxseed, bus 31,750 44,020 52,030 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 

dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Oct. 11 Oct. 12 








Oct. 9 Oct. 2 1919 1918 
No. 1 dark ..... 296 232 181 596 
No. 1 northern.. 15 7 74 7,170 
No. 2 northern.. 5 1 28 967 
OCROPS cccccecce 1,959 1,476 5,045 3,692 
STOCK cs cccesc 2,275 1,716 5,329 12,425 
BO BRET chs ccase 359 577 ° 
BM ROAD cscesavce 6,784 7,739 
Em FSIS .ccesese 919 1,482 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No, 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


Oct. Corn Oats Rye Barley 
5... 95@96 49% @50% 159% @160% 63@89 
6... 95@96 5056 @51% 161% @162% 63@89 

- 93@95 604% @50% 160% @161% 64@90 


64@90 
64@90 
67@92 


T.. 
8... 91@93 49% @50% 157% @158% 
§ - 8S7T@89 50 @50% 158% @159% 


11... 88@90 50% @50% 164 @165 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Oct. 11 Oct. 12 Oct. 13 


Oct.9 Oct.2 1919 1918 1917 
Corn ..-. 36 65 3 55 9 
Oats ....3,555 3,500 4,191 3,076 1,273 
Barley .. 926 1,115 972 1,953 454 
Rye 40 88 6,038 1,628 250 
Flaxseed. 216 183 39 54 51 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


-—Mpls—  -———Duluth———_, 





Track Toarr, Track Oct. Nov. 
Oct. 2.91% 2.97% 2.95 2.99 
Oct. 2.82 2.87% 2.85 2.88 
Oct. 2.82 2.85 2.84% 2.87 
Oct. . 2.85 2.85% 2.84% 2.87% 
Oct. 9.... 2.85% 2.85% 2.86 2.85 2.88 
Oct. 11.... 2.93% 2.93 2.96 2.95 3.00 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

7-—Receipts——, -——lIn store——, 


1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 
Minneapolis. 306 124 190 216 39 54 
Duluth..... 192 104 217 1,338 130 235 

Totals.... 498 228 407 1,554 169 289 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1920, to Oct. 9, 
1920, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

c-Receipts—, --Shipments—, 














1920 1919 1920 1919 

Minneapolis ....1,054 890 149 177 
Duluth ...cccsee 770 333 274 199 
Totals .wcsrvee 1,824 1,223 423 376 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 

Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
r—Mpls— -—Duluth— Winnipeg 











1920 1919 1920 1919 1920 1919 
Oct. 6. 452 555 357 145 587 652 
Oct. 7. 387 419 225 74 955 874 
Oct. 8. 559 467 179 63 994 6582 
Oct. 9. 374 438 189 76 1,087 661 
Oct. 11. 880 800 321 ©... 908 wf 
Oct. 12. 446 550 257 64 1,312 1,052 
Totals.. 3,098 3,229 1,528 422 5,843 3,821 
*Holiday. 





SLIGHT INCREASE IN FARMS 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Oct. 9.—The num- 
ber of farms in the United States showed 
a gain of only 1.5 per cent in the last 
10 years, according to figures made pub- 
lic by the Census Bureau. During the 
decade from 1900 to 1910, the gain was 
nearly 11 per cent. The largest gains in 
the farm census are shown by Montana, 
Wyoming, Idaho and California. The 
heaviest losses in the number of farms 
appear in the eastern states, with smaller 
ones reported from the Middle West and 
some of the southern states. 

Joun J. Marrinan, 
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Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
Oct. 8, in bushels (000’s omitted): 








Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Max 
Gu. By. cin seece 584 31 98 4 
Consolidated ..... 982 82 23 45 
ae 404 26 80 
ba, Ee 602 36 13 16 
Grain Growers .. 871 206 141 
Fort William .... 315 89 38 24 
2 See 274 87 23 44 
Northwestern .... 348 46 =. 109 ; 
Port Arthur ..... 780 «61752115 t 
GOR: GPE | vcs ccs 316 108 23 4 
Sask. Co-op. .... 1,363 49 36 Be 
Dav. & Smith 7 1 1 é 

a ee eee 6,840 886 705 95° 
WoO O80 os.5..0 3,631 1,847 655 49; 
pT eer ee 6,714 408 208 a8 
Rail shipments... 37 75 3 1 
Lake shipments.. 3,108 20 114 40 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitte.) 

Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
Special bin ..... 45 No. 2C. W.... 239 
Mo. 1 Bard ...0- 24 No. 3 C. W.... 85 
No. 1 northern..3,407 Ex. 1 feed .., “og 
No. 2 northern..1,416 1 feed ....... 50 
No. 3 northern..1,316 2 feed ....... 155 
Bes OD. wéeeees cad 101 Others ...... 139 
NO. B .neeeeeeee 2 me 
a Se 9240366088 4 SOOM seas SRE 
WUE cececosasee 10 
eee 83 
WEMUEE ateccsacs 23 
DEROTD ccscccece 325 

SOOM iveavavs 6,840 





ERADICATING STRAIGHTHEAD I i:oy 
RICE 

Wasuincton, D. C., Oct. 9.—\Much 
progress in eradicating straighthead from 
rice, which has done much damage ‘n the 
plantations of Louisiana, has been made 
this year by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Straighthead is a disease whic|, pre- 
vents the rice heads from filling with 
grains, and gets its name from the fact 
that the heads thus affected stand up 
straight in the field instead of drooping 
like those filled with rice kernels. . 

Losses vary from a fraction of | per 
cent in some plantations to 50 per cent in 
the worst affected fields. As the annual 
rice crop of the United States amounted 
to more than 200,000,000 bus in 1918, the 
margin of loss to the country is appre- 
ciable. The cause of the disease has not 
yet been determined, but a method of 
control has been found by modifying the 
system of flooding commonly practiced. 

A new fungus disease of rice has been 
discovered which is more widespread in 
its occurrence than a hurried observation 
would indicate. The plants attacked by 
this disease break over at the water line, 
and are a total loss to the grower. 

Joun J, Marrinay. 





SOUTHWESTERN EXPORT COMMI?PTEES 
Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 7.—The follow- 
ing state committees were announced this 
week in compliance with a resolution 
passed at the meeting of the Soutliwest- 
ern Millers’ League in Kansas City on 
Sept. 24, calling for the appointment of 
a committee in each state represented in 
the league, to lay before all members of 
and candidates for Congress fron: these 
states the discrimination against flour in 
the ocean freight rates and urge them 
to write a protest to the United States 
Shipping Board on this matter: 

Kansas: D. G. Page, chairman, C. L. 
Roos, M. B. McNair, L. G. Gottschick, 
O. F. Oleson. 

Missouri: W. B. Dunwoody, chairman, 
Samuel Plant, R. E. Clark, L. S. Meyer, 
O. M. Friend. 

Nebraska: Chauncy Abbott, chairman, 
H. K. Schafer, W. V. Macartney, A. R. 
Kinney, J. W. Spirk, J. E. Jacobsen, J. 
N. Campbell. 

Oklahoma: TT. C. Thatcher, ch«irman, 
George G. Sohlberg, H. Dittmer, K. EF. 
Humphrey, F. Foresman. 

Colorado: H. E. Johnson, chairman, 
J. A. McSwigan, R. G. Breckenri*ge, J: 
F. Bell, J. R. Forsyth. 

Texas: Frank Kell, chairman, E. T: 
Fant, Gustav Giesecke, J. P. Burrus, B. 
R. Neal. R. E. Srercine. 





INTERNAL REVENUE COLLEC! (ONS 
Wasurnoton, D. C., Oct. 9.—Total col- 
lections of internal revenue for tl fiscal 
year ended June 30 amounted to *9,105- 
075,468, compared with $3,850,15(),078.56 
for 1919, according to figures ma:le pub- 
lic here today by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. Collections from income 4? 
excess profits taxes for 1920 were 8+ 
957,701,374.72, and for 1919 $2,600,783 
902.70, 
Joun J. Maprinay. 
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DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Du.utH, Minn., Oct. 11—New low 
levels were registered in flour last week 
as a result of further weakness in wheat. 
This served to attract some buyers who 
believed the time opportune to cover im- 
mediate and future requirement, and did 
90. Booking of supplies was generally 
in small to moderate lots, and in many 
cases Will carry buyers up to the new 
year. Some asked for contracts much 
peyond that and, where parties were re- 
garded as responsible, orders were ac- 


cepted. Buyers who have delayed pur- 
chases anticipating further breaks were 
given a jolt today when wheat advanced 
sharp'y. Such buyers immediately want- 


ed to be taken on at the late low basis, 
but mills could not consider proposals of 
that nature and advanced asking quota- 
tions ‘n keeping with the improvement in 
whea 

Mocerate business in durum was 
booked by the mill last week on the low- 
vheat market. Demand came prin- 


ering 
cipally from macaroni interests, and 
comprised mostly part and car lot orders. 


The aivanee in wheat today necessitated 
mill increasing its quotations, with buy- 
ers nol disposed to follow market unless 


at the late low basis, which proposition 
the mill turned down. 

Interest in rye was of little conse- 
quent Trade continues limited to home 
requirements, outsiders not being much 


in evidence, except in keeping tab on 
prices and conditions. The situation does 
not give any promise of improvement in 
the inmmediate future. 

Mills continue to dispose of their mill- 
feed, about as fast as made, to estab- 
lished trade. Until the outturn increases 
and selling position of the mills im- 
proves, prospects are not promising for 
any betterment. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
This OB cccccceseseeeses 15,630 42 
Last ) MUTT ETTTE T 14,010 38 
Last F vccdecesescetesvs 32,225 87 
Two TE OBO ccccccevecene 30,060 83 


NOTES 


A delegation of Duluth grain men is 
attending the annual Grain Dealers’ Na- 
tional Association convention at Minne- 
apoli 

Lake shipments of durum wheat Satur- 
day and today aggregate 750,000 bus, rye 
500,000, and barley 88,000, indicating ac- 
tive shipping operations. 

Lake shipments of flour and millfeed 
show signs of increasing. Receipts at 
flour sheds indicate improved movement 
from interior points, as a result of better 
mill sales and eastern buyers asking for 
delivery of same. 

Canedian wheat is still arriving in a 
generous volume, elevators shipping it to 
Minnespolis to go into consumption. It 
is reported that millers there have bought 
a considerable quantity, much of which 
is yet 'o come forward. 

About 200,000 bus flaxseed are being 
loaded into boats today for shipment to 
Buffalo and Toledo. This is the first 
water movement east in about a year. 
Owing to the crop shortage in this coun- 
try last year Argentine flaxseed has been 
coming this way instead. 

_ The water rate on wheat to Buffalo has 
firmed, and is now quoted at 6@61,<c, 
a ng on the urgency of shippers for 
vesse 


pace. Stocks of grain have in- 
creased to about 8,000,000 bus, and ship- 
pers having stuff sold are considering en- 


gaging vessel space for movement and 
delivery east. Charters, while not heavy, 
are being made both.for close and dis- 
tant shipments, 


George W. Spalsbury, aged 69, died at 


his home in Superior, Wis., Oct. 6, after 
4 stroke of paralysis. The funeral took 
Place Oct. 8. His wife and three sisters 
survive him. Mr. Spalsbury was for 
many years associated as wheat buyer 


for the Duluth-Superior Milling Co. and 
its predecessor, the Daisy Roller Mills 
Co. Failing health caused him to retire 
from active service two years ago, but he 
pes able to be about until a few months 
ago, 

Only demand for cash s ring wheat 
came from millers last week; elevators 
still out of the market. The dark north- 
«m appeared to sell at good premiums 
over the December, but other grades were 
not much wanted or quoted. Today No. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


1 dark northern closed on a basis of 
5@l14c over the December. Choice stuff 
was reported sold at much better price. 
Better conditions held in durum, and 
offerings met ready sale from elevator 
and shipping interests. Premiums on the 
better grades have narrowed closer to the 
December future, but the _ relative 
strength of the latter of late has im- 
proved cash prices. 
F. G. Cartson. 





MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWEST 


(Continued from page 175.) 
machines; Minnesota—Crookston Milling 
Co., Crookston, for durum wheat, North- 
western Consolidated Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, two machines for the F mill 
and two for the G mill, Rochester Mill- 
ing Co., Rochester, Springfield Milling 
Co., Springfield, Century Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, Spaulding Elevator, War- 
ren, St. Paul Milling Co., St. Paul, two 
machines; Kansas—D. H. Lee, Salina; 
New York—George Urban Milling Co., 
Buffalo, two machines; Ohio—Gwinn 
Milling Co., Columbus; also an order 
was received from the Strong-Scott Mfg. 
Co. for 6 17 dise separators to be in- 
stalled in the mill under construction by 
the North Dakota Industrial Commis- 
sion at Grand Forks. 

The smallest machine manufactured by 
the Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co. has a ca- 
pacity of 100 bus per hour, but the com- 
pany reports that within the next few 
weeks it will be ready to furnish ma- 
chines for small mills, These machines 
are to be built for capacities of 10, 25, 
50 and 75 bus per hour. 

LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

Mill oats are very quiet, and are quot- 
ed at 37@39c bu, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Demand for screenings is quiet, and 
quotations are unchanged for the week. 

The Minot (N. D.) Chamber of Com- 
merce has gone on record as favoring an 
embargo against Canadian wheat imports. 

Alfred F, Pillsbury, vice president of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapo- 
lis, is expected home this week from a 
European trip. 

Stuart W. Rider, assistant sales man- 
ager for the Cannon Valley Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, is making a business trip 
through central states territory. 

William Keig, of the Keig-Stevens 
Co., bakers, Rockford, Ill, is in Min- 
neapolis today en route home from the 
Pacific Coast. He is accompanied by 
Mrs. Keig. 

J. H. Stadon, wheat buyer on ’change 
for the Northwestern Consolidated Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, while at a gun club 
at Wyoming, Minn., on Sunday, Oct. 10, 
accidentally shot off two fingers of his 
left hand. 

The directors of the Minneapolis Cham- 
ber of Commerce have approved the 
claims against the membership of J. J. 
Kennedy, bankrupt, and will sell the 
membership to the highest bidder, Oct. 
16, to satisfy the claims. 

Charles F. Maxfield, chief deputy state 
grain inspector, died Oct. 6 at his home 
in Minneapolis. He had been connected 
with the state grain inspection depart- 
ment almost from the time it was or- 
ganized. He was 65 years old. 

The Sleepy Eye (Minn.) Mills have 
just completed some additional grain 
storage, consisting of 14 large tanks, and 
six interspace tanks, 110 feet high, with 
a total capacity of 500,000 bus. The tanks 
are of concrete construction, and are 
connected with the company’s old storage. 

The Theobald Flour Mills Co., North- 
field, Minn., has increased its capitaliza- 
tion and is now issuing $100,000 worth 
of preferred stock, the proceeds of which 
are going into the building of additional 
wheat storage tanks and a large ware- 
house. The company is planning to 
manufacture a prepared dairy stock feed. 


Charles J. Marboe, formerly sales 
manager for the Listman Mills, La 


Crosse, Wis., is vice president and treas- 
urer of the Minneapolis Advertising Spe- 
cialty Co., which has recently been in- 
corporated with $100,000 capital stock. 
The company manufactures and handles 
everything in the way, of leather and 
cloth goods, and calendars for remem- 
brance advertising, likewise jobbing nov- 
elties. 











A man giving a patriotic talk to the 
pupils of the first grade was, as usually 
happens with such speakers, going over 
their heads. He was orating on the 
“sanctity of our flag.” 

“Children,” he said impressively, “who 
would like to see our flag trampled on?” 

Not having the least idea what he was 
talking about but, childlike, not wishing 
anything to get by without their seeing 
it, the 60 children as one raised their 
hands in assent. 

“Why, children,” said the man disap- 
provingly, “would you?” Seeing from 
his expression they had made the wrong 
answer they chorused politely, “No, 
ma’am.” —Judge. 

7 * 

“Do you say that your hens ‘sit’ or 
‘set’?” asked the precise pedagogue of 
the busy housewife. 

“It never matters to me what I say,” 
was the quick reply. “What concerns me 
is to learn, when I hear the hen cackling, 
whether she is laying or lying.” 

—Farm and Fireside. 
* * 
MASSACRE IMPENDING 

Here’s a new variation of an old one: 

Back in the spring of 1918 an officer 
intercepted Private Wheeler, a_ giant 
backwoodsman from Maine, wearing a 
boche helmet and an air of grandeur. 
He came out of the clouds, however, at 
the sharp query: 

“Who gave you permission to wear 
German issue?” 

“Please, lootnant,’ he  stammered, 
“don’t make me give this up. I had ter 
do away with seven Jerries ter git my 
size.” 

The officer looked over his gargantuan 
proportions and his eyes widened. 

“My God, man!” he exclaimed, “if you 
ever lose your shoes, the war’s over.” 

—American Legion Weekly. 
* * 

In the showing of a pictorial news 
weekly in a movie house in San Diego, 
the operator flashed on the screen a pic- 
ture of two distinguished French gen- 
erals riding in an automobile. Crowds 
lined the pavements, their umbrellas up 
and water dripping from their hats. 
Suddenly from the audience came the 
awed cry: 

“My Gawd, it’s still rainin’ over 
there !” —Film Fun. 
om * 

FRONTIER ETIQUETTE 

Fresh from Boston, the lawyer in the 
frontier town had just finished a glow- 
ing summing up for the defense. There 
ensued a long pause, and the Easterner 
turned in some embarrassment to the 
judge. 

“Your Honor,” he asked, “will you 
charge the jury?” 

“Oh, no, I guess not,” answered the 
judge benignantly. “They ain’t got much 
anyway, so I let them keep all they can 
make on the side.” 

—Atlanta Constitution. 
* * 


“Why do the police insist on referring 
to you as a master mind?” said the con- 
temptuous colleague in crime. 

“T dunno,” answered Bill the burglar, 
“unless it’s because I’m the only regular 
crook the police have captured in a long 
time and they want to make as much fuss 
over me as possible.”—Washington Star. 

* * 


TRUE COURTESY 


In one of the smaller cities in central 
France used by a division headquarters 
during the winter of 1918-19, Alphonse 
the barber endeavored to learn to speak 
English. To this end he was diligently 
coached by numerous Yank dispatch 
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bearers, sergeants major and clerical 
workers, and Alphonse learned fast. 

No less a personage than the com- 
manding general of the division strode 
into the barber shop one day and de- 
manded a shave in a hurry. Alphonse, 
who was tending a lowly enlisted cus- 
tomer, knew rank when he saw it and 
rose to the occasion. 

“Sairtainless, mon general,” he replied, 
bowing with true French politeness. 
“Seet down, mon general, an’ you be nex’, 
you beeg steef.” 

The general waited. 

—American Legion Weekly. 
* * 

“How often does your bridge club 
meet?” 

“Depends on how violently we quar- 
reled at the previous session.” —Judge. 
» * 

Jay: “You look like you needed sleep, 
old man.” ; 

Kay: “You're right. The only time I 
see a bed is when I attend the theatre.” 

—Life. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents, 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 











HELP WANTED 








WANTED—MAN WITH EXPERIENCE IN 
export trade in grain or flour, who under- 
stands cablihg and handling of documents 
to England and the Continent; references 
required. Address 3628, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





MILL MANAGER WANTED 
An excellent opportunity is of- 
fered to a mill manager of abil- 
ity and integrity to become 
associated with a_ successful 
moderate sized mill and line of 
country elevators, For particu- 
lars address 3652, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—HEAD MILLER FOR 150-BBL 
northwestern mill located in fine wheat 
country; want thoroughly competent man 
willing to work 10- or 11-hour shift, and 
able to take care of mill properly; must 
be able to come quick; will pay good sal- 
ary to right man, Address 3659, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 














SALESMAN WANTED 


Man of strong, aggressive personal- 
ity, honest and not afraid of work, 
to represent us in New England ter- 
ritory; ability to secure and hold 
large volume of business necessary; 
good opportunity for the right man. 
Address 3567, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 





GENERAL MANAGER 
WANTED 


For 250-bbl spring wheat mill. 
Must have general knowledge of 
milling and be capable of selling 
the output and taking full 
charge of the business; splendid 
opportunity for the right man. 
- Write, giving experience, salary 
expected, and furnish references. 


Address “Manager,” 3631, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 





WANTED IMMEDIATELY, CAPABLE MAN 
as assistant to the general manager for 
an up-to-date Canadian flour, cereal, feed, 
milling and grain business; one with some 
experience in the above, conversant with 
selling, tariffs and general management 
preferred; if any incentive a financial in- 
terest might be arranged; unlimited pos- 
sibilities. Address 501, care Northwestern 
Miller, Lumsden Building, Toronto. 





(Continued on next page.) 
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- HELP WANTED—(CONTINUED) 








WANTED — FLOUR SALESMEN BY 
northwestern mill for dllinols and Ohio 
territory; good salary and bonus arrange- 
ment for the right men. Address 3658, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—SALESMAN OF GOOD CHAR- 
acter and exceptionally good ability, pref- 
erably one acquainted with the territory, 
to represent a northwestern mill with an 
established trade in the Pittsburgh terri- 
tory. Address 3645, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—THOROUGHLY COMPETENT 
head miller and assistant to superintendent 
for plant running on both spring and soft 
wheats; must also have knowledge of pro- 
duction of corn meals and by experience 
be fully equipped to maintain the prop- 
erties; state your qualifications in detail 
and give references; place open only to 
man of high character and proven abili- 
ties. The Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy, Ohio. 











SITUATIONS WANTED 








EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN FA- 
vorably acquainted with jobbing and large 
bakery trade would like position in Indi- 
ana, Ohio or western Pennsylvania; at lib- 
erty Nov. 15. Address 3657, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 

WANTED—FLOUR MILL SUPERINTEND- 
ent’s position, any size mill; life experi- 
ence; Pacific Coast or eastern Oregon pre- 
ferred, but will go anywhere with good 
company; references. Address 3639, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


MARRIED MAN, 30 YEARS OLD, WANTS 
Position with some good southwestern mill 
as accountant, auditor or office manager; 
10 years’ experience in the milling and 
grain business and can furnish A-1 refer- 
ences as to ability, etc. Address 691, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo, 








CEREAL CHEMIST, UNIVERSITY GRADU- 
ate, two years’ experience in flour, feed 
and corn analyses, wishes to communicate 
with mill or commercial laboratory need- 
ing accurate, practical chemist for con- 
trol and testing of output. Address 3654, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





POSITION AS SALES MANAGER 
WANTED— 

Single, 30 years old, college edu- 
cation. Have had 12 years’ ex- 
perience with two mills-of 3,000 
bbls capacity. Have handled all 
domestic business of one mill for 
about six years, increasing sales 
over 100 per cent; have personal 
acquaintance with most of trade 
in the East; have thorough 
knowledge of export business, 
and also have a fair knowledge 
of practical milling; employed at 
present and would only consider 
change to large mill in need of 
a high-class man and position 
with a _ future. Address 246, 
care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo, 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


MILL FOR SALE, TRADE OR RENT, 50 
bbis capacity; plant in good condition. If 
interested, address Farmers Friend Mill- 
ing Co., Temvik, N. D. 


MILL AND ELEVATOR FOR SALE IN 
central South Dakota, doing good business, 
and in good territory; plenty of wheat at 
mill door; good local trade; present own- 
ers retiring from business. Address 3439, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 











MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—ONE WILLIAMS INFANT 
mill, in first-class condition. Hector Co- 
operative Milling Co., Hector, Minn, 


FOR SALE—ONE 30-IN FRENCH BURR 
stone mill, one Huhn sterilizer, one Bar- 
nun grinder. Fruen Cereal Co., Minne- 
apolis. 


POWER PLANT MACHINERY FOR SALE 
—Two 125 h-p return tubular boilers; one 
250 h-p Bass Corliss engine. La Fayette 
Corn Mills, La Fayette, Ind. 


ONE STRONG-SCOTT TWO-PAIR-HIGH 
9x30 rebuilt rolls, sharp, perfect condi- 
tion, $450; one Strong-Scott two-pair-high 
9x24, two extra pairs of rolls, $400; one 
Strong-Scott two-pair-high 9x18, $250; one 
Allis post screenings roll, 6x9, one extra 
pair of rolls, $70; one 12-in American Spe- 
cial attrition mill, three extra pairs of 
plates and sharpening tools, $140; one 24-in 
Monarch attrition mill, $150; one Triumph 
corn crusher, 30-bu capacity, $60. Mills 
Machinery Exchange, 70 Chamber of Com- 
merce, Minneapolis, 














FOR SALE, AT BARGAIN—FLOUR MILL 
machinery, complete equipment for 100- 
bbl mill, en bloc, at Oshawa, Ont. Five 
double sets Greey’s rolls, 9x24, plansifter, 
purifier, Wonder reel, two flour packers, 
three wheat cleaners, one horizontal wa- 
terwheel with iron connecting pipe, two 
Buckley machines, electric bleacher, elec- 
tric motors, 35 h-p, elevators, belting, 
shafting, pulleys, scales, etc., all in good 
condition, and been in continuous opera- 
tion on both Manitoba and Ontario wheat. 
Hoge & Lytle, Ltd., 1809 Royal Bank 
Building, Toronto. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








WE COLLECT RAILROAD CLAIMS 


covering loss or damage to grain, 
flour and mill products. Do not 
overlook delay, shortage, decline in 
market and deterioration claims. 
We have an extensive organization 
for handling these matters. Refer- 
ences: any Minneapolis bank or The 
Northwestern Miller. We are mem- 
bers of the Grain Dealers’ National 
Association and the Traffic Club of 
Minneapolis, 

This service is furnished on a per- 
centage basis; no collection—no pay. 


THE SECURITY ADJUSTMENT 
COMPANY, 


1132 to 1156 Builders Exchange Bidg., 
Minneapolis, Minn, 





October 13, 1920 














Headquarters for Millers and Grain Dealers. 


MEVERELL L. Goon, Manager 











Joun A. Macnuson, Asst. Manager , 





| Announcement 


E SPECIALIZE in 
obtaining artistic 
portraiture in the home 
and we commend to your 
consideration the sug- 
gestion that we come to 
your home for your 
next portrait. 


Lee Brothers 
SDIN PHOTOGRAPHERS 
527 Marquette Avenue 


MINNEAPOLIS 
nsricatet ave (CM), 





When GENUINE furs are needed, one 
should deal with an old-established, 
time-tried firm. The same rule ap- 
plies to the purchasing of diamonds 
or any valuables about which the 
average layman knows nothing. 


We handle 
nothing but FURS 
We have been in business in Minne- 


apolis over 30 years, and are well 
known to The Northwestern Miller. 

















Milling Efficiency, Profitable Mills 


Sick mills need an Expert. I flow, plan, build, remodel, appraise and inspect mills. Superi: 
tend installations, any capacity. Make specialty Mill Bins; also corrugations for smooth rol! 
Life experience my guarantee. Finest credentials. Results sure. My Books “Book of Receipts 

and ‘Milling Lessons”’ 75¢ each; ‘Book of Formulas”’ $1.50. Revised 2nd edition the ‘'Mill« 
and Milling Engineer’’ 300 pages and illustrations; The Book on Milling, price $6.50, fo: 


eign $6.75. CHAS. E. OLIVER, E. M. & M. E., Warsaw, Ind., U.S. A 











Second-Hand Burlap Bags 
Carefully graded—overhauled— 
machine cleaned 
Write or wire for prices 


MIDWEST BAG COMPANY 
300 Delaware St. Kansas City, Mo. 





EXPERIENCED FLOUR AND GRAIN MAN 
wants position with mill; prefer middle 
or western territory; familiar with mill 
accounting and transit; 10 years with 
Kansas mill as bookkeeper, grain buyer 
and manager; references from former em- 
ployers. Address 3629, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


LIVE WIRE FLOUR SALESMAN, 35, NOW 
covering New England, desires position as 
eastern manager’ with progressive north- 
western or southwestern mill; my present 
customers are my references and I can 
hold them in addition to training the other 
fellow how to sell. Address 3642, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS TRAFFIC MANAGER OR ASSISTANT 
by young man 23 years of age, with seven 
years’ railroad and milling and grain ex- 
perience; know milling-in-transit A to Z, 
also rates; am at present employed by 
large mill in C. F. A. territory, doing large 
export and domestic business; . desire 
change. Address 3641, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








AS FLOUR SALESMAN; AGE 27; SIX 
years’ experience selling trade in central 
and eastern New York state; one year in 
flour broker’s office; desire to form con- 
nection with mill which wants a distribu- 
tion in New York state; at present in 
employ of eastern mill; ready for business 
Nov. 1; reliable references. Address 3646, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








Our New Big Bulletin No: 285 
Contains some unusual bargains in 
MOTORS— ENGINES 
Generators — Boilers — Cars — Tanks 
Power Plant and Sane ree! 

Send for your cop 


Z ELNICKER ww ST. ‘Louis 


Taylor’s “Fuma’”’ 


CARBON BI-SULPHIDE 


Kills Moths ana Weevils 


Recommended by agricultural departments of State 
and Federal Governments as the most reliable ex- 
terminator of all grain-destroying pests. 

Easy to use, inexpensive. Permeates every nook 
and corner. Does not injure grain in any way. 


Write for full details and price list. 


TAYLOR CHEMICAL CO., Penn Yan, N. Y. 
New York Office: 8 West 40th Street 








OVERS 
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STORAGE 
TRANSIT 
THE a co. 


We specialize in installiny 
simple, practical systems 
for flour millers. e ren- 
der certified statements 
and prepare your Income 
Tax returns. 


Certified Public Accountants 
LESLIE, BANKS & CO. 


208 So. La Salle Street, CHICAGO 
and 128 Broadway, NEW YORK 











Bureau of Engraving 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Designers, Engravers, Makers of Printing 
Plates in one or more colors. Three-color 
Process Plates a specialty. One of the 

largest Engraving Houses of the U. 8. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—WELL EQUIPPED 100-BBL 
mill in Rocky Mountain territory, with 
advantage of natural gas for fuel; present 
owners retiring account poor health and 
other interests. Big Horn Milling Co., 
Basin, Wyo. 


Flour Mill Appraisers 


We make a specialty of Appraising 
Mills and Elevators 


COATS & BURCHARD CO. 
Address: 17-25 W. Elm St,, CHICAGO, ILL. 











THE NEW SANITARY 
: be: SING PUNCTURE *°WATER PROOF 


pe Re 





MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


THE JAITE CO., JAITE, OHIO 
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“Sound business 
1] judgments are guided 
by facts. 


The business interests served 
by the National Bank of Com- 
merce in New York are large. 
Through its extensiverelations 
with thestructureof commerce 
and industry, this Bank is able 
to draw widely from original 
sources for the facts of busi- 
ness. It devotes unusual effort 
to gathering and presenting 
these facts to its friends. 


National Bank of Commerce: 
in New York 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Over Fifty Million Dollars 


ial Di DA oi 



































































SIOUX CITY Offers the 
Most Favorable Location 
for Your Mill. 


1. Closest to your source of raw sup- 
plies. 

2. Natural place for blending various - 
grades of grain. 

3. New, favorable grain rates. 

4. Ample elevator capacity. 

5. Choice trackage property at a mod- 
erate cost. 

6. Liberal banking facilities. 

7. Happy living conditions. 

8. Sincere, constructive co-operation 


from the Board of Trade, Chamber 
of Commerce and the Traffic 
Bureau. 
Let us send you immediately complete 
data, charts, etc., regarding your ad- 
vantage in Sioux City. 


CHAMBER of COMMERCE 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 








When ROOSEVELT came into a room 


T IS a well-known fact that when Roosevelt came into a room, his 
| presence filled it. No matter what your. differences .of-opinion, when 

you talked to him face to face, his personality made you forget them. 
There was something so stimulating about him, men were thrilled to be with 
him. When he talked, he used words with a directness, a vigor, and vivid- 
ness that made him irresistible. 

Roosevelt has gone from us, but a wonderful thing has happened. As 
if. Providence were not willing to let the touch of so great a man pass en- 
tirely from the earth, through Roosevelt himself has been left a heritage— 
a book which in an extraordinary fashion breathes that fire of Roosevelt's 
presence, is alive with that Roosevelt energy, and will stand the supreme 
record of Roosevelt’s career. 


Theodore Roosevelt 
and His Time 


Shown in His Own Letters 
By JOSEPH BUCKLIN BISHOP 


Mr. Bishop, widely known as a journalist and especially for his work in 
Panama, was for years a close personal friend of Roosevelt and at the lat- 
ter’s request undertook this work. In this book, he has revealed the public 
career of Colonel Roosevelt in such a way that the story of it has been 
told almost entirely from Roosevelt’s own words. 

Roosevelt, himself, planned the whole book with Mr. Bishop and more 
than half of it was seen by him and personally approved before his death, 





To Readers of The Northwestern Miller: 


We beg to call your attention to this wonderful book as we believe it to 
be one of the most outstanding and important books to appear this year— 
“Theodore Roosevelt and His Time—Shown in His Own Letters.” It would 
be difficult to exaggerate the absorbing interest to be had in reading these 
hundreds of letters of this great American, or the importance of includ- 
ing the work in every public or private library which even pretends to be 
representative of the best. 

Both the appreciation and the value of these volumes will grow and in- 
crease throughout the years. In the finest sense of the word, this work is 
really an American classic, every page of which is filled with the keenest 
human interest. If you order at once, it will be our pleasure to see that 
copies from the first edition are sent you. Very i : 

ery truly yours, 
2 volumes—$10.00 postpaid. Lronarp H. WEtts. 


BOOK SECTION 


LEONARD H. WELLS, Manager 


BOOKSELLERS P O W E R S BOOKBINDERS 


BOOKHUNTERS BOOKFINDERS 
BOOK IMPORTERS 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

















EFFICIENCY IN MILLING 


BEGINS WITH THE PRyME MOVER 


Water Power Mills E aulsped with 


SMITH HYDRAULIC ‘TURBINES 


Operate with a Minimum Maintenance Cost 





Write Dept. ‘‘O" for 
Bulletin of Designs. 


State your require- 
ments and let us 
suggest the ‘ 
kind of unit needed. 


S. MORGAN SMITH CO., York, Pa. 


BRANCH OFFICES 
BOSTON: 176 Federal St. CHICAGO: 76 W. Monroe St. MONTREAL: 405 Power Bldg. 











Chicago Storage & Transfer Co. 
5823 W. % 5th St. . CHICAGO, ILL. Gruendler Patent 
sed Freight E r 
a ne oh acid te nalts conan Crusher & Pulverizer Co. 


through the use of Pool cars which we dis- 
tribute at the lowest cost. 
36-Car Switch—Insurance Rate 15e 














Multi. Metal Bolting Cloth 


“Stronger than Silk” 
Sold by the yard or made up 





Write for particulars 


MULTI METAL CO., INC. 
250 West 19th St. New York City 900 N. Main St. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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“KELLY’S FAMOUS” 


Two Thousand Five Hundred Barrels Capacity 

















‘THE William Kelly Milling 


Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, announces its pur- 
chase of the splendid, new, twelve hundred- 
barrel, ‘‘daylight type’ flour mill of The Reno 
Flour Mills Company, at Hutchinson. With 
this added capacity we will be better able to 
care for the established trade on ‘‘Kelly’s 
F'amous’”’ and are in position to extend our 
distribution into markets which we have here- 
tofore been unable to cover. 


















WM. KELLY MILLING CO. 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 





Two Thousand Five Hundred Barrels Capacity 


‘“KELLY’S FAMOUS” 



























